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Art. I1—JANUS AND FALSE BRETHREN. 


The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Translated from the German. 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge : Rivingtons. 1869. 


li our last number we expressed ourselves strongly on the un- 

scientific character of Janus’s volume. It is not too much to 
say, that 420 pages out of its 425 are purely destructive ; are 
occupied, as has been said, with “bringing accusations of fraud, 
forgery, ambition, oppression, corrupt teaching in faith and morals, 
and other charges, against many of the most distinguished Popes, 
saints, theologians, and ecclesiastical writers.”* His readers how- 
ever desire to know, not what opinions he holds in common with 
deists and atheists, but what doctrines he embraces as a professing 
Catholic: in particular they desire to know, what is his precise 
view on the Church’s unity and infallibility. 

His volume, taken as it stands, conveys these two propositions : 
(1) that corporate unity is no essential characteristic of the Church ; 
and (2) that infallibility resides, not in Pope and bishops, but in 
the body of the faithful. The former of these two propositions is 
stated a good deal more clearly and expressly than the latter; and 
indeed no one, merely by reading the passage to which we refer, 
could have a moment’s doubt on its meaning. There has been, 
says Janus, “‘since the ninth century,” “‘a transformation” “ of 
the Primacy into the Papacy,— 





* This quotation is from F. Keogh’s “Specimens of Scientific History 
from Janus.” We received this pamphlet just in time for our last number's 
notice: but we would once more earnestly press it on our readers’ attention. 
There is a very important distinction, between works depending for their 
value on argument, and those depending for their value on alleged facts. If 
999 arguments out of 1,000 are bad, the reader can none the less judge the 
thousandth on its own merits: but if a writer bases his case on alleged facts, 
and his readers find that an indefinite number of these are gross mis-state- 
ments,—they can place no reasonable confidence in any one of the rest, until 
they have themselves examined its evidence. This is the invaluable service 
which F. Keogh has performed, in regard to those unprincipled writers who 
have published under the name of “ Janus.” 
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the consequences of which have been the splitting up of the previously 
united Church into three great ecclesiastical bodies, divided and at enmity 
with each other. The ancient Church found the need of a centre of unity, of 
a bishop possessed of primatial authority, to whom the oppressed might turn, 
and by whose powerful intercession they might obtain justice. But when 
the presidency in the Church became an empire, when in place of the first 
bishop deliberating and deciding in union with his “ brethren” on the affairs 
of the Church, and setting them the example of submission to her laws, was 
substituted the despotic rule of an absolute monarch, then the unity of the 
Church, so firmly secured before, was broken up (p. xxii). 


No one, we have said, by merely reading this passage, could have 
the slightest doubt of its meaning. Janus throughout uses the 
word ‘‘ Church” in its ordinary sense, as the society founded by 
Christ. He had just before said that “‘the Church from the first 
was founded on the Primacy.” In the passage we have cited he 
adds that ‘the ancient Church” needed “a centre of unity”; 
that Popes accordingly possessed “a presidency in the Church” ; 
that they deliberated with their fellow-bishops, ‘‘ on the affairs of 
the Church.” Concerning “ the Church,” so understood, he ex- 
pressly affirms, that at some period since the ninth century her 
“unity, so firmly secured before, was broken up,” and that “‘ the 
previously united Church” was “split up into three great eccle- 
siastical bodies divided and at enmity with each other.” Of all 
the doctrinal statements in Janus’s volume, this was about the most 
clearly and unmistakably expressed ; and our surprise therefore 
may be imagined, when a letter appeared from Mr. Oxenham in 
the Catholic papers repudiating our interpretation. This letter 
may rank among the curiosities of literature ; and we should be 
sorry therefore not to give our readers the benefit of its argu- 
mentative portion. The italics are Mr. Oxenham’s. 


S1r,—My attention has been called to an attack on myself in the current 
number of the “ Dublin Review,” in an article on “ Janus” (p. 215), which 
contains two deliberate misstatements, and something very like a third, in 
the space of two lines. 

Referring to a paper of mine in the “ Academy” for October, the reviewer 
says: “ Mr. Oxenham comes before the public as sponsor for a work which 
openly denies the Church’s corporate unity, and counts Anglicans and 
Photians as her members.” 

1. It is not usual, I apprehend, to speak of the writer of even a favourable 
review as making himself “sponsor” for the whole work reviewed and every 
statement contained in it, unless he expressly says so. Very few reviewers 
probably would choose to be held responsible for every line of a volume of 
several hundred pages. In this case, moreover, I distinctly stated that I was 
“analyzing rather than criticising the work” of “ Janus,” and of course I 
made no reference to either of the statements fathered upon him by the 
“ Dublin ”—for a very sufficient reason. 

2. For, secondly, and still more, neither of those statements is anywhere 
made by Janus, directly or indirectly ; and I doubt if there is a single living 
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writer, except the editor of the ‘“ Dublin,” who would have contrived to extract 
such a meaning out of the very simple passage he has exclusively relied on for 
the purpose. “ Janus” speaks (Pref., p. xxii. Eng. Trans.) of “the splitting up 
of the previously united Church into three great ecclesiastical bodies, divided 
and at enmity with each other.” This is a bare assertion of a notorious 
historical fact, and has nothing whatever to do with the doctrinal question of 
“the Church’s corporate unity,” og the claims of either the Greek Church 
(which I suppose is intended by the nickname of “ Photians”) or the Anglican 
to form a part of it—-questions lying wholly beyond the scope of the writer’s 
argument. It is a simple fact that “the previously united Church” was 
“split up,” first by the separation of the Easterns, finally consummated in 
the eleventh century, and next by the separation, not of “ Anglicans” only 
(that is a gratuitous, not to say absurd gloss, which could never even have 
occurred to a German author), but of Protestantism en masse, i.e., all non- 
Roman Western Christianity. ...—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Jan. 11, 1870. H. N. Oxennam. 


We have omitted the concluding paragraph which is not argu- 
mentative, not because it could do us any kind of injury, but 
for a different reason altogether. Mr. Oxenham quotes certain 
expressions to the disparagement of our controversial fairness— 
we must be allowed to think ill-advised expressions— put forth 
by a distinguished Catholic writer; and for this writer we feel 
such sincere respect, that we could not bear to involve him for 
a single moment in any kind of even apparent solidarity with 
Mr. Oxenham. 

On reading Mr. Oxcnham’s letter, our contributor addressed a 
reply to the Catholic papers, fully accepting of course Mr. Oxenham’s 
explanation as to his own meaning: but expressing himself as slow 
to believe, that Janus could be so utterly imbecile in thought as 
Mr. Oxenham supposes; that Janus could have failed to mean what 
he so plainly said. Mr. Oxenham however, in rejoinder, referred 
to p. xxvii, in which Janus contrasts “the Catholic Church ” 
with ‘ the religious communities separated from her,” and presently 
includes ‘“‘ the Eastern Church” under this Jaiter category. Janus 
then, it would appear, has contradicted himself point-blank, in two 
passages only five pages distant from each other. Under these cir- 
cumstances we willingly give him the benefit of the doubt ; and that 
the rather, because the opinion which we had ascribed to him was 
the most violently anti-Catholic of all those advocated even by him. 

But what an exhibition of his intellectual character is thus pre- 
sented! Janus then, it would appear, used the phrase “‘ the Church”’ 
as comprehending modern Quakers and Socinians; as signifying 
in fact the aggregate of all persons who call themselves followers 
of Christ. Yet he says that, during the first nine centuries, the 
Church’s “unity” had been “ firmly secured,” and that the Pope 
possessed “a presidency in the Church.” It is Janus’s represen- 
tation of history then, that Arians, Pelagians, Nestorians, Eutychians, 
and Monothelites were all ‘“ securely united ”’ with —s ; that 
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Popes presided over this happy family ; and that, during the first 
nine centuries, there was no division whatever among those who 
called themselves followers of Christ. Of course we know very 
well that Janus meant nothing of the kind: and since we must now 
further suppose that he did not mean what he said, our necessary 
conclusion is that the whole passage is a mass of unmeaning non- 
sense. This forsooth is the writer who talks (p. xxix) of devoting 
“ objective and scientific investigation ” to ‘‘ the weighty questions ”’ 
which he treats! Why his whole argumentative character might 
be destroyed to the satisfaction of all reasonable men, by merely 
begging them to read p. xxii, and then assuring them that he 
never intended there to affirm that the Church once lost her 
corporate unity. 

As for Mr. Oxenham at all events,—we have his own testimony, 
that he so understood Janus’s words without losing his intellectual 
respect for so puzzle-headed a blunderer. In regard to his first 
accusation against us we may briefly point out, that we had 
explained very clearly in p. 194 the particular “sponsorship ”’ 
with which we credited him. He stands sponsor for the (sup- 
posed) fact that the writers of Janus are true Catholics, by saying 
that their work “‘ excludes all possibility of mistake ” on the sub- 
ject. As to our alleged misstatement about Photians* and 
Anglicans—since Janus had expressly said that the Church had 
been split up into three bodies, we interpreted his words in the 
most favourable sense which they legitimately admit. It has been 
thought by many, that Englishmen as well as Germans have had 
a share in the authorship of Janus: and we considered that the 
reference to the “‘ three bodies ” gave probability to the supposition. 

We may observe by the way that at length we are able to see 
how it is, that Mr. Oxenham has come to charge us with what he 
calls ‘‘ dishonest criticism : ” meaning thereby the extreme of con- 
troversial unfairness. He must himself be capable of that intellectual 
self-stultification, which he contemplates acquiescently in Janus. 
Our theory therefore is this. Mr. Oxenham has a great command 
of language ; and he is sometimes led away by this facility to 
indite some sonorous paragraph, which has literally no sense at 
all. His critics however do not at once apprehend this peculiarity ; 
and, until they have learned better to appreciate him, they con- 
tinually fall into the mistake of supposing that in every case he 
must mean something or other. But (by hypothesis) whatever 
intelligible interpretation they ascribe to such an unmeaning para- 
graph as we have indicated,—he starts back in unaffected surprise, 








* Why does Mr. Oxenham describe this word as a “nickname”? Are we 
no longer to speak of Arians, Eutychians, Lutherans, Calvinists ? What 
more appropriate oo can be given to heretics and schismatics, than 
that derived from their respective founders ? 
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and declares that no such proposition was ever in his thoughts. 
From this he is naturally led one further step. It is far more 
obvious to suppose that his critics have been guilty of “ dishonest 
criticism,” than that his own words have been simple nonsense. 
Whoever will take the trouble of looking back at our notice of 
Mr. Oxenham in January, 1866 (pp. 274—281) will see several 
amusing instances of the characteristic we describe. 

However, enough of this. At last, what Janus and Mr. Oxenham 
lose in intellectual character, they gain in the much more important 
respect, of lessening the amount of heterodoxy for which they are 
responsible. And though (as we shall immediately say) we still 
consider Janus’s position to be distinctly and unequivocally heretical, 
we have much pleasure in withdrawing from our indictment that 
particular count, which charges him with regarding Photians and 
Anglicans as included in the Visible Church. 

After Mr. Oxenham’s letter, we are unable to say with confidence 
what Janus means to affirm on any imaginable subject. In regard 
therefore to our next allegation against him—viz. that he vests in- 
fallibility not in Pope and bishops but in the body of the faithful— 
we cannot pretend to say confidently that he intends anything of 
the kind. He has not denied even Papal infallibility at all more 
clearly, than he has affirmed the dissolution of the Church’s corporate 
unity: and yet this affirmation turns out to have been entirely at 
variance with his real opinion. Still, we must provisionally take 
our interpretation as accurate: and we are the rather disposed to do 
so, because in ¢his particular Mr. Oxenham has not alleged that we 
were mistaken. Before we consider however in whom Janus vests 
infallibility, let us inquire how much he understands to be included 
in that prerogative. 


The Church in its totality is secured against false doctrine ; it will not fall 
away from Christ and the Apostles, and will not repudiate the doctrine it 
has once received, and which has been handed down within it. Whena 
Council passes sentence on doctrine, it thereby gives testimony to its truth. 
The bishops attest, each for his own portion of the Church, that a certain 
defined doctrine has hitherto been taught and believed there, or they bear 
witness that the doctrines hitherto believed involve, as their logical and 
necessary consequence, some truth which may not yet have been expressly 
formulized. As to whether this testimony has been rightly given, whether 
freedom and unbiassed truthfulness have prevailed among the assembled 
bishops, [this is the only question which has to be considered.] Here, there- 
fore, the certainty and infallibility rest entirely on the solid ground of facts. 

The meaning of a judgment passed by the assembled bishops is simply 
this,—thus have our predecessors believed, thus do we believe, and thus will 
they that come after us believe. ...[A great community] being left to itself 
naturally keeps within the limits of the traditional faith which has been con- 
stantly and everywhere received (pp. 411, 412). 
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Now first observe, how impossible Janus finds it to be consistent 
with himself even for two consecutive pages. The bishops must 
‘keep within the limits of the traditional Faith which has been 
constantly and everywhere received” (p. 412); they must testify 
“thus have owr predecessors believed”’ (¢b.) : yet on the other hand 
they can infallibly define truths, which follow from revealed dogmata 
by ‘logical and necessary consequence” (p. 411). Surely when 
they define certain newly-observed consequences of revealed truth, 
they can no longer testify ‘‘ thus have our predecessors believed ”’; 
nor yet are they keeping ‘‘ within the limits of what has constantly 
been received.”’ 

Yet on one point Janus does avoid self-contradiction : for he 
consistently says that infallibility extends no further than to the 
testification of truths, which are already universally received by 
Catholics throughout the orbis terrarum. He adds also almost in so 
many words—what is of itself abundantly plain—that for such in- 
fallibility as this, no supernatural intervention whatever is required : 
such infallibility ‘rests entirely on the solid ground of facts ”; 
and consists merely in testifying a visible phenomenon, which no 
one in his senses can possibly deny. According to Janus, the 
Church is infallible in declaring Catholic dogma, no otherwise than 
mankind is infallible in declaring that fire burns and that night 
succeeds day. Each man testifies for himself, that such is his 
experience: and in like manner, according to Janus, all which 
happens in a council is, that each bishop testifies for himself the 
existence of such and such beliefs throughout his diocese. 

But let this view be accepted, and we do not see how any council 
which ever sat can be accounted infallible in its most important and 
critical judgments ; however cordially (to use Janus’s phrase) the 
Church may have afterwards accepted its decrees. Take the first 
of all, the Nicene. Indubitably the 318 Fathers “‘ attested, each 
for his own portion of the Church, that” the dogma denied 
by Arius “had hitherto been taught and believed there.’ But 
they also took a very important further step; and waless they 
had taken it, they would have done nothing worthy of mention 
towards protecting the Deposit. They acted, not only as witnesses 
of a dogma, but as judges on the propriety of a term. They 
infallibly decided, under the Holy Ghost’s assistance, that the 
word ‘“‘Homoousion” was an appropriate eapression, for the 
Catholic verity which had been assailed. ‘This was no matter of 
testimony at all: no one has ever pretended, that the term sanctioned 
at Nicwa had hitherto been in universal use. If therefore, as 
Janus’s words imply, a Council never becomes infallible except so 
far as it has testified an indubitable fact, the Nicene Council was 
not infallible in the one most essential and vital portion of its 
dogmatic proceeding. And our remarks apply, not to the Nicene 
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only, but to every Council in the Church’s history which ever 
put forth a dogmatic definition. The infallibility of such a defini- 
tion precisely means, that the bishops have not merely ¢estified in- 
fallibly the universal belief in this or that dogma, but have judged 
infallibly on its true analysis and expression. 

We pass to another particular. ‘‘ Theologians and canonists 
declare that without complete freedom the assembly is only a pseudo- 
Synod” (p. 425). But just before he had said (p. 424) that 
“even at Trent the results of a want of freedom have been dis- 
played.” The Council of Trent then was, in Janus’s judgment, 
“‘only a pseudo-Synod.” But in fact Janus leaves his readers 
in doubt, whether a true (Ecumenical Council has ever been held 
since the Church was founded. ‘In early times . . . it was the 
Emperors who sometimes trenched too closely on this freedom: 
but from Gregory VII.’s time [he does not say Saint Gregory VII.] 
the weight of Papal power has pressed ten times more heavily ’’ (ib.). 
Neither earlier nor later councils then have been certainly Gicu- 
menical. As to the Vatican Council, Janus tells us beforehand 
that under no circumstances will he regard i¢ as (Ecumenical : 
“whatever course the Synod may take, one quality can never be 
predicated of it ; namely that it has been a really free Council ” (ib.). 

This is the book for which Mr. Oxenham has stood sponsor ; the 
book of which he has gravely stated, that ‘‘ its writers are careful 
to exclude all possibility of mistake as to the fact” of their being 
Catholics. It is not our present purpose however to say more of 
such disgraceful statements as we have now placed before our 
readers ; we mean disgraceful as coming from professed children of 
the Church: we think it more important to dwell on a different 
error,—not more serious indeed than these—but more dangerous, 
because more peculiarly in harmony with the worst tendencies of 
our time. We refer to Janus’s doctrine, that infallibility resides, 
not in Pope and bishops, but in the body of believers. He expresses 
this as distinctly as he ever expresses any doctrine whatever.* In 
early centuries, he says (p. 78), ‘‘ the force and authority of councils 
depended on the consent of the Church as expressed in the synod, 
and afterwards on the fact of its being generally received.” Again 
(p. 411) as to whether the “bishops assembled” in council have 
“rightly given their testimony ”—‘‘ on that point the Church herself 
is the ultimate judge by her acceptance or rejection of the council 
or its decision.” We understand him to mean here by the word 
“ Church ”’—as his context implies—not what Catholics call the 
“Ecclesia Docens,”’ but the ‘ coetus fidelium.” We so interpreted 





* Unless indeed when he says the contradictory of what he means : for 
in that case, as we have seen, he manages to speak with quite exceptional 
clearness. 
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him in our last number (p. 193), and Mr. Oxenham on this point 
has made no protest. We may add that Mr. Oxenham himself on 
a former occasion used similar language, as we pointed out in July, 
1866 (p. 245). We understood him to speak of the “sensus 
fidelium ”’ as the Church’s ultimate guarantee for the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception ; nor has he ever alleged that we under- 
stood him wrongly.* Mr. Renouf again, in his first pamphlet on 
Pope Honorius (p. 34, note), called it ‘‘the old view, that both 
Popes and Councils may err, and that the Church alone is 
infallible”: and though we have twice called his attention to 
the circumstance that these words will naturally be understood 
as vesting infallibility in the body of the faithful, he has never 
disowned the tenet. On the whole then, we fear there can be no 
doubt that this doctrine is professed by certain soi-disant Catholics. 

In our last number (pp. 205-6) we exhibited the extravagant 
contradiction to the most obvious historical facts, which is involved 
in such a tenet. Our present concern is with the judgment which 
must be formed of it by true Catholics. 

We must maintain then—speaking entirely under correction— 
that it is not merely a heresy, such e.g. as the Arian or Nestorian, 
but that it is in some sense the very embodied principle of heresy. 
Ask a well-instructed Catholic what constitutes a heresy,—and he 
will reply, that heresy is involved in the denial of any dogma, which 
Pope and bishops unite in teaching as revealed truth. Arians, 
Nestorians, Eutychians and the rest were heretics, because on one 
particular point they so offended. But the false brethren whom we 
are now criticising, refuse intellectual submission to Pope and 
bishops, not on one particular dogmatic question, but on all dogmatic 
questions without exception: whatever dogma they may happen to 
regard as revealed, their reason for so regarding it is not the pro- 
position of the Ecclesia Docens, but some different ground 
altogether. No one can be surprised therefore at the truly remark- 
able severity of language used towards such persons, in the memorial, 
signed at Rome in January by so many bishops, and invoking a 
definition of Pontifical infallibility. ‘This memorial will be seen 
entire in another part of our present number. There are men, it 
says, ‘who boast indeed of the Catholic name,” but “abuse that 
name to the ruin (perniciem) of those weak in faith.” Certain 
persons “‘ calling themselves Catholics” are ‘‘ most bitter opponents 





* These were his words. “ When Anglicans become aware how completely 
the recent definition—apart from any question about the binding authority 
of Papal Bulls as such—was endorsed or rather anticipated by the verdict of 
the sensus fidelium, they will not be unwilling to accept it ‘as a doctrine.” 
Mr. Oxenham assigned this as the reason, why the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception should not prevent Anglicans from uniting themselves with the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
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of Catholic doctrine.” Among those who “in external action ” unite 
themselves to the Church, there are some who have “‘interiorly 
deserted her,” and ‘ made shipwreck concerning the Faith.” 

Nay in one respect, as we venture to think, this episcopal 
memorial understates the open contumacy of which such persons 
must be guilty, if they have (as the French say) the courage 
of their opinions, and act consistently with their profession. 
The memorial says that such men would receive Pontifical ex 
cathedra decrees with “respectful silence”; but (so far as we can 
see) they are bound by their view to the very contrary. Let us 
make e.g. a very probable supposition: viz., that the Vatican 
Council shall put forth this or that doctrinal determination utterly 
repugnant to their opinions, and that the Holy Father shall confirm 
such determination. It will at once be their duty (if they remain 
fixed in their deplorable principles) to make manifest before the 
whole world, that such determination has not been endorsed by the 
sensus fidelium. It will be their duty therefore, not only to cry 
aloud themselves, but to stir up other (so-called) Catholics to cry 
aloud also; to protest with unmistakeable urgency, both against 
the determination itself and against the authority from which it 
has issued. Such are the pleasant prospects of harmony and peace, 
presented to the Church by these peace-loving gentlemen. 

This then is the Church’s present calamity ; and there is no use 
blinking the fact. One cannot, as the proverbial ostrich attempts 
to do, prevent the existence of facts by ignoring them ; and it is 
better therefore to look them in the face. There are enemies and 
traitors in the camp. It is not from Protestants only but from 
men kneeling at the same altars as himself, that the Catholic has 
to dread the poisoning of his faith. And such assaults are of 
course the more formidable, for the very reason that he is not duly 
on his guard against their malignity. In number indubitably these 
false brethren constitute no more than a small and insignificant 
clique. But they are energetic, zealous, and restless ; and though 
their intellectual power is sometimes absurdly overrated, they com- 
prise one or two really able and learned men in their number. 

Further—though there are very few indeed calling themselves 
Catholics who would advocate the heretical tenet which we have 
been denouncing—a very far larger number (as often happens in 
similar cases) are imbued in greater or less degree with the savour 
of that heresy. Very few will have the hardihood to hold, that 
on revealed dogmata it is the Church’s subjects who are to instruct 
the Church’s rulers ; that it is for the flock to guide their shepherds 
along the path marked out by Christ. But the number is not so 
small of Catholics, who (with more or less disguise) use similar 
language, in regard to doctrines which are not actually enforced by 
the Church as of faith. We are referring to doctrines which, though 
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not enforced as of faith, may be really an integral portion of the 
Deposit ; and which at all events are most closely connected there- 
with, and fall within what theologians call the ‘‘ materia fidei et 
morum.” Such doctrines refer to the State’s duty towards true 
religion ; or to the evils resulting from a free press; or to the grievous 
spiritual injury involved in unguarded familiarity with non-Catholic 
literature ;* or to the calamitousness of mixed education. It is not 
so very rare to find a Catholic who (either consciously or more often 
unconsciously), on such matters as these, considers the Church’s 
teaching to be imbecile and retrograde; and who thinks that, in 
his quality of educated Englishman and man of the world, he has a 
mission to enlighten those teachers and te direct those pastors, who 
have received their authority over him directly from God. 

Then as to things philosophical. It is of course the business of 
a true Catholic philosopher, to contemplate most carefully at starting 
the various beacons raised by the Church for the purpose of guarding 
him against error, and sedulously to direct his course by the light of 
their salutary guidance. But it is far from uncommon, we incline to 
think, even with excellently-intentioned Catholics, to act unreflect- 
ingly in a very different spirit. In the first instance perhaps they 
direct their wnassisted private judgment to the investigation of 
philosophical truth ; and then aim at bringing the Church’s de- 
cisions into harmony with their independently obtained conclusions. 
Instead of themselves rising up towards the Church, they try rather 
to drag the Church down towards themselves. All this involves the 
(conscious or unconscious) assumption, that, on matters impor- 
tantly connected with revealed truth, the judgment of Pope and 
bishops need not be a Catholic’s supreme and irreformable guide. 

To say truth, this disloyalty towards the Ecclesia Docens seems to 
us the one chief intellectual peril of our time. Catholics are not now 
menaced by special heresy or false theological dogma—such as the 
Arianism or Lutheranism or Jansenism of the past—but on the 
one hand bya destructive and atheistically tending philosophy ; and 
on the other hand by that subtle and most poisonous influence, 
which may be called in brief the spirit of theage. It is now so 
common a remark as to have become quite common-place, that 
man’s ultimate intellectual, battle will be, between the Church on 
one side, and the combined forces of liberalism, indifferentism, 
atheism, on the other. But in respect to numbers, plausibility, loud- 





* We will once more place before our readers a passage, extracted from 
the “ Month” for last May (p. 421). No one considers the ‘ Month” eccen- 
tric or extreme ; and we are the more desirous therefore of drawing attention 
to its emphatic testification. It speaks of the “books and newspapers and 
mayazines which Catholics too often think themselves at liberty to read” ; and 
adds that in consequence, if they have not been guarded by a careful Catholic 
education, “ they will stand in proximate danger of losing the Faith.” 
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ness of declamation, worldly influence, these combined hosts will be 
in a position of enormous superiority. Wherein on the contrary, 
lies the Church’s intellectual strength? Precisely in the consistency 
of her antagonism to omnigenous error. When the time of deadly 
conflict therefore arrives,—and no one can guess how soon that may 
be—it is of most vital moment, that Catholics shall be united 
as one man in the attitude they assume against the sophistries of 
the moment. If battle is to be given against liberalism and indif- 
ferentism, those who fight must themselves be free from all taint of 
the same evil principles. Let the Catholic intellectual ranks be 
encumbered by the presence of mutually conflicting and antagonistic 
elements, the powers of darkness will win an easy victory. It is 
a matter then of unspeakable urgency, that the evil leaven be 
thoroughly purged from out the Catholic body. 

But how is so essential a work to be accomplished ? We know 
of no other method than that appointed by God Himself: viz., the 
flock’s humble submission to the guidance of its pastors. Now the 
Church and the world are ever internecine enemies. Let educated 
Catholics therefore shrink with watchful jealousy from the con- 
tamination of that worldly atmosphere with which they are on all 
sides surrounded ; let them study carefully the various Apostolic 
Letters and Allocutions, put forth by Pius IX. and confirmed by the 
Catholic episcopate, against “ the chief errors of our most unhappy 
age’; let them add to this an equally reverential study of the 
Vatican decrees as they successively appear ; in one word let them 
labour in every attainable way to imbue their mind and heart with 
every discoverable exhibition of the Church’s -spirit, in regard to 
present errors and perils. ‘This, as it seems to us, is the one all- 
important intellectual lesson of the period ; and it is this therefore 
on which we have laid more stress than on any other in the whole 
conduct of our Review. 

We find however that some excellent persons, who substantially 
agree with us on the question of doctrine, regret and condemn the 
zeal and persistency with which we have harped upon this string ; 
because, as they think, our course has fostered disunion among 
Catholics and otherwise perplexed and injured souls. We have such 
unfeigned respect for these critics, that we cannot differ from them 
without self-mistrust ; and we have been so far impressed by their 
objections as carefully to reconsider our whole ground. We confess 
however that such consideration has but added strength to our 
previous convictions. So far as we can trust our own judgment, it 
seems to us most manifest that by no other course could we have 
duly contended against the Church’s enemies. But we have again 
and again declared, that we altogether shrink from following our 
own judgment on such a question as this ; and that we have made it 
our principal concern to look for guidance where alone on earth it 
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can be securely found, viz. to the Holy See. On former occasions 
we have adduced various testimonies of the Holy Father, which 
appear to us simply decisive: but since our last number we have 
observed a fact stated in the Ghent “Bien Public” of Jan. 4, 
with which we were entirely unacquainted, and which we are sure 
our readers will thank us for bringing before their notice. Three 
editors of the Belgian “ Catholique ” (iaymen) addressed a letter to 
the Holy Father, containing these words: we italicise those to 
which we would draw especial attention. 


Assured as we are that the only efficacious mode for resisting the propaga- 
tion of pernicious doctrines resides in the firm resolve of individuals to receive, 
respect and put in practice the teachings of the Holy See, we have particularly 
applied ourselves to the inculcating and enforcing by example and exhortation 
respect to those august instructions. . . . In order to treat the political and 
social questions which occupy man’s mind .... we have always taken for 
our guide the standard of the Ecclesia Docens and the decisions emanating 
from your infallible authority. 


The writers add that many Catholics have been displeased with 
the course they have taken, and solicit express guidance. And the 
Holy Father in reply, by a Letter dated Nov. 4, 1868, warmly 
congratulated them on the course they had taken: a course, he 
added, in which it was necessary for them to contend, not only 
against the enemy, but also and often against brethren.* 





* We subjoin the whole passage as it stands in the “Bien Public.” The 
italics are not ours. 

Pour apprécier la portée du Bref du 4 novembre 1868, il convient de 
connaitre dans quels termes la questien était posée. Le Bref du Saint-Pére 
répondait 4 une lettre que lui avaient adressée trois rédacteurs du Catholique, 
simples laiques tous trois, jeunes d’années et jeunes journalistes. Ils disaient : 

“ Assurés que le seul moyen efficace de résister 4 la propagation des 
doctrines pernicieuses réside dans la fidélité des Ames 4 recevoir, & respecter 
et & mettre en pratique les enseignements du Saint-Si¢ge, nous nous sommes 
particuligrement appliqués a inculquer et 4 fortifier, par exemple et par 
exhortation, le respect de ces augustes enseignements. Telle a ¢té la 
pensée qui a déterminé la fondation de notre Revue et en a sans cesse inspiré 
la rédaction. Pour traiter les questions politiques et sociales qui préoceupent 
le plus les esprits, spécialement dans notre patrie, nous avons toujours pris 
pour guide le flambeau de l’Eglise enseignante et les décisions éman¢ées de 
votre infaillible autorité. 

“Le caractére que nous avons imprimé 4 notre publication a attiré sur elle 
de nombreuses contradictions, non-seulement de la part des ennemis de notre 
foi, mais souvent aussi de la part de plusieurs catholiques; qui, tout en 
conservant un attachement sincére et dévoué a la cause de la religion, 
n’entendent la servir et la voir servir que par des procédés plus indirects, et 
supportent avec une certaine impatience l’exposition et le développement 
des majestueuses sévérités de la doctrine. Nous avons eu a nous défendre, 
contre leurs critiques, du reproche de troubler luniformité de l’influence 
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There are two different objections raised on grounds of expe- 
diency, against a course of conduct so earnestly encouraged by the 
Holy See. Firstly some excellent persons fear lest the Church 
should be weakened by any public exhibition of disunion among 
Catholics. But we reply with much confidence—in accordance with 
our previous remarks—that the Church’s strength consists, not in 
illusory but in real union. Now never were Catholic bishops more 
firmly united than at the present moment both with each other and 
with their visible head; and the one sure way therefore of pro- 
moting true Catholic union, is to insist energetically on the authority 
of the Ecclesia Docens. 

Secondly objectors consider that great injury is done to souls by 
this domestic conflict. Now certainly we are the very last to deny 
that souls do suffer most grievous injury from the existing state of 





chrétienne sur les affaires publiques, en soutenant des opinions isolées et 
impopulaires.” 

Nous n’avons pas jugé nécessaire de souligner dans ce passage les 
expressions qui se rapportent le plus directement a la présente discussion et 
qui en marquent les aspects particuliers et les nuances. Le lecteur saura 
bien les entendre. Ne croirait-on pas que notre lettre au Saint-Pére a été 
écrite hier et, comme disent les gens de justice, pour les besoins de la cause ? 

Or, voici ce que le Souverain Pontife nous répondit : 

“ Des opinions équivoques et capticuses ont éte introduites il y a longtemps 
par une fausse philosophie et propagées par les charmes trompeurs de la 
liberté. Repandues davantage et fortifiées par une suite continuelle d’événe- 
ments désordonnés, elles n’ont pas seulement ouvert 4 limpicté et & la révolte 
une large voie, mais, ce qui n’est peut-¢tre pas moins affligeant, elles ont 
envahi aussi un grand nombre Cesprits picuc. ... . Ainsi, par leur exemple 
et leur autorité, ils aménent les autres & ces opinions, ils développent les 
mauvais germes cachés en eux, et semant de divisions contrairement & leurs 
sentiments et 4 leurs intentions, ils affaiblissent des forces qu il faudrait 
diriger unanimes et réunies contre ’ennemi commun. 

“Nous nous réjouissons done de ce que, dans le combat que vous avez 
entrepris contre les ennemis de la religion et de l'autorité, vous avez pris pour 
régle de suivre fidélement les enseignements de ce Saint-Siége et de les exposer 
dans la pureté de leur sens originaire, afin que le peuple se pénitre de la vraie 
et saine doctrine et apprenne & connaitre la perfidie cachée des formules qui, 
plus qu’aux autres époques, flattent si insidieusement les penchants et les 
convoitises de notre age. Et nous vous félicitons de ce que, sans vous laisser 
abattre, vous souteniez un combat déja long, dans lequel il faut lutter non- 
seulement contre l’ennemi, mais encore et souvent contre des frires. . . . .” 

Ces paroles du Saint-Pére ne répondent-elles pas & toutes les objections ? 
Le Pape s’adresse a de simples laiques, & des journalistes. Il constate que 
ces journalistes traitent les questions les plus graves et les plus délicates, 
puisque bien des catholiques sincires s’y égarent, au grand détriment de 
PEglise. Il constate que ces mémes journalistes discutent sur le sens et la 
portée des enseignements du siége apostolique, non-seulement contre les 
ennemis de la foi, mais encore contre d’autres catholiques. Et il les approuve 
non-seulement “ d’inculquer ces enseignements par l’exemple et par l’exhorta- 
tion,” mais de les interpréter et de rétablir contre ignorance et le sophisme 
leur sens originaire et leur sens exact : nativum ac sincerwm sensum. 
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things: but that from which they suffer is the deplorable fact, that 
such habits of thought as we have been deprecating are to be found 
within the Church. This however is a fact for which no one will 
account the Dustin Review responsible. The practical question 
which we have had to consider is, whether souls receive greater 
injury from the utterance of vehement protest against anti-Catholic 
habits of thought, than would result if such habits were allowed to 
exercise their poisonous influence unchallenged and unchecked. We 
confess ourselves surprised that, among good Catholics, there can 
have been any hesitation on the true answer to this question. No 
one e.g. will doubt (to take the first instance which occurs to our 
mind out of the thousand presented by ecclesiastical history) that 
very serious injury accrued to souls, from the protests against 
Nestorius’s teaching which the orthodox members of his flock so 
energetically and clamorously issued. But still less will any 
Catholic question, that this injury was as nothing, when com- 
pared with the awful disasters which must have ensued, had the 
heresy been allowed to run a long course without exposure and 
opposition. Yet neither in the case of Nestorianism nor in any 
other which can be named is the connection more manifest (in most 
cases it is less manifest) between evil doctrine and spiritual cala- 
mity, than in the instance of that particular heretical tendency 
which we have been considering throughout this article. 

We do not for a moment forget that, in this instance as in others, 
an individual’s pious instincts may, and very often do, inde- 
finitely neutralize the legitimate results of anti-Catholic doctrine : 
and what we are going to say, must be entirely understood with this 
explanation. But it is indubitable that there is a certain moral pes- 
tilence called “ worldliness ” ; nor do we see how on reflection good 
men can doubt that, so far as it exists among Catholics, it has 
a most intimate connection with these unorthodox views of doctrine. 
If piety is based, as on its very foundation, on a practical appreciation 
of the importance respectively attributable to things temporal and 
things eternal, then the spiritual evil of even modified (religious) 
liberalism is very serious. We have been enforcing prominently in 
our present article, as is especially the province of a public writer, 
the calamitous influence of that evil principle on the Church’s 
practical action. But no less heavy and no less well grounded an 
accusation may be brought against it, on the ground of its intrinsic 
tendency towards corrupting and degrading the individual soul. 





Art. I.—INDIAN THEISM. 


. The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated. Being the substance of a Lecture delivered 
extempore at the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj Hall, 18th April, 1863. 
Second edition. Calcutta. 1868. 


. A Defence of Brahmoism and the Brahmo Somaj.* Being a Lecture 
delivered in Midnapore Somaj Hall on the 21st June, 1863. Midnapore. 
1863. 


3. Jesus Christ; Europe and Asia. Being the substance of a Lecture 
delivered extempore in the theatre of the Calcutta Medical Coilege, on 
Saturday, 5th May, 1866. Third edition. Calcutta. 1869. 


. Great Men. Being the substance of a Lecture delivered extempore at 
the Town Hall, Calcutta, on the 28th September, 1866. Calcutta. 1868. 


. A Brief History of the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj, from January, 1830, the 
Date of its Foundation, to December, 1867. Calcutta. 1868. 


3. Regenerating Faith. Being the substance of a Sermon preached on the 
occasion of the Thirty-eighth Anniversary of the Brahmo Somaj, or 
Theistic Church in India, on Friday, 24th January, 1868. Calcutta. 
1868. 


7. Deism and Theism ; or, Rationalism and Faith. Written on the occasion 
of the Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Brahmo Somaj, Saturday, the 
23rd January, 1869. Calcutta. 1869. 


. The Future Church. Being the substance of a Lecture delivered on the 
occasion of the Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Brahmo Somaj, in the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, on Saturday, the 23rd January, 1869. Calcutta. 
1869. ' 


N a previous article on the Religious Tendencies of India,+ we 
endeavoured to trace the effects of English literature and 
English edvcation on the people of India generally, and indirectly 
on the position and prospects of Christian missions, both Catholic 
and Protestant. The conclusions which we arrived at were that 
the old conditions of missionary success are rapidly becoming 
obsolete ; that even now Rationalism, Deism, and Materialism 
are greater obstacles to conversions in India than caste or Hindoo 
superstitions ; that while the force of the latter is visibly declining, 
that of the former is as visibly on the increase ; that Protestantism 
has long since effected a change of front, and adapted its opera- 
tions to the new state of religious opinions, so that its ill success 





* The vernacular words are variously rendered into English either as 
Brahma Samaj, Brahma Sumaj, or Brahmo Somaj. The former is the most 
correct, the latter the most common. The pamphlets enumerated adopt 
sometimes one, sometimes another method of orthography. To avoid con- 
fusion we have preferred invariably to follow the more common form. 

t+ No. 26, October, 1869. 
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is mainly due to its own deficiencies and inconsistencies ; while 
Catholicity, chiefly in consequence of the impediments and dis- 
advantages under which it has laboured, has hitherto failed to 
make any adequate appeal to the educated and semi-educated 
classes. We also gave an account of the Brahmo Somaj, or 
Theistic Church, a body which, though only numbering some 
2,000 adherents, has attracted great attention * from its forming 
an organized nucleus, more or less sympathized with by scores of 
thousands of unattached Theists throughout the country. 

On the present occasion we propose to devote our attention more 
exclusively to the character of Indian Theism, and the principles 
which the followers of the Brahmo Somaj (the only Theists who 
attempt to state and systematize any positive principles) profess to 
have adopted. Were it our object merely to classify and analyze 
the opinions of a numerically small section of an Oriental com- 
munity, it might reasonably be maintained that the subject is 
worthy of the attention of all religious people in this country, 
more emphatically so when the section in question is entirely 
the creation of English rule and education; but we may also 
base our claim as to the importance of the subject on more 
general grounds than this. Theism in India is in many respects 
only an anticipation of a phase of opinion which is every day 
becoming more and more predominant in European countries, a 
state of things for which Catholics in England as well as on 
the Continent must prepare themselves. We lay no claim to 
originality in enforcing this argument. The illustrious American 
convert, Dr. Brownson, insisted many years ago on the urgency of 
adapting controversy to meet the Rationalistic and Deistic point of 
view, instead of almost exclusively the Protestant ; but there is 
so much in the present state of religious parties in England, and 
even abroad, to concentrate the energies of Catholics on converting, 
or at least confuting Christian heresy in its more positive forms, 
that it cannot be inexpedient to draw attention from time to time 
to the fact that though anti-Catholicism is and wili be as rampant 
as ever, the day of Protestantism as a doctrinal system is at an 
end, and in controversy with the better educated classes at least, 
we must be prepared to rest no argument ad hominem on any 
Christian principle or doctrine as such. 

Indian Theism suffers, it is true, under one disqualification for 
being accepted as a specimen of what will one day be the chief 
opponent of the Catholic Church elsewhere, in that many of its 
ideas and opinions are stamped with national and Hindoo origin ; 





* An article on the subject appeared in a recent number of the “ British 
Quarterly Review,” to which we referred in our last article. Since then the 
“ Contemporary Review” of February has devoted an article to this society, 
under the heading “ Indian Theism and its Relation to Christianity.” 
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that it is greatly influenced by Hindoo traditions, even where it 
professes to have discarded and condemned them. But to counter- 
balance this, it offers an advantage for purposes of analysis which 
can be found in perhaps no other country at the present day ; viz., 
that its adherents, while educated in the intellectual atmosphere 
of modern sciences and civilization, have not been educated in 
Christianity, and consequently have not abandoned or turned away 
from it—it is hardly too much to say have never even been con- 
fronted with it in its most rational and consistent form. 

We must endeavour, even at the risk of appearing to be dis- 
cursive, to justify the importance which we attach to this distinc- 
tion. It is almost self-evident that it is not the proximity of a 
person’s opinions to the doctrines of the Catholic Church, but the 
moral attitude of his intellect, which renders his conversion more or 
less hopeful and his state of mind relatively more or less acceptable 
to God. An Evangelical who, on the occasion of some doctrinal 
controversy among his own party, asks himself whether, after all, it 
is not more conformable to Scripture and reason to admit a final 
and authoritative judge of controversy, and sincerely follows up the 
train of thought thus aroused, is probably much nearer the truth 
than an Anglo-Catholic who prays to the Saints, goes to confession, 
and talks of the undivided Church of the first eight centuries, but 
at the same time eagerly fraternizes with the disloyal members of 
the Roman obedience, and hunts up, with almost feverish anxiety, 
any fact or fiction tending to its disadvantage. Still the human 
mind, when in a state of inquiry and doubt, generally accepts 
principles or truths gradually, requires to realize one truth before 
it is able to build upon it the others which properly follow 
from it: it is found therefore in a country like England at 
the present day, where almost every one is trained to accept 
Christianity in some shape or other when young, that those who 
use their free will to give play to the better promptings of their 
intellect, are drawn on to sympathize with the more dogmatic forms 
of Protestantism until they are brought face to face with Catho- 
licity ; while those who listen favourably to the arguments which 
eventually land the mind in unbelief, become at an early stage 
latitudinarians. Hence, though it by no means follows that all 
Anglo-Catholics (as they are called) are on the way to the Church, 
the converse may be maintained as approximately true, that most 
persons on their way to the Church first become Anglo-Catholics, 
and, as a consequence, a tendency naturally arises among Catholics 
to regard those who hold High Church opinions as almost the only 
promising subjects for conversion, an impression which may be not 
unfounded now in England, but which is very incorrect if accepted 
in the abstract, or applied to other countries not similarly circum- 
stanced, and which exercises an unfortunate tendency to restrict 
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the efforts of the best Catholic writers to only one among many 
important branches of controversy. 

It has often been said, as for instance by Dr. Newman in the 
“ Apologia,” “‘ that there is no medium in true philosophy between 
Atheism and Catholicity, and that a perfectly consistent mind, 
under those circumstances in which it finds itself here below, must 
embrace either the one or the other.”* On the other hand, it is 
also frequently held by Catholics that Deism is a consistent form of 
belief: these apparently contradictory opinions seem to us to be both 
of them perfectly true and reconcilable. Two radically opposed sets of 
intellectual principles are constantly appealing to every individual, 
the one predisposing him to accept, the other to reject divine truth. 
If a person yields himself to the influence of the former, his bias 
is to accept the most affirmative form of religion which is practically 
presented to him, provided its foundation is sufficiently reasonable. 
If, however, he abandons himself a prey to the latter influence, his 
bias is to the most negative form of religion which he finds current 
around him. Opinions on religious problems may, we think, be 
broadly divided into four great classes. 1. Total scepticism, or 
non-theism.t 2. Belief in a God and natural religion. 3. Belief 
in a supernatural revelation. 4. Belief in a divinely-commissioned 
institution, the custodian and judge of a revelation. Each of these 
classes may, of course, be subdivided into many sections. Now we 
most strongly insist on the truth of the principle that the very 
same kind of arguments, the same train of thought, which lead a 
man to prefer Theism to scepticism should also predispose him to 
believe in the existence of a revelation ; and again, when con- 
sistently carried forward, to accept the claim of an institution to 
be the custodian and judge of revelation. The evidence varies, 
no doubt, in degree and cogency, in its different details, but 
the total effect of it is approximately the same in each case. 
To any one who is prepared to concede this, it is evident that a 
man may consistently remain a Theist ¢f not fairly confronted 
with a revelation which, like Christianity, can be reasonably 
advocated ; but if perfectly honest and consistent, his constant 
attitude towards revelation should be that of the ancient Patriarchs 
towards the Messiah,—he should feel his own state to be one of im- 
perfection and unsatisfied want, and a revelation to have, at. the 
least, a strong antecedent probability in its favour. 

Now an English Theist has almost invariably fallen from a more 
dogmatic form of religion to his present position ; he has usually 





* Page 322. 
t+ This is what Dr. Newman no doubt means by Atheism. Atheism, 
as conveying a positive conclusion that there is no God, is very rare, and 


glaringly unreasonable. 
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surrendered his intellect to the ascendancy of those principles which 
turn the mind away from faith. Speaking generally, therefore, the 
common experience which shows that converts to the Faith, or at 
least educated converts, are comparatively more numerous among 
the High Church than among any other section of non-Catholic 
Christians, is justified by this theory, for by casting in their lot 
with that party they have indicated their adhesion to a class of 
principles which leads to the Church ; and, provided its claims are 
adequately presented to them, they, humanly speaking, only require 
humility, consistency, and self-denial enough to accept them. 

To this rule, however, there is one class of persons, even in 
England, who form a decided exception ; they are those who are 
blessed, or, as some would say, cursed, with minds of a highly 
logical character. Protestantism, or rather non-Catholic Christianity, 
in so far as it is the belief in a supernatural revelation, is rational 
and consistent ; it is by the rejection of Catholicity that it involves 
itself in inextricable contradiction. For, to any clear-headed thinker, 
the advantage (to use the mildest term) of a living institution, 
the judge of revelation, as its columna et firmamentum, is so 
obvious, that the @ priori rejection of it as improbable, conflicts 
with the @ priori acceptance of revelation as probable. And, on 
the other hand, when the authorities of that revelation, whether 
Scripture or tradition, are examined, the evidence for the existence 
of such an institution is so cogent that the rejection of it, as is well 
pointed out by Mr. Pye in his excellent little book, ‘‘ The Religion 
of Common Sense,” involves the invalidation of all the testimony 
by which the revelation itself is supported. Now, virtuous and pious 
persons who are severely logical, if imbued with the tradition that 
it is a first principle that Rome is certainly wrong, are often im- 
pelled by the mere force of logic in the direction of latitudinarianism, 
without thereby ceasing to be in a manner pious or virtuous ; and 
if anything can be done to shake their first principle, they are able 
at once, without any transitional stage, to find repose in Catholicity, 
and “the world is astonished with the tidings that such an one, 
whom they took for a sceptic, has ‘ gone over to Rome.’ ”* 

Now the main object of this digression is to indicate the light in 
which Catholics ought to regard the more earnest and sincere Indian 
Theists. There isa far greater presumption of their being in good 
faith and open to conversion to the truth than can be extended to 
persons in England who hold opinions very nearly identical with 
them. Orientals are naturally more logical than Englishmen, and 
while they have rarely had any occasion, or even opportunity, of 
making inquiries into the claims of Catholicity, their education 
has, strange as it may seem, impregnated them with most of 





* Pye’s Religion of Common Sense, p. 43. 9 
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the anti-Catholic prejudices and exaggerations which disfigure 
ordinary Protestant controversy. In India, as in England, Catholic 
missionaries have therefore a double task,—to combat and dissipate 
anti-Catholic prejudices, and to exhibit the Catholic system in the 
rational and consistent light which properly belongs to it. While, 
however, the ends in the two countries are nearly identical, the 
means of attaining them are totally different. A prejudice against 
some Catholic doctrine, such as the intercession of the Saints, the 
efficacy of relics, or confession and priestly absolution, is commonly 
derived, partly from the fact of the doctrine attacked being stated in a 
perverted or distorted form, but partly also from its repugnance, even 
when reduced to its proper limits, to human pride and self-sufficiency. 
A Catholic controversialist generally combats the latter element 
most successfully by showing that the disputed doctrine is either 
explicitly declared, or at least justified in principle by Scripture. 
This, however, to educated Hindoos, is obviously worse than use- 
less. Asa rule, they do not trouble themselves to inquire whether 
Catholics or Protestants are the more orthodox Christians ; their 
view of Christianity is ordinarily this, that Christ was a great 
man, but yet only a man, and a fallible man; that in the main 
His teaching was good, moral, and laudable, but that it was never- 
theless interspersed with error natural to a man, who must be 
more or less influenced by time, place, country, and circumstances. 
It is so constantly dinned into their ears, that they often accept it 
as certain that the Reformation was in many respects a return to 
primitive Christianity ; but they nevertheless have no difficulty in 
admitting that in some instances, even where it has reformed for the 
better, it has reformed the Christianity of Christ as well as that 
of the Church of the sixteenth century.* To show, therefore, that 





* “Tf no new religious or moral truth has been discovered since the time 
of Christ, another sort of discovery has been made, that is, that of the 
erroneousness of some of the beliefs of Christ, such as those in the propriety 
of asceticism, in the existence of devils and the efficiency of exorcism, and in 
the occurrence of the universal dissolution in His own generation. Among 
these beliefs I desire to dwell a little on the first of them, that is, His belief 
in the propriety of leading an ascetical mode of life. Christ, though perhaps 
the greatest religious genius the world has ever seen, was still an ascetic, like 
those commonly met with in Asiatic countries. His not recognizing His 
mother when others pointed her out to Him, and His enjoining His disciples 
not to care for to-morrow’s food or raiment ; in short, the general mode of 
life which He led, followed afterwards by His disciples, proves that He was 
an ascetic. Now this asceticism has been relaxed in Protestant countries, 
although it exists in its integrity in Roman Catholic countries, which are in 
this respect more Christian than the former.” (A Defence of Brahmoism 
and the Brahmo Somaj, p. 13.) This was probably intended to refer to a 
—- in a pastoral letter of the amiable and much-lamented late Protestant 

ishop of Calcutta, Dr. Cotton, issued in 1859, in which, after referring to 
certain charges of over-indulgence made against the Anglican clergy in the 
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what is considered a Catholic error is derived from Scripture, only 
seems to such men to point out one more error in Scripture, and there- 
fore it is by an appeal to reason, natural religion, and the moral sense, 
that the doctrine, after being cleared of misconception, must be 
vindicated. In the same way, as regards positive evidence, modern 
English Catholic controversy almost exclusively proceeds on the 
principle of assuming the truth of Christianity, and proving (as it 
can do with unimpeachable cogency) that Catholicity is the only 
system which can correspond with even the broad outlines of true 

hristianity as set forth in the teaching of Christ and His Apostles ; 
but though it is no doubt important to satisfy even Hindoos that 
the Catholic Church is the legitimate development of the teaching 
of Christ instead of a corruption of it, this is obviously insufficient 
to convince them of its truth ; what are still needed are arguments 
deduced from natural religion and reason, and these, as a rule, 
receive too little attention, not only from Catholic missionaries in 
India, but even from Catholics in general; and hence many 
yearnings and aspirations for the truth, full of promise, and con- 
taining in them the germs of Catholicity, are nipped in the bud, 
and die of atrophy in the uncongenial atmosphere of Rationalism 
and Protestantism by which they are surrounded. 

The primary truth then which Catholics must keep in view in 
combating opinions such as those we are examining is that, 
though Theists in Europe are generally persons who have fallen 
to that position from a more positive form of religion, and whom, 
therefore, further controversy will probably only impel to the 
deeper descents involved in a more consistent realization of the 





“Calcutta Review,” he says, “ You may answer that asceticism is no part 
of the Gospel system.” Mr. Marshall well contrasts with this ex cathedraé 
utterance of the Anglican prelate the eloquent passage on the same 
subject in Father Faber’s “ Bethlehem,” pp. 145-6. ‘There were five 
spiritual presences in the Cave of Bethlehem. ... They were Poverty, 
Abandonment, Rejection, Secrecy, and Mortification. They started with 
the infant Jesus from the Cave, and they went with Him to the Tomb. 
They are stern powers, and their visages unlovely, and their voices harsh, 
and their company unwelcome to the natural man ; but to the eye which 
grace has cleansed they are beautiful exceedingly, and their solemnity 
inviting, and their spells, like those of earthly love, making the heart to 
burn, and full often guiding life into a romance of sanctity. . . . There 
was something, therefore, in these five things which expressed the character of 
the Incarnate Word. They portrayed His human sanctity. They were a 
prophecy of the Three pom | Thirty years. They foreshadowed the spirit and 
genius of His Church in all ages. ... Even now, what are all heresies which 
concern holy living but a dishonouring of them? Asceticism is part of the 
ignominy of the Cross, and modern heathenism turns from it with the same 
disdain which the olden heathenism of Greece and Rome did in the days of 
the persecuting Cesars.” Even the Hindoo Theist will rise up in judgment 
against modern heresy. 
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erroneous principles which determined their first decline, this is not 
true of Theism in the abstract, which is a halfway house to Catho- 
licity ; the mere fact that a man is found to be a. Theist tells us 
little until we know the quarter whence he came; he may have 
reached it on his upward journey towards truth as well as his down- 
ward descent towards error. This is precisely the crucial question 
with Indian Theism. Its limits are almost conterminous with 
European education, but it contains a miscellaneous crowd, who, 
though nearly allied in nominal belief, differ from each other toto 
celo in the religious principles which they make their rule of life. 
Many—we fear the great bulk—though they outwardly admit the 
existence of God, are, in fact, mere materialists, and act as if the 
resent life were all they had to think of. Of them we have but 
ittle hope ; but there are other Theists of a very different stamp— 
men who, having assented to the doctrine of Theism, make it the 
hinge on which all their opinions and principles turn, who say, if 
there is a God, every temporal interest is a mere trifle compared to 
the all-absorbing question what is His will, and how is it to be 
performed? Many, though not all of these earnest Theists, are 
adherents of the Brahmo Somaj, and after making every allowance 
for the gulf which exists—nowhere more so than in Anglicised 
India—between words and deeds, it is sad to witness the multitude 
of sincere and earnest men whose better instincts are starved and 
the purpose of their lives thwarted, because they have learned to 
accept it as a first principle, that that system which is the true 
goal of their aspirations must be condemned as a wicked absurdity 
and avoided like a pestilence. 

Our aim, therefore, in the present article is to exhibit the moral 
forces in action among Hindoo Theists, to show from their writings 
that true principles are really at work, struggling, no doubt, with 
others which are fundamentally erroneous ; and that among those 
who are now propagating these principles, all who are sincere ought 
to be led nearer and nearer to the Church, which should, through 
her missionaries, make herself more accessible to them, by taking a 
part in their inquiries and vindicating herself from the miscon- 
ceptions with which she is now invested in their eyes. 

The Brahmo Somaj began about 1830, and was at first more a 
protest against the excesses of Hindooism than an attempt to build 
up a new creed. The founder, Rajah Ram Mohun Raj, himself 
believed in no revelation, in the ordinary sense of that word, but 
found it advantageous to use the Vedas—the oldest and most vene- 
rated Hindoo Scriptures—as a lever to attack later errors. The 
rule of faith was the transparently inconsistent one that the Vedas 
were inspired because found conformable to natural reason, and 
therefore authoritative. A very few years, however, sufficed to 
show that what was considered by the Anglicised Hindoos of the 
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first half of the nineteenth century to be the teaching cf natural 
reason, was by no means identical with the doctrines of the Vedas, 
and these were accordingly ere long rejected. But further diffi- 
culty soon presented itself. Scarcely one educated Hindoo in 
a hundred was prepared to accept the doctrines which the Theistic 
Church proposed as built on the universal rule of natural reason ; 
reason was confronted with reason, and argument met by argu- 
ment; to evade this dilemma, intuition was called in to supplement 
reason, and the same doctrines still proposed on this modified basis. 
The result, however, has been equally unsuccessful ; not only the 
bulk of their countrymen refuse to accept their teaching, but 
even the Somaj itself has split up into two separate communions, 
and reason supplemented by intuition has become a house divided 
against itself. 

Now, from the moment Brahmists adopted natural religion, that 
is the truths of reason and conscience, as their flag, they evidently 
held a position which Catholics regard as in itself consistent and 
true. As one of its advocates correctly argues from 8. Paul— 


“The wrath of God is revealed from Heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness* of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness, because that 
which may be known of God is manifested in them ; for God hath shewed it 
unto them. For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse ; because that 
when they knew God they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful ; 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish hearts were darkened.”+ 
Now, from the expressions, “‘ God hath shewed it unto them,” “ clearly seen,” 
and especially “they are without excuse,” it is plain that the Apostle 
believed that the light of nature was quite sufficient to give man a correct 
knowledge of God.t 


This argument is used against certain Protestant opponents, who 
suicidally contended that the doctrine of the Deity could only be 
known from the Bible; it is perfectly sound as far as it goes, but 
the Brahmists fell into the fundamental error of forgetting or 
ignoring the principle that natural reason requires a virtuous dis- 
position, or rather, as a Catholic would describe it, an active and 
sensitive correspondence with Divine Grace, to enable each indi- 
vidual both to retain a vivid realization of the fundamental truths 
of natural religion, and also to infer correctly from these as pre- 
misses the further truths which can be developed from them. On 
this account natural reason, though sufficient for the probation of 





* The Brahmists, of course, use the Protestant version. 
+ Romans i. 18—21. 
t A Defence of Brahmoism, &c., p. 8. 
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each individual, so as to render him “without excuse,” is obviously 
ill-adapted to form the basis of a church which necessarily contains 
old and young, earnest and lukewarm, good and bad, and even 
among the good, pezsons of every varying stage of spiritual expe- 
rience and sanctity, whose reason will therefore give forth relatively 
discordant answers when questioned. It follows Phat natural reason, 
though sufficient to give each individual man such an apprehension 
of Divine Truth as makes him responsible to a Judge, who knows his 
opportunities and will make allowance for errors which are not the 
fault of his own free will, totally fails when established as a court 
of appeal, and called upon to prescribe a code of truths which may 
form the basis of an organized religious community. 

Again, the leaders of the Brahmists fell into the very error which 
was manifestly incidental to their claim. They acted asif infallible, 
and confidently proclaimed their own views as undoubted truths of 
natural religion. But though generally good and earnest men, they 
were far from perfect, and to a most laudable love of God and zeal 
for virtue they united a far from laudable bias against revelation in 
general, and a nineteenth century spirit of condemnation of all that 
was old and time-honoured. »* accordance with the principle 
we have just stated, errors of the will generated errors of the 
intellect ; and hence they maintained that natural reason con- 
demned the practice of penance and asceticism, the incarnation 
of the Deity, objective (or as they call it) book-revelation, and 
other similar truths ; the fact being that natural reason tells us 
nothing decisive about the incarnation of the Deity, approves, when 
fully vivified by the constant practice of virtue and meditation, of 
penance as a means of more intimate union with God, and instructs 
the mind, as we argue further on, to regard an objective revelation 
as at least highly probable and desirable. 

Natural reason, then, though sufficient for man’s probation as a 
rational creature, does not lead to religious unity ; this the Brah- 
mists have found out, and we may confidently urge it as a satis- 
factory sign of progress that they have begun to recognize the im- 
portance of virtue, not merely for its own sake, but also as qualifying 
the intellect for religious truth. The two lectures delivered in 1863 
are nearly identical in tone ; they both point out the inconsistency of 
their opponents in making the belief in God subsequent to, instead 
of independent of, revelation ; and confidently take their stand on 
intuition as a full and adequate foundation for a universal natural 
religion. One of them, it is true, admits “the necessity of external 
influences, as occasions for calling forth the latent intuitions of the 
mind. ... Education is necessary, not that it may put Theistic 
truths into the mind which were not there previously, but that it 
may develop the truths already existing there, and, with the aid of 
sound logic, constitute a complete and scientific system of natural 
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theology”: * but though this train of thought, if followed up, would 
have proved fatal to the value of intuition as a bond of religious unity, 
the speaker manifests no apprehension of its dangerous tendencies, 
and lightly passes on to other subjects. In a few years, however, we 
find a most marked change in tone; the two lectures in 1866 were 
both by Keshub Chunder Sen + (whose position can best be under- 
stood by saying that he is to the Bengallee Brahmists what Father 
Faber was to the London Oratorians), and created a great sensation 
in Calcutta. Both manifest a most unsettled state of convictions ; 
an intellectual uncertainty similar to the state of mind of the Trac- 
tarians when the bishops began openly to charge against them. 
Though no formal retractation is made, it is evident that the notion 
of intuition as supplying an innate bond of doctrinal union among 
mankind on religious subjects, has vanished. The first lecture is 
for a non-Christian so appreciative a eulogy of Jesus Christ, that 
the Protestant missionaries had reason to hope that it indicated a 
most important accession to their ranks. The second, on Great 
Men, was intended to damp these expectations by explaining, in 
a non-Christian sense, the drift of the previous lecture. As far as 
the lectures enable one to gather the speaker’s mind, he endeavours 
to extricate the Brahmist theory from its difficulties by admitting 
revelations, but not zzfallible revelations. In fact, consciously or 
unconsciously, he appropriates the Protestant theory of the Church 
and applies it to the revelation itself. All great religious geniuses, 
he says, are inspired by God to propagate important religious truths ; 
still they are not infallible in their teaching ; they may err; and 
the individual mind must in the last resort, decide for itself what 
to accept and what to reject. 

The language in which the leader of Hindoo Theism speaks of 
our Blessed Lord deserves to be extracted :— 


Whatever differences there may be on strictly theological questions, I 
must say I am no hater of Christianity, much less of Jesus Christ. I cherish 
the profoundest reverence for the character of Jesus, and the lofty ideal of 
moral truth which he taught and lived. . . . There can be no question that 
Jesus was commissioned and destined by Providence for the great work 
which he came to perform. . . . He sacrificed Himself for the benefit of 
mankind. . . . It was from no selfish impulse, from no mistaken spirit of 
fanaticism, that he bravely and cheerfully offered himself to be crucified on 
the cross. He laid his life down that God might be glorified. I have always 
regarded the cross as a beautiful emblem of self-sacrifice unto the glory of 
God, one which is calculated to quicken the higher feelings and aspirations 
of the heart, and to purify the soul ; and I believe there is not a heart, how 





* The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated, p. 17. 
+ This gentleman is, we believe, on his way to England ; in fact, he will 
probably be in England when this article appears. 
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callous and hard soever it may be, that can look with cold indifference on 
that grand and significant symbol. . . Verily he was above ordinary humanity. 
Sent by Providence to reform and regenerate mankind, he received from 
Providence wisdom and power for that great work. . . . Blessed Jesus, im- 
mortal child of God! For the world he lived and died. May the world 
appreciate him and follow his precepts. . . . The two fundamental doctrines 
of Gospel ethics, which stand out prominently above all others, and give it 
its peculiar grandeur, and its pre-eminent excellence, are, in my opinion, the 
doctrines of forgiveness and self-sacrifice ; and it is in these we perceive the 
moral greatness of Christ. [And addressing his fellow-countrymen in his 
peroration, he says]:—And the better to stimulate you to a life of self-denial, 
I hold up to you the cross on which Jesus died. May his example so influence 
you, that you may be prepared to offer even your blood, if need be, for the 
regeneration of your country.* 


These strong expressions naturally led to his being misunderstood, 
even by his own followers. In his next lecture he vindicated 
himself by the process of “levelling up.” He indicated that his 
view of our Saviour was that He was Primus, but that He was 
only Primus inter pares. He says that God manifests Himself to 
man in a twofold manner—in nature and in history. 


But in what manner does God manifest Himself in history? Through 
great men... . A great man is a giant among pigmies ; he towers above 
the level of ordinary humanity. His greatness is unmistakable. It is through 
these great men, these leaders of mankind, that God reveals Himself to us in 
history ; in short, they constitute what we mean by God in history... . That 
some nations have carried their reverence for prophets so far as to deify 
them, and worship them as God, or rather God in human shape, does not in 
the least appear to me surprising or unaccountable, however guilty they may 
be of man-worship. For ifa prophet is not God, is he a mere man? That 
cannot be. Such an hypothesis would not adequately explain all the problems 
of his life. The fact is, as I have already said, he is both divine and human ; 
he is both God and man. He is a “God-man.” He is an incarnation of God. 
Yes, I look upon a prophet as a divine incarnation ; in this sense that he is 
the spirit of God manifest in human flesh. True incarnation is not as popular 
theology defines it, the absolute perfection of the divine nature embodied in 
mortal form ; it is not the God of the universe putting on a human body, the 
infinite becoming finite in space and time, in intelligence‘and power (!). It 
simply means God manifest in humanity, not God made man, but God ix 
man. Man, however great he may be, however excellent and divine his 
character, is human, and as such liable to all the imperfections and infirmities 
of man, and the thousand evils which flesh is heir to. He is not generically 
different from the human kind, but is simply exalted above it in degree. 
Made of the same flesh and blood, endowed with the same constitution as 
ordinary men, he is far superior to them, on account of the high destiny of his 





* Jesus Christ ; Europe and Asia, pp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 12, 25, 30. 
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life, the divine commission he bears, and the large measure of moral force 
which he naturally possesses for the successful accomplishment of the same. 
When, therefore, he is honoured above others as God’s incarnation, we are to 
understand his superiority to be one of degree, not of kind. . . Great men appear 
when they are needed. . . . In the established economy of Providence they 
are special dispensations to meet the pressing wants of humanity.* 


The attitude which the individual should assume towards the 
inspired Great Man is thus described :— 


This makes every one of us feel a deep moral interest in them, and leads 
us to place ourselves in an attitude of reverent loyalty towards them, that 
we may receive from them the precious boon which they were designed and 
destined by God to confer on us. We cannot dishonour or trifle with them ; 
we cannot dispose of them, as mere great historic characters, with empty 
praise and admiration, we must regard them as God’s manifestation to each 
one of us, and so open the whole heart to them, that it may be filled with 
all that is great, noble, and divine in them. We should so love and revere 
them that, under their influence and with their will, we may find Him whom 
they reveal.+ 


No test is suggested anywhere to enable a disciple to distinguish 
the chaff from the grain, to know what portions of a Great Man’s 
teaching are stamped with his imperfections, and to be rejected as 
erroneous. 

Like all other theories which endeavour to set up natural reason 
as the antagonist of revelation, this is absolutely suicidal. If there 
is one feature which stands out more prominently than another 
in the teaching of Christ of the Christian and Jewish ‘prophets, it 
is that of doctrinal exclusiveness. If the Evangelists are to be 
trusted (apart from the question of their inspiration) as correct 
exponents of Christ’s teaching, the Being whom the Brahmist 
leader considers the first of men—of whom he says, “‘ It is my firm 
conviction that his teachings find a response in the universal con- 
sciousness of humanity,” t—-said, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned.”’|| And the same idea is spread broadcast throughout 
Christ’s teaching. If His followers can be supposed to be un- 
trustworthy exponents of His views on this point, what guarantee 
have we that a single word, a single idea of His has been correctly 
handed down to us? Now the virtue of doctrinal latitudinarianism 
is spoken of as a kind of first principle among Brahmists ; they 
speak of Christian exclusiveness in precisely the same manner as 








* Great Men, pp. 6,9, 11. + Ibid., p. 7. 
ft Jesus Christ, &c., p. 24. || S. Mark xvi. 15, 16. 
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Protestants do of Catholic exclusiveness. Was Christ wrong? If 
so, even according to their view the Greatest of Men was wrong 
on a point which obviously distorted the whole of His practical 
teaching, and has left its ill effects behind it for eighteen centuries : 
one too ‘‘ who received wisdom and favour from Providence for that 
great work.”* How much more, then, may the Brahmists them- 
selves be wrong on any one of the doctrines which are the corner- 
stones of their system. As a fact, exclusiveness for what each 
one regards as true, is the natural offspring of love and earnestness 
for truth, as latitudinarianism is the natural product of lukewarm- 
ness and apathy. The Brahmists hold a smaller body of trath 
than Christians ; hence they wish Christians to fraternize with 
them on religious questions ; but they are exclusive, and properly 
exclusive, towards those who reject what they consider essential 
truth, and the more earnest of them have recently created a schism 
rather than keep up unity with the others who would not accept 
their doctrines. Plainly the question at issue is, what truths are 
essential and what not? and exclusiveness is as transparently a 
virtue for the former as it is a fault for the latter. 

It occasions no surprise then to find that during the last three 
or four years Brahmism, as a coherent system of religion, built upon 
a specific rule of faith, has been in a state of dissolution. ‘I'he 
Brahmists are slow to admit it; but the fact is patent to an out- 
sider, and in none of the later publications which have fallen into 
our hands do we find any attempt to vindicate their original theory 
from the fatal objections which have been urged against it, though 
there is also no open admission of its failure. On the other hand, 
amid the unsettlement of mind thus caused, it is possible to trace 
a growing and sometimes striking appreciation of principles which 
are essentially Catholic, as we must endeavour now to show. 

In order to facilitate our task, and make it more complete, it is 
necessary to state what we believe to be the ordinary as well as 
correct theory as to the manner in which faith is a moral probation, 
although it concerns questions mainly intellectual ; this will enable 
us to bring out clearly the principles which should combine to lead 
aman whose mind is a tabula rasa in religion to faith in Catho- 
licity. Asa matter of fact, such persons have hitherto been few 
and far between, though everything seems to indicate that they will 
be more numerous in future; but all we say applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to those who believe in some erroneous religious system, 
and who thereby already hold a certain number of important truths, 
which they would otherwise have to acquire, and which, consistently 
followed up, tend to lead them out of their own religion and towards 
Catholicity ; as, for instance, the dogmatic principle in the case of 
earnest Protestants. Catholicity, we need scarcely say, requires as 
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a fundamental truth that mankind, even without the aid of revela- 
tion, can arrive with certainty at the conviction that there is a 
God, a distinction between right and wrong, and that men are free 
and responsible agents. It is commonly, moreover, and (we are 
convinced) most truly held by Catholics that by faithfully acting 
up to these convictions, through God’s help, each individual can 
constantly purify and illuminate his moral sense, diminish the dis- 
turbing influences of time, place, age, circumstances, and attain 
more and more nearly to the various truths of natural religion and 
morality. Now one of the most important of these virtues thus 
acquired is, if not Faith itself, that feeling of intellectual im- 
potence and of absolute dependence upon God which is the chief 
precursor of Faith; and a person who, in this frame of mind, 
sincerely and prayerfully enters upon the examination of Catho- 
licity and of its evidences is convinced of the truth of its claim, 
and Divine grace builds upon this human conviction the un- 
swerving confidence of Faith. Such, in the outline, is the 
Catholic theory ; but it is met at the outset by two grave objec- 
tions: (1) that there are intelligent, sincere, and well-informed 
persons who do not accept the fundamental truths which we have 
alleged to be the common property of all’men ; (2) that there are 
unquestionably real, tangible, and plausible objections to Catho- 
licity, which even the learned cannot adequately and efficiently 
remove, much more the unlearned multitude, who are called upon 
to believe in it. These two difficulties require an answer ; and the 
general principles on which (we think) such answer can be given 
were set forth in an article which appeared in our number for last 
October under the title “ Explicit and Implicit Thought.” We 
will apply part of what was there said to the subject before us. 

The first important distinction we have to insist upon is that 
between what is called in the article “reasoning,” which is carried 
on implicitly and often unconsciously, and “arguing,” which is 
explicit and, of course, conscious. Religious truth is obviously a 
question of reason and not argument ; and as Dr. Newman says, in 
a passage quoted in that article, it is true of mankind, as a rule, 
that “they may argue badly but they reason well.” Again, as 
experience no less than theory shows us, one most principal security 
for good implicit reasoning is “simplicity of intention.” Now 
our contention is, that as a man’s intellect awakens, reason 
leads him to the conviction that he is a creature, that there is a 
distinction between right and wrong, and that he is a responsible 
agent, and by consequence that he has a Creator, Legislator, and 
Judge. ‘Now it is self-evident that, among all who admit this 
fundamental body of truths, those alone act reasonably who build 
their whole course of life predominantly on its consideration, who 
ever seek moral and religious truth with earnestness and simplicity 
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of intention. In other words, a man acts more reasonably—whether - 


he be educated or uneducated, speculative or unspeculative, matters 
not at all—the more constantly these primary religious doctrines 
occupy his mind as actively energizing premisses carrying him 
forward implicitly to a larger and larger assemblage of practical 
conclusions.”* Among these conclusions none is more important 
than the lesson which a thoughtful Theist soon learns, that there 
exists a great rival power to Theistic meditation, repose, and love 
—that great power which Christ calls ‘the world,” and which 
He declares to be in undying antagonism to His religion. This 
does not imply any feeling that there is an antagonism between 
duty towards God and duty towards our fellow-men, but that the 
spirit of the world tends towards selfishness, pleasure, material 
interests, individual success and reputation, conceit, pride, a con- 
stant sensitiveness in behalf of those truths which point to the 
dignity and importance of man, and the quasi-oblivion of the in- 
evitable certainty of death at last, and its daily possibility ; while 
the spirit of Theism invites to charity and forbearance towards 
others, self-denial, moral interests, the caring more for the success 
of the cause than for one’s own fame, self-diffidence, humility, a 
ready realization of those truths which show the littleness and 
dependence of man, and the habit of viewing things by anticipation 
in the light which the deathbed will shed upon them. Now man- 
kind perceive this antagonism implicitly with unerring sagacity ; 
and therefore the first and foremost virtue which we ought to look 
for in a Theist is that he should condemn the atmosphere of worldly 
interests and pleasures as adverse to moral and spiritual life. He 
need not be anxious to shun it: his duty in that respect depends 
on his mental constitution, and the bulk of mankind are designed for 
living and working in the world. But as mental or physical exercise, 
though it may even conduce to the health of a man, requires, in 
order that it should not sap his strength, that he adequately 
repair by food and rest the wear and tear that it occasions,—so an 
earnest ‘I'heist should feel that he must constantly have recourse te 
prayer, meditation, and other moral and spiritual food, to repair 
the injurious influences which necessary and proper attention to 
worldly affairs and duties would otherwise exercise. 

Reserving for the present our reply to the second objection, the 
above considerations supply an easy answer to the first. That well- 
informed persons should sincerely (in the ordinary sense of the 
word) question the fundamental truths of religion, such as the 
existence and moral government of God, does not prove that their 
reason did not, in the first instance, operating implicitly, convince 
them of these truths, or that it would not, if faithfully and pro- 
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perly exercised, have led them to accept further truth. In fact, 
there must be very few persons who will not admit that they once 
were firmly convinced of the existence and moral government of 
God, even if they have come to doubt them later on. ‘I'he ques- 
tion is, when they held these truths, did they, acting reasonably, 
build their whole course of life predominantly on their considera- 
tion ? did they allow creatures to fill the place which they saw to 
belong to their Creator, and so gradually to intercept and shut out 
the rays which proceeded from Him to illuminate their reason ? 
For the purpose of invalidating the force of the objection urged 
(and this is all we are called upon to do), this seems to us con- 
clusive ; .but though it may be difficult to prove, there are few who 
will not admit that the very persons who doubt fundamental 
Theistic truths are precisely those who, as far as man can judge, did 
not realize them or act up to them as they should, before their 
doubts commenced, and have therefore only themselves to thank 
for the haze which subsequently settled over their reason. 

Now Brahmism has from the first been in accordance with Catho- 
licity in the capacity for attaining truth which it has assigned to 
man’s natural reason, but differed from it, as we have shown, (1) in 
ignoring the principle that virtue or correspondence with divine 
grace is necessary to the successful use of this reason ; (2) in con- 
sidering that natural reason condemns the @ priori propriety and 
probability of revelation instead of most emphatically upholding it. 
Tt is therefore with the greatest gratification that we find that the 
truths which tend directly to establish these principles have of late 
years been rapidly growing on the religious consciousness of its 
adherents. 

For instance, the antagonism between ‘‘ the world” and true 
religion is recognized in the most emphatic manner by Keshub 
Chunder Sen in the preamble of his eloquent lecture on Great Men. 


The age in which we live has its advantages as well as disadvantages. 
In these days of civilization and enlightenment, of industry and enterprise, 
of trade and manufacture, of steam and electricity, of scientific discoveries 
and inventions, there are on all sides cheering indications of material im- 
provement and prosperity. But the age does not seem to be favourable to the 
spiritual interests of man. In the midst of all this pomp and splendour of 
material prosperity ill fares the spirit. While the senses enjoy an endless 
variety of physical comforts, the soul droops and pines in an uncongenial 
atmosphere. Modern civilization is eminently and essentially materialistic. 

In the discharge of moral and religious duties especially, and in all 
concerns affecting the interests of the soul, men follow not the high and im- 
mutable principles of conscience, but the low and convenient standard of 
conventionalism. . . . From such tendencies which characterize the civiliza- 
tion of the present age, India is not entirely free. . . . The physical resources 
of the country are undergoing wonderful expansion and development, and 
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everywhere we behold daily multiplying signs of material prosperity. The 
intellectual gloom which for centuries covered its face is being dispelled by 
the rays of liberal education, and the mists of idolatry and superstition are 
fast disappearing. But alas ! what have we instead of these ?—the materialism 
of modern civilization. Utilitarian views have already spread far and wide 
among the educated classses, and Positivism counts its followers by hundreds. 
Few care about the sacred interests of the soul ; and those who do, rest con- 
tented with a few vague rationalistic dogmas. It is certainly the duty of all 
who are interested in the welfare of India to endeavour to check in due 
season these sceptical tendencies of the age, and to infix in the minds of the 
rising generation such positive ideas of the higher duties of religion, as may 
enable them to attain the blessings of salvation. 


“ Modern civilization is essentially materialistic”! Pius IX., 
the Father of Christendom, has also warned us of this truth, for 
he has condemned the error that the Church of Christ ought to 
seek a reconciliation with modern civilization. No honest man 
can doubt his meaning. It is not the material improvements or 
discoveries of the age that he condemns; not its railways, its 
telegraphs, its sciences, its instruments ;—they are all to be found 
in his dominions as elsewhere ;—it is its materialistic and utilitarian 
spirit, and the principles which emanate from that spirit, which are 
in deadly antagonism to the principles of the Kingdom of God. And 
for this he has been denounced from hundreds of pulpits, by 
hundreds of organs calling themselves Christian, while even the 
Hindoo Theist, nursed in the very atmosphere of the philosophy 
which he condemns, perceives the deep truth which is proclaimed 
so emphatically by the Successor of Peter. 

Not only does the Brahmist leader admit thus categorically the 
antagonism between ‘“‘the world” and religion, but he elsewhere 
dwells upon this truth more emphatically in his sermon on Regene- 
rating Faith, deducing from it principles which, consistently 
followed out, lead directly to Catholicity. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the subject before us. . . . 
However obvious and simple the fundamental truths of speculative and 
practical Theism may be, and however supported they may be by common 
consent, a small amount of reflection will suffice to show that there are some 
very important points of disagreement amongst those who profess to believe 
in them. [A candid admission, which is obviously destructive of any attempt 
to build a universal church on the basis of common consent and natural reason. | 
The fact is—leaving aside the countless variety of sectarian creeds—even in 
regard to Catholic* and essential truths, religion, as it prevails in the world, 
admits of a twofold classification. . . . The material distinction which exists 





* The Brahmists always lay claim to the title Catholic ; an interesting fact, 
as showing that the mind spontaneously perceives that religion, to be true, 
must be in its character universal. 
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between these two systems of religion deserves our careful attention. . . . both 
spring up originally from the same root, but soon branch off in different and 
opposite directions. . . . I feel justified in calling the one the religion of the 
world, and the other the religion of heaven; the one man-made, the other 
God-made religion. ... In the religion of the world, man is his own guide, 
and to a great extent his own saviour. He depends upon his own faculties 
and powers for the attainment of truth and for deliverance from sin. Its 
prayer is that man’s will may be done on earth, in the name of God. Whereas, 
the prayer of heaven’s creed is that God’s will may be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. In the one, religion is subordinated to man’s judgment and wishes, 
and from the decrees of Providence there is always an appeal to human 
prudence [self-will ?] for final decision. In the other, God’s will is absolute 
and immutable law, and His judgment final and irreversible.* 


The preacher then continues to dilate on man’s weakness and 
imperfection, adopting entirely the Christian view of human nature, 
and his remedy is as follows :— 


There must be a clear turning-point in man’s career. This turning-point 
is Faith. Once brought to this point, the heart of man undergoes a marvel- 
lous change . . . he gives up his old ideas and schemes of self-reformation, 
and believing that salvation cometh from God alone, he puts his humble 
faith in Him. Thus arrogance and self-sufficiency make room for humility 
and self-abnegation. .. . How humble is the man of Faith. 


Nothing could sound better than this, and it is evidently a 
favourite view of Brahmism of the day, since the pamphlet on 
Deism and Theism, or Rationalism and Faith, written on the fol- 
lowing anniversary, is drawn up in the form of a catechism, in 
which the religion of the world 1s called Deism, and the religion of 
God, Theism, or Faith. 


Deism professes to believe God in the abstract, to love God in the abstract, 
and obey the abstract commandments of God. Theism professes to believe 
God in the way that He chooses to make His manifestation in the soul of man 
for his guidance and good. . . .  Deism is of the world, and delights in the 
objects, pursuits, and advancement of the world, seeking only what is called 
the goodness of actions. Theism is of heaven, and has no part in the self- 
forgetful anxieties and avocations of the world.t 


There is much in the above which looks directly towards Catho- 
licity, but unfortunately in both pamphlets the explanation of Faith 
is incomplete and inadequate, though containing much that is ex- 
cellent. Faith is represented as a constant living in the presence of 
God ; a “ spiritual perception ” of Him ; a moving “in a purer and 
holier atmosphere ”; and it “can effectually guard us against sin 
and temptation, and enable us to inhale purity as freely, as easily as 





* Regenerating Faith, pp. 1—4. t+ Deism and Theism, p. 1. 
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we now inhale impurity in the atmosphere of the world.” So in 
regard to the immortality of the soul, we “ must learn to realize 
the next world through Faith.” From it comes Regeneration, which 
is “‘ the death of the carnal nature, which we have in common with 
the lower animals, and the establishment in its place of a complete 
spiritual life in God.’’* 

Were we engaged in controversy with Christians, it might be 
important to show how inadequate a conception this is of the doc- 
trine of saving Faith as taught by Christ ; but we may be confident 
that a year or two will correct the excesses of the Brahmists in 
this respect : and as the realizing God’s Presence as well as the 
other fundamental truths of Theism, and the distrusting our- 
selves, are important virtues, we may accept them as common 
ground, and endeavour to bring out the points which the Brahmist 
writers still treat defectively. ‘They seem to confine their attention 
to remedying the errors of the will rather than the errors of the 
reason in fallen man, and the issue must be made a little clearer to 
analyze the question properly. 

Retracing our steps, then, we find it admitted that important 
differences of opinion are found, ‘“‘even in regard to Catholic and 
essential truths”; now the question is, does Faith remedy this 
evil, and bring with it a correct apprehension of Divine truth ; and 
if so, how? Evidently a Brahmist must admit that it does, since 
if a doctrine be an essential error, the vivid spiritual perception 
and realization of this error as truth can only be fatal to virtue 
instead of fruitful of it. The question then arises, how? Here too 
we are again in accord in the first step. A person who realizes the 
doctrine of an omnipotent and just Creator will feel bound to 
exercise his reason in prayerful dependence on his Maker, and to 
supplicate Him earnestly and confidingly for guidance. But from this 
point two rival theories present themselves: (1) that God should 
directly assist the individual reason to decide correctly all the 
essential doctrinal questions which require belief; (2) that the 
Almighty should embody His essential commands and teaching in 
an objective revelation, and should guide the individual reason to 
accept it as a religious authority. The latter is the Catholic 
principle ; low Churchmen and Dissenters generally adopt an 
inconsistent and confused intermixture of the two; while the 
Brahmists appear to have adopted the former, without, however, in 
any way justifying their preference. Yet this point is, in fact, the 
crucial question in the whole field of religious inquiry ; and the 
principles which Brahmists have admitted ought to lead them 
unhesitatingly to look upon a revelation as being morally prefer- 
able, and @ priori probable. 








* Regenerating Faith, passim. 
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(1.) In the first place, if God’s will is to assist each intellect to 
determine particular truths for itself, then each man is, in the last 
resort, his own authority, he is the voice of God to himself. His 
guarantee for any doctrine under discussion being true, is his own 
conviction that it is so; he may honestly believe that this convic- 
tion proceeds from God, but still his theory makes his own mind 
the inevitable channel of Divine inspiration, and therefore he can 
admit of no appeal from his own opinion to any other tribunal. 

The consequence is, that a man must be self-confident and self- 
sufficient on religious questions. Now Brahmists teach that 
humility and self-distrust are true Theistic virtues, and should be 
the result of Faith. How can they be so, if the theory of personal 
guidance in regard to doctrine be true? In the lecture first named 
at the head of this article there is a special reference to this 
question :— 

I desire to say a few words on the charge of arrogance and self-sufficiency, 
which has of late been frequently advanced against the Somaj. . . . Gentle- 
men, if the Brahmo Somaj inculcates one principle more than another on the 
minds of its followers, that principle is humility. Humility is one of the 
vital principles of the religion of the Brahmoes. . . . To say that Brahmism 
ineulcates self-sufficiency is to say an untruth. That religion is not and 
camot be a religion of self-sufficiency which acknowledges prayer to be 
indispensable to faith and salvation... . We admit as fully as anybody 
else the imperfections of man, his weakness and his liability to sin (also to 
error), and the impossibility of mere human agency to secure salvation.* 


We quite admit that the Brahmists preach humility, but if 
truth is to be obtained without the aid of objective revelation where 
is there any consistent field for the exercise of that virtue in its 
most important branch, intellectual humility? As we said, 
prayer is the common property of all religions, certainly of none 
more than Catholicity ; but if, after prayer, a man is to be justified 
in saying, in regard to a religious controversy, you are wrong because 
my judgment is against you, and I am divinely guided, how can he 
practise intellectual humility? No! Brahmists correctly recognize 
humility and self-distrust as fundamental virtues. ‘‘ We must love 
God so thoroughly that our feelings, our reason, our faith, and our 
will may be entirely surrendered to Him, and be in unison with 
His holy nature” ;+ and these virtues cannot be practised in their 
integrity unless God has somewhere revealed His Will and His 
teaching objectively and externally to each individual. Otherwise 
each man is the final judge in the case of his own doubts and 
difficulties, and has no other way of surrendering his reason to 
God than by submitting to himself ! 





* The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated, p. 11. 
+ The Future Church, p. 19. 
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To this all-important principle a very insidious objection is some- 
times urged ; it is said that to accept revelation as true, and an 
authority as divinely commissioned, is in itself an act of private 
judgment, and if we must rely on ourselves for this, we display no 
more self-sufficiency in constituting ourselves judges in detail. This 
is constantly objected to Catholics by Protestants, and may be equally 
objected to revelation in general; but by comparing the analogous 
operations of the intellect and the will it is found to be entirely 
fallacious. To be self-willed is regarded as a very intelligible 
fault, and to be unselfish a virtue; yet the whole merit of doing 
an act pleasing to another is that it be voluntary. An act which 
is involuntary is in no way meritorious ; but if a man, by the exer- 
cise of his own will, brings himself to carry out the wishes of others, 
he is rightly considered to deserve the greatest credit. Hence it is 
plain that a man is properly regarded as unselfish when he wills, ix 
the general, to sacrifice his own will in particulars to the will of 
others. ‘The very same may be said of the intellect. Man, being 
an intelligent creature, an act of faith must be an act of his intel- 
ligence ; but the merit of intellectual humility and of submission to 
the Divine reason lies not in abdicating the use of reason, but in 
so using it in the general as to be ready to waive the right of fol- 
lowing it iv particulars: an act which is impossible if the indi- 
vidual judgment be the channel of Divine teaching in particulars, 
but possible if there be anywhere a revelation external to the 
individual. 

Hence, in proportion as a man realizes, as the Brahmists do, the 
important truth that intellectual humility, diffidence, and self- 
distrust are virtues proper to intelligent creatures in respect to their 
Creator, so ought he to be drawn on to conclude that it is fitting 
and probable that the Divine teaching should be embodied in an 
authority external to himself and entitled to claim his belief. 

(2.) A second reason why an objective revelation is probable is 
to be found in the fact that though fundamental truths are attain- 
able by the natural reason, man has an instinctive craving for a 
deeper and clearer insight into the mysteries of religion than he can 
thus obtain. The primary truths of Theism serve but to stimulate 
a devout man to seek to know more of the mysteries of Divine 
love, salvation, and redemption. Now, if God’s guidance is limited 
to assisting each prayerful and virtuous man to decide correctly the 
questions which come within the cognizance of natural reason, it is 
plain that deeper truths must remain for ever a sealed book, and 
this want be unsatisfied ; whereas an objective revelation, besides 
fixing on an immovable rock the truths of natural religion, and 
rescuing those who believe in it from the dangers of error, also 
affords a channel for such supernatural truths beyond the range of 
human reason as the Divine wisdom may see fit to communicate 
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to man. We are convinced that this argument has far greater 
implicit weight than may seem to attach to it when stated 
explicitly. God, who designed to reveal Himself to man, has 
implanted in the human mind an instinctive craving for a reve- 
lation, and a kind of dissatisfaction with the limits of natural 
religion, which are specially designed to induce him to persevere iu 
a state of inquiry, till he finds rest in submission to the truth. 
(3.) There is a third most important distinction between the two 
theories, which reason intuitively perceives in its full force, 
though we find it difficult to express it with equal cogency. All 
mathematicians know that at certain angles some of the functions 
of those angles cannot be employed in calculation without in- 
creasing a hundredfold the risk of mistake. For instance, to use 
the tangent of an angle measured to be nearly 90°, or the cotangent 
of an angle of a few seconds only, is to court error. In a similar 
manner, the theory of individual inspiration evokes the maximum 
of human error and frailty, while that of an external inspiration, 
and of Divine guidance to accept the inspired authority, reduces it 
to a minimum. We may assume it as admitted that prayer, 
earnestness, a vivid realization of the Divine Presence and of 
other fundamental verities, and a virtuous life, are requisites to a 
correct appreciation of doctrinal truth; now if the problem to be 
solved with the Divine guidance, is whether such and such an alleged 
revelation is true or not, cach man can and should once for all 
concentrate all his prayers, all his inquiries, all his intellectual 
energies, all his earnestness, in deciding the question, and, once 
decided, he has but to become as a little child, and accept the 
teaching of his Heavenly Father. But if there is no objective 
revelation, if the natural reason of the individual has to determine 
each doctrinal truth, each moral question as it arises, the liability to 
error is at a maximum. The will acts powerfully upon the intellect 
and disturbs its correctness, and the reason will consequently be 
placed at the extreme of disadvantage for aiming at an unbiassed 
and true conclusion at each critical moment, when its pronounce- 
ment ought to be most clear and decisive. For the more a man is 
tempted by interest or inclination to deviate from the right path, the 
more he needs that his conscience be clearly guided by his intellect 
to condemn it. If his rule of faith is external to himself, this will be 
so, the teaching he accepts will be as sharply, as pointedly adverse to 
his wishes as ever; not so, however, if he is his own final arbiter. 
The very judgment which his intellect clearly endorsed before, when 
not under temptation, will now appear doubtful and uncertain, for 
the very reason that the intellect is urged by the will to question it. 
As an instance, Theists as well as Catholics may be monogamists. 
The Catholic accepts this doctrine on the authority of the Church, 
and if ever tempted to marry a second wife, could not alter the pre- 
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ciseness of the condemnation which his wishes receive from it. Not 
so, however, a Theist. His previous opinion is always open to 
reconsideration, by the same authority that promulgated it, viz., 
himself; and the chances are that, in the hour of temptation, the 
will to marry a second wife would bias the intellect, which previously 
condemned the practice, into now approving of it. It was thus that 
Luther and the leaders of the so-called Reformation gave their 
sanction to bigamy in a well-known instance ; and Henry VIII. 
found any pretext sufficient for a divorce, when he had once rejected 
the authority which curbed his licentiousness. 

We might multiply arguments in favour of the & priori propriety 
of a revelation ; but the above considerations, derived as they are 
from fundamental verities implanted in every human heart, seem 
abundantly to establish the principle we are contending for ; in fact, 
we can trace a dawning conviction of this kind among the Brahmists 
themselves, since in the arbitrary distinction drawn between Deism 
and Theism, the former is condemned, among other errors, for being 
“independent of any revelation that is made of God’s nature from 
time to time by such holy men or prophets or his chosen children 
as He honours with special inspiration for that purpose over and 
above other human beings.” Whereas Theism “yields itself to 
“the counsels of higher experience, the gentle precepts of sainted 
human brotherhood, left to earth as a holy legacy of heaven.’* 

But this reasoning does not stop short at the abstract probability 
of a revelation ; all the arguments which we have just urged in 
proof of its @ priori probability and propriety apply with equal 
force in favour of God having instituted a system such as Catho- 
licity as the pillar and ground of truth, the custodian and judge 
of His revelation. For the one fundamental principle which 
recommends the theory of an objective revelation, is the pro- 
vision which it affords for a standard of truth and right, external 
to the individual mind, to which it can with humility, self-distrust, 
and childlike confidence conform itself; but this requires as a sine 
qué non that the revelation be definite and decisive in regard to 
all the essential doctrines which it teaches. If it fails to do so; 
if its pronouncements are faltering and uncertain ; if learned, or 
even ordinarily sensible and well-informed men, adopt different and 
inconsistent interpretations ; it ceases to be an authority, and the 
individual, however much he may wish to be humble, childlike, 
and self-distrustful, is compelled to arrogate to himself the task of 
sitting in judgment on the conflicting opinions of others probably 
wiser and better than himself, and placing his confidence in the 
correctness of his own decision! Now it is not too much to say 
that no religion in the world affords an authority of this kind except 





* Deism and Theism, pp. 2, 4. 
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the Catholic Church. In fact, it is almost self-evident that this 
must be the case ; since no other supplies in any adequate manner 
an organized tribunal as the judge of controversy, the divinely 
appointed arbiter of doctrinal disputes. However carefully worded 
and systematically drawn up written documents may be, the experi- 
ence of wills and deeds of contract shows abundantly that it is 
impossible to avoid some uncertainty and dispute in regard to their 
contents. How much more so then, when the doctrinal teaching 
is contained in fragmentary and transparently incomplete records, 
such as the Christian Scriptures. The same argument might be 
applied to Hinduism or Mahommedanism, but it is needless ; for 
however much of good Brahmists, and we also, may find in some of 
the features of those religions, they well know that if any revelation 
is true, it is Christianity. Again, the religious instincts of man draw 
him on to crave for religious unity ; we perceive this want in every 
outline of Brahmism, in every attempt at organizing a Church 
that has been made in India. But such unity is only possible in 
one system—a system of a perpetually abiding authority, divinely 
commissioned to decide the ceaseless controversies which will in- 
evitably be perpetuallyspringing up. ‘The only system which furnishes 
such an authority, is that which is built on the rock of Peter. 

Thus, step by step, we arrive at the goal of our argument: viz., 
that an earnest, humble, and prayerful heist ought to be led on to 
view the claim of the Catholic Church as reasonable and ante- 
cedently probable, nay, even ought to be imbued with a hopeful 
anxiety to find it true, in order that he may have a field for the 
exercise of those virtues which he has learned to regard as the 
supreme duty of an intelligent creature towards his Creator. A 
moral and earnest inquirer owght to be led on to be prepossessed in 
her favour, certainly to examine the evidences she adduces without 
the least shade of hostile bias or antipathy. 

We must not, however, conclude without anticipating an objection 
which many may be inclined to urge. It will be objected, that we 
have only dealt with the outworks of the question at issue; that 
it may be conceded that the claim of the Church, viewed in the 
abstract, is reasonable and proper enough; but that inquiry and 
the examination of evidence are so fatal to that claim that any 
antecedent probability entirely disappears before the subsequent 
violent improbability which investigation discloses. No doubt this 
may be said; but we are confident that a more groundless and 
untrue objection it is impossible to make: we admit at once that 
many persons who study controversy conclude against the Church, 
and condemn her in no measured terms; but we say that this is 
entirely due to the hostile bias, instead of the favourable or at least 
impartial spirit in which the question should be approached. 

One unquestionable fact is alone sufficient to show this: viz. 
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that ordinary anti-Catholic controversy is shamelessly mendacious 
and unfair. There are specious and even weighty objections which 
can be learnedly and plausibly put forward: but as Dr. Newman 
has shown in one of his inimitable lectures on the position of 
Catholics in England, these rarely if ever take root in the public 
mind, and find but scant favour; while the grossest misrepre- 
sentations, again and again exposed, flourish and spread with 
undiminished vitality. 

For instance, the Brahmists, no doubt, have deluded themselves 
into the belief that they have done full justice to Catholicity ; they 
look upon it as transparently false and corrupt, and never allude to 
it except in terms of unmeasured condemnation. Yet they have 
drawn all their notions of it from its bitterest and most unscrupulous 
enemies ; and they know full well that they have never attempted 
to look at it from its own point of view, to let it speak for itself, 
or to read Catholic books of controversy or explanation. Most of 
the allusions to the Catholic Church to be found in their writings 
display an ignorance and a prejudice which are painfully astounding. 
If there is one Brahmist who towers above all for ability, for candour, 
for earnestness, it is Keshub Chunder Sen: if he is startlingly 
ignorant and prejudiced on the subject of Catholicity, what must 
the others be? And his qualifications for forming an impartial 
and correct judgment on this all-important subject may be gathered 
from what he says in his otherwise remarkable lecture on Jesus 
Christ, Europe, and Asia. 

To begin with, it does not look like impartiality or an unprejudiced 
attitude of mind to speak of ‘the debasing system of Popery”; to 
call it ‘a system of superstition, priestcraft, and immorality, which 
it is awful to contemplate”; to say that “the sale of indulgences 
was the culminating point of this wicked system of Popery, and 
drew the mighty Luther on the stage.” These are strange opinions 
in the mouth of one who professes to love God above all things, to 
realize His awful presence, to preach and practise prayer, humility, 
and submission of the reason to Divine truth, to condemn the spirit 
of the world as essentially sceptical and materialistic, and who thereby 
shows that, if he only knew it, if only the veil were withdrawn from 
his eyes, if only he were consistent, he has accepted the essential 
principles which are the legitimate foundation of that very system 
which he calls so debasing! But we know too well the sources 
from which these opinions spring; we are therefore content to 
stigmatize them as transparently prejudiced opinions, and thus 
to leave them. Not so, however, when we abandon the debatable 
ground of opinions and come to glaring errors of fact and history. 


Since the Reformation almost new life was infused into Christianity, and 
several circumstances conspired to facilitate its dissemination. Its more 
ardent followers, inflamed with holy zeal, have gone about in all directions to 
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preach the religion of the Cross to their benighted brothers and sisters in 
remote countries. . . . . There are now three hundred millions of 
Christians in the world, or three-tenths of its entire population. 

Let us come nearer home, and see what has been done in our country. So 
far back as 1706, a few Danish missionaries came out to India to establish a 
mission. The scene of their labours was Tranquebar, in South India. In 
1786, one Mr. John Thomas came out to Bengal as a surgeon, and, after 
making some desultory attempts to preach Christianity among the natives, 
returned home. . . . . Christian missionaries have since gradually 
multiplied, and Christian churches have been founded in all parts of the 
country. The total number of native converts to Christianity has been 
estimated at 154,000.* 


Now we know that the lecturer did not intend to deny the title 
of Christians to Catholics, for the figures he gives for the number 
of Christians in the whole world show that he includes them: yet 
when he speaks of India he seems never to have heard of the fact 
that Catholic missions have been at work there constantly from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century ; that in spite of the most cruel 
disadvantages missionaries of the Church have made and even 
retained about 1,000,000 converts ; that they have anticipated, not 
followed, the triumph of British arms ; and even to this very day, in 
parts of India, endure hardships to which their Protestant brethren, 
without robbing them of one iota of the praise which is their due, 
are, it may be safely said, utter strangers. All this he knows not, 
or—worse—heeds not. He passes over the apostolate of a Xavier, 
and the ever memorable mission of Madura, in order to rescue from 
oblivion Tranquebar and Mr. John Thomas ! 

Again, what can we say to the amazing assertion that missionary 
enterprise owes its vitality to the Reformation ! God, it is true, 
reformed His Church through the Council of Trent, soon after 
Luther and his followers rebelled against it. In ‘all quarters 
saintly men were the fruit of a renewed outpouring of Divine 
grace. §. Ignatius of Loyola, 8. Charles Borromeo, 8. Francis 
of Sales, Ss. Theresa, S. John of the Cross, 8. Philip Neri, 
appeared almost simultaneously ; ; and Catholic missionaries, with 
renewed vigour, repaired the losses of the kingdom of God by 
fresh victories in Americ, in India, in China, “and in Japan ; 
at the same time too in England Elizabeth, by her gallows 
and her quartering-block, was assiduously reinforcing that noble 
army of martyrs in Heaven whose blood and intercession are 
daily winning us back in crowds to the Church our forefathers 
abandoned, and pleading for that return of England to the Faith, 
80 earnestly longed for in the heart of hearts of the Church 
militant on earth and triumphant in Heaven. In this sense it 
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may be said no doubt that the Reformation infused new life into 
Christianity ; but in the communions that broke off from unity is 
it open to denial that its fruit was an almost entire abstention 
from missionary enterprise for nearly 200 years? Human pride 
and the self-sufficiency of private judgment quenched the divine 
flame of love which finds a natural vent in that ardent devotion 
for the souls of others, which burns in the breast of the true mis- 
sionary, and chilled the desire for self-sacrifice and self-abnegation 
which the true Faith inspires; and with the exception of a few 
isolated efforts of the’Moravians, Protestant missions were not. At 
last, some ninety years ago, under the influence of Divine grace, the 
tide began visibly to return. The great bulk of the stream of Pro- 
testantism still, as heretofore, flows down towards the ocean of 
infidelity and utter negation ; but on the flanks of it a backward 
eddy has set in towards the truth of God and the Church of God. 
It began with the evangelical revival of a strong and ardent 
personal love of God and our Saviour Christ; and this love 
developed itself into a revived appreciation of true Christian doctrine 
on the one hand, and true Christian practice on the other. The 
former has led towards Catholicity step by step, till it has resulted 
in hundreds of conversions of the flower of the Anglican Church 
to the Church of Christ during the last thirty years ; the latter, 
combined with other causes, has led to the wonderful missionary 
activity displayed during the same period. Both are in antagonism 
to the spirit of the Reformation, as they are diametrically opposite 
to its immediate and direct fruits. We have only to look at the 
name of Wilberforce to see that Anglicanism is the legitimate 
child, as Catholicity is the grandchild, of original Evangelicalism. 
The bulk of minds are no doubt slow to move, tardy in finding out 
the true tendency of their principles, often also reluctant in carrying 
them out to their consistent results, when they do become apparent. 
Hence we can account for the anti-Catholic prejudices which still 
linger among the adherents of a school which properly leads to 
Catholicity. But the history of the leading minds of one generation 
is that of the rank-and-file of the next: the great leaders of the 
Catholic movement of our day, almost to a man, were so-called 
Evangelicals at first ; while such eminent minds as have refused to 
submit to the Church have, with few exceptions, fallen back into 
latitudinarianism, or worse. So far as it is not due to emigration 
and conquest or to the spread of education, missionary energy is 
the practical, as High Anglicanism is the doctrinal effect of the 
Catholic reaction among Protestants. 

With such views of history it is idle to pretend that Brahmists 
have fairly or adequately examined the claims of the Church, or 
that their condemnation of her can be regarded as reasonable ; nor 
is the case improved by the manner in which they deal with her 
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doctrine.- This is important, since not only is the general claim of 
the Church to divinely commisssioned authority, a claim entirely 
unique of its kind, a direct appeal to the moral sense of all who 
know of it, but her moral doctrines also co-operate in affording a 
moral probation; as the Brahmist lecturer truly said, ‘‘ they find 
a response in the universal consciousness of humanity.” It does 
not follow that each individual ought to expect to find them abso- 
lutely in accord with his own opinions in every particular ; for 
though in a model man, perfectly corresponding with Divine Grace, 
the intellect can step by step attain to a knowledge of all moral 
truths ; yet, in fact, each individual mind is so deranged in its 
orbit by prejudices of country, circumstances, or constitution, as 
well as by imperfect correspondence with Divine Grace, that the 
most it can ever hope to arrive at, without the guidance of the 
Church, is a generally correct code of morality ; therefore in some 
particulars its own erroneous opinions will make the corresponding 
true teaching of the Church appear erroneous. But in broad outline 
the teaching of the Church is in unison with the moral instincts 
of every man, and hence can appeal to them for a general support ; 
on this account a fair and candid appreciation of doctrines is a 
great aid to conviction, and a systematic misrepresentation of them 
a notable mark of & priori bias and hostility. We look in vain 
however for such appreciation from the Brahmists. We can take 
no better instance than the principle of asceticism, which they at 
first openly condemned as contrary to the teachings of man’s moral 
consciousness. Time however has modified their views; as they 
have advanced in spiritual experience, so have they come nearer 
and nearer to this doctrine, till we find one of them thus writing 
in 1868:—‘‘ The soul is not only to be dead to the world, but 
alive unto God and truth; it must not only retire from the 
world, but enter into the kingdom of heaven. . . . In the 
natural course of man’s progress it is invariably the case that as 
the body dies, the spirit rises regenerated; that in proportion 
to the mortification of the carnal is the development of the 
spiritual life; and that the further the soul is from the world 
the nearer it is to the kingdom of God. In fact, carnal death and 
spiritual life go together, and are inseparable in the normal develop- 
ment of the soul.”* Can the principle at the root of asceticism be 
more correctly described? The fault, if any, is that the lecturer 
errs by excess of devotion to the doctrine; he seems to impose 
asceticism of the most complete kind as a sine quad non to salva- 
tion ; whereas, the Church, with higher wisdom, knowing that “all 
men cannot receive the saying, only they to whom it is given,” 
holds it out as attainable in its integrity by few only, though 








* Regenerating Faith, p. 22. t+ S. Matthew, xix. 11. 
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it should be aimed at in a lesser degree by all in their several 
callings. Our readers may well be astonished then, when we 
now insert the words we omitted from the quotation. “To 
stop short at the negative work, as some unfortunately do, is 
asceticism, mere self-mortification. This is unnatural, and cannot 
be the end of human existence.” Can anything be more unfair ? 
Catholic ascetics, and, we believe, all others also, ever regard the 
development of the spiritual life as the object of the mortifications 
of the flesh which they practise, the very be-all and end-all of their 
asceticism. Now that the Brahmists have found out the error of 
their former opinions, have learned that asceticism is a true prin- 
ciple too hastily condemned by them, it will be greatly to their 
honour if they preach it as openly and candidly as they once 
denounced it. But to be ashamed of their conversion to a Catholic 
doctrine, and to endeavour to conceal the fact by docking that 
doctrine of its essential object, this is surely not the predisposition 
to faith which Divine Grace is likely to bless. 

We have naturally selected the Brahmists as our illustration ; 
but what is true of them is true unfortunately of almost all ; and, 
as a matter of fact, it is rare to find persons who exhibit an impartial 
spirit (still less an anxious hope to find the Church right) in their 
inquiries into the claims of the Catholic Church. When however 
this spirit is exhibited, it rarely fails to lead to conversion ; we 
have heard even Protestants remark, when any one of their number 
manifests the least earnestness and fairness in examining Catholicity, 
that he is sure to end in submitting to it ; and we have known many 
instances in which their prognostications have come true. The 
experience no doubt of any individual is not worth much, but it is 
easy to show that it is forcibly corroborated by theory. ‘The con- 
troversy about Catholicity will be found (as one of our Brahmist 
friends said about Theistic religion) to “ admit of a twofold classi- 
fication ; and each system presents peculiar features which clearly 
distinguish it from the other.” Thus we do not find Catholics and 
Protestants choosing the same fields of controversy, and alternately 
obtaining triumphs according to their respective talents. On the 
contrary, there is a marked contrast in the fundamental tone of the 
arguments which are respectively preferred, and it is not too much 
to say that positive and constructive arguments, general principles, 
broad lines of thought, are all in favour of the Church, and are 
never validly answered by her opponents : on the other hand, nega- 
tive and destructive arguments, and objections in points of detail, 
form the staple weapons of all anti-Catholics. What more complete 
specimen of this could be found than in one of the latest works 
which has obtained the general applause of the anti-Catholic world 
—Janus? Janus professes to believe the Catholic Church to be 
the oracle of God ; but he attacks that constitution of the Church 
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which is generally accepted as its foundation. Does he suggest 
any other to replace it? does he contrast what he attacks with 
any rival theory which he would substitute for it, and weigh the 
evidence for one against the other? No! he takes refuge in the 
easy and safe paths of negative criticism; and thus conceals the 
nakedness of his cause, which any positive counter theory would 
expose. 

Any one conversant with controversy can testify that this is but 
a single instance of a general truth; it will be found that the 
persons who remain dissatisfied with the evidence in favour of the 
Church are those who conduct their inquiries with a bias against 
her which we have shown to be immoral, because it is a dis- 
loyalty to moral principles which it is within their power to attain 
to; and this bias is shown more than anything else by their 
adopting the method of negative criticism and detailed objections, 
generally also of reading anything written by her opponents and 
nothing by her adherents. 

Such a method of inquiry is radically and essentially wrong ; it 
evinces a determination to find fault, and shuts up the avenues to 
conviction. The reason of this is by no means that these objections 
are unanswerable; on the contrary, considering the defective 
character of the materials on which they are often based, and the 
mere mathematical probability that in’ some few out of countless 
instances the weight of evidence will be found on the wrong side 
(such accidental convergence of evidence as has ere this condemned 
many an innocent man), we think that Catholic apologists have, 
on the whole, performed their task of replying to objections suc- 
cessfully and even triumphantly. We also admit that allegiance to 
the cause of truth requires that some of the most able Catholic 
writers should still continue to reply to the most plausible and 
specious objections which are from time to time put forward. But 
it remains that this method of inquiry is wrong and indefensible ; 
that persons who fly to objections have not the right disposition for 
faith, and 

Uno avulso non deficit alter. 


The number of them is interminable, and each, however well 
answered, leaves some trace of distrust behind it. 

On the contrary, an honest and humble man sees intuitively, 
as it were, that to abandon the ficld of general principles and 
broad lines of argument in favour of objections in points of detail, 
which require for their decision a considerable amount of research 
and ability, is to shut the door to the natural road to truth, and 
invite the probability of error. He perceives that if there is any such 
thing as truth, it must be attained from the consideration of large 
and fundamental principles, or it is not attainable at all ; starting 
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from this as his basis, he sees that the human mind wants a reve- 
lation, it wants a revelation guaranteed by an adequate authority : 
these it finds in Catholicity only. It craves for unity and uni- 
versality in religion. Not only as a fact does it find these in 
Catholicity alone, but it finds there the only organization which 
can even furnish a possibility of their existence. The society, 
claiming this authority, traces its foundation and its commission 
to Jesus Christ, and inquiry shows that Jesus Christ was, to say 
the least, the most remarkable man that ever lived, and that He 
did plainly announce His intention of founding a society on earth, 
to endure for ever, and that the present Catholic Church is the only 
society that in any way corresponds with it. He sees that it is 
built on a rock, that its keys are in the hands of Peter, that he 
does feed its sheep and confirm his brethren; that this Church 
still dares to say, “it seemeth good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us,” and still lays down the test of truth and error proclaimed by 
S. John, after every other Apostle had gone to his rest: ‘‘ He that 
knoweth God heareth us, and he that is not of God heareth us not ; 
hereby know we the spirit of truth and the spirit of error.” That 
it alone has a constitution which makes heresy and schism real 
sins instead of unmeaning sounds. 

Again, when he turns to the history of the Church it palpably 
corresponds, at least in its broad outlines, with what its claim 
leads us to expect. It stands in the foreground in the faint 
records of primitive Christianity; it survives trials and dangers 
fatal to any ordinary society; it still thrives, in spite of the 
persecutions of the Roman empire, the inroads of the barbarians, 
the moral corruption of the Middle Ages, the great schism of the 
fifteenth century, the general dissolution of faith inaugurated in 
the sixteenth ; and now, in our own age, it protests unfalteringly 
against its “‘ essentially materialistic spirit,” and ceaselessly fights 
against that ‘‘ uncongenial atmosphere,” in which “the soul droops 
and pines.” 

Having once taken this view of the case, it is not too much to 
say that it is as much as a man’s Theism is worth for him to refuse 
allegiance to a society with such broad evidences in its favour, 
merely because destructive criticism can be speciously applied to its 
history, or objections urged in matters of complicated detail. 
Can the bulk of mankind do justice to the arguments alleged on 
both sides in the case of Honorius? Can they be expected to 
decide whether the Primacy conceded to the See of Peter in the 
first and second centuries was merely one of honour, or of jurisdic- 
tion also? Can they be expected to weigh the evidence as to the 
date of the prophecies of Daniel, or to pronounce on the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch? Can it be believed that a good and 
merciful God should plant in the human breast a craving for an 
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authority such as that of the Catholic Church ; that He should 
allow a society to exist supplying this moral want, with such general 
evidences in its favour; that He should allow His creatures to 
be reasonably misled and duped into submitting to this society (and 
duped the more readily the more humble and self-distrustful they 
are), unless, with the most inexcusable self-sufficiency, they devote 
themselves to the scrutiny of intricate objections, and reject the 
Church on their own view of difficult questions, which they do not 
fear to decide, though doctors disagree? Can a man consistently 
continue to believe in God’s moral government, and believe this ? 
Nor does the counter argument so frequently urged hold good. How 
can God allow such objections to be possible against a society which 
He wishes men to submit to? For God wills that submission to 
the Church be a moral probation. Why, then, should He not 
permit the existence of objections sufficiently specious to detain in 
their unbelief those who approach the question in a wrong and 
culpable spirit? It is evident that the whole question turns on 
what mental attitude is right and moral in presence of the claim 
of the Church ; if a hostile bias is sinful, and if humility and other 
virtues should predispose the mind to view this claim hopefully and 
favourably ; if, moreover, the candour thus produced will lead 
naturally to the application of the test of broad and obvious prin- 
ciples, rather than of intricate and involved questions of detail, 
then the value of the argument derived from the Divine permission 
of these objections disappears; it is resolved into this, that God 
permits those who inquire in a sinful spirit to arrive at a wrong 
conclusion. 

And this is, in fact, our answer to the second of the two objec- 
tions referred to in an earlier portion of this article, and there left 
unanswered. It is incidental to the very nature of the Catholic 
claim that it should be open to plausible and difficult objections. 
Every large theory, however true, is similarly exposed to attack, 
and critical ingenuity can easily propose difficulties, which can be 
answered, if at all, at best in a tentative and uncertain manner. 
For long it was impossible to reconcile the absence of parallax in 
the case of the fixed stars with the enormous diameter which the 
Copernican system rightly ascribed to the earth’s orbit ; and we 
write under correction, but we believe that even now some of the 
difficulties connected with comets and their tails seem almost in- 
soluble on the received principles of gravitation. 

In the same manner the doctrines of the inspiration of Scripture 
and the infallibility of the Church involve a special affirmation 
with regard to thousands of propositions of history and other 
sciences which may be evolved from the pages of Scripture and 
the decisions of the Church. Is it a matter of surprise that anti- 
Catholic ingenuity has succeeded in raking together a goodly stock 
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of specious and plausible objections, and is it unreasonable from 
the analogy of other sciences to be satisfied with but indifferent 
explanations of some of them, when the intellect is supported in 
its conviction by large and comprehensive arguments, similar to 
those which have, from the outset, led it on from one affirmation 
of truth to another? Above all, are we not told that to enter the 
kingdom of heaven we must become as little children ; and is it 
more like a little child to have recourse to minute and intricate 
criticism, or to follow the instinctive principles which are provided 
by Providence for the guidance of all ? 

We maintain, then, that an earnest and humble Theist ought 
to be favourably inclined to accept the claim of the Catholic Church, 
and that the evidence in her favour is precisely such as will con- 
vince a mind thus predisposed. The human conviction thus 
acquired is converted by God’s grace, on submission to the Church, 
into the unswerving certainty of Divine Faith. 

In conclusion, we perhaps ought to add a few practical suggestions 
as to the means which should be adopted to interest Brahmists and 
other Indian Theists in the Catholic Church, remove the prejudices 
which now beset their minds, and prepare the way for their con- 
version. The first and greatest necd is that some of the Catholic 
Missionaries, best qualified by natural acquirements and leisure for 
the task, should interest themselves in the Brahmists’ speculations, 
and lose no opportunity of taking part in them. They should 
watch the fluctuations of the controversy, the constant struggle 
going on between Divine Grace and human pride, make the points 
of contact with, and separation from, Catholicity as clear as pos- 
sible, and be ever ready to remove misconceptions. Again, the 
gross fallacies which now prevail, such as that Luther and Knox 
were saints and heroes, men of the highest principle and morality ; 
that Primitive Christianity was anti-Roman Catholic, and like 
modern Presbyterianism ; that after the Reformation, virtue and 
sanctity, and the love of God were to be found rather in the com- 
munions reformed by Luther and Calvin, than in that reformed by 
the Council of Trent,—should be exposed from time to time in 
lectures specially designed for educated natives, which it would not 
be difficult to induce them to attend. 

No one, we think, can read the extracts we have given from the 
later writings of the Brahmists, without admitting that they ex- 
hibit a very marked attraction to many true principles of morality, 
of which the Catholic Church is the only consistent and legitimate 
home. he issues of this movement are in the hands of Providence, 
of Divine Grace. But then the correspondence of human free 
will is also necessary ; and let it not be said that Catholics fail in 
their share of this work by their supineness or indifference. 
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Art. I1I.—FRA PAOLO SARPI. 


The Life of Fra Paolo Sarpi. By Arapetta GeorGinaA CAMPBELL. From 
Original MSS. London: Molini & Green. 1869. 


RA PAOLO SARPI, the Venetian Servite, though not 

one of the foremost figures of European history, has an 
interest of his own. His life is one of the many episodes 
connected with the Reformation in Europe. It was not his 
fault that he was not the Luther of Venice. As the author of 
a garbled history of the Council of Trent, his importance is in 
proportion to the damage he has done; and as the victim of 
an ugly assassination, he frequently receives the credit of 
being a martyr to the vengeance of Rome from those who 
detest Rome as much as he himself did. 

Several lives of this hero are known to literature. Courayer 
has prefixed one to his translation of the “‘ Concilio di Trento.” 
De Thou gives a memoir of him ; Griselini another.* But all 
these are founded, to a greater or less degree, upon that which 
is attributed to Fra Fulgenzio Micanzio, a religious of his own 
order, and a devoted disciple of his own. This life is prefixed 
to the Helmstadt edition of the works of Fra Paolo (1750). 
It has been doubted whether this life is really by Fra Ful- 
genzio; but the discovery of the MS. at Venice in 1849 has 
set the matter at rest. ‘The latest homage to his memory in 
the shape of a biography has been executed by a lady.t Miss 
Arabella Georgina Campbeil has examined, “under special 
favour,” the autograph “Vita di Fra Paolo Sarpi,” by Fra 
Fulgenzio Micanzio, in the archives of Venice, and “ was at 
the same time graciously permitted to peruse the WHOLE col- 
lection of Fra Paolo’s MSS., of which there are twenty-nine 
volumes folio.” The result of her labours is a curiosity in 
biography. The style is so bad, the sentences so tumbled 
together, the narrative so confused and spasmodic, that to 
read much of it is demoralizing to the taste. The writer’s 
translations of Italian documents show an ignorance so astound- 
ing in the instances where the original can be consulted, that 
the apparent nonsense of many of the others is easily ac- 
counted for. Here is one example. The following words 





* Tl Genio di Fra Paolo Sarpi. 
+ See the work named at the head of this article. 
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occur in a letter of the Nuncio at Venice to Cardinal Borghese 
(October 6th, 1607), ‘ Li Sig. del Consiglio di X. che formano 
il processo, per quanto si dice in pubblica, hanno inditti delle 
persone, le quali si crede, che habino commesso il delitto.” 
The translation is this :—“ The Council of Ten have passed a 
law by which they say publicly that they have indicted some 
persons whom they believe to have committed the offence.” Of 
course we have not been able to compare the translation of 
inedited MSS. with their originals, but unless those originals 
are frequently devoid of all sense, there is reason to conclude 
that they are frequently mistranslated. As a contribution to 
history the book has no worth beyond the new materials with 
which it furnishes us. It is full of inaccuracies, which might 
have been prevented by the use of sources long since printed 
and published ; it contains numerous ridiculous “ facts ” and 
sentiments about the Catholic Church; and its only satis- 
factory feature is the complacency of the authoress whenever 
she discovers a fresh proof that Fra Paolo was a Protestant. 
The new matter consists chiefly of extracts from the corre- 
spondence of Contarini, the Venetian ambassador at Rome 
at the time of Fra Paolo’s attempted assassination. Of the 
value of these we shall speak further on.* 

To form a correct idea of the keen and intellectual man, 
whose prim appearance and slightly scornful face are not 
unfamiliar in engravings, both his age and his country have 
to be considered. In the year 1605, when Paul V. ascended 
the papal throne, Europe was almost calm after much storm. 
The head of the Church could look round upon Christendom, 
and think that once more the nations of Europe had begun to 
acquiesce in his sway as Vicar of Christ. England, it was 
true, was outside the pale. But the vigorous queen, whose 
wounded pride had so long supported in every part of Europe 
the enemies of the Church, had passed away; and for two 
years the English throne had been held by a king, of whom it 
was known that he had personal leanings to the faith of his 
mother. In all probability it was already known at Rome, as 
it was certainly known a few years afterwards, that James 
was ready to acknowledge the Pope as the first and chief of 
bishops, but that he objected to his pretensions to power over 
kings. In Germany, where fifty years before Catholicism 
seemed breaking up everywhere and perishing, a great re- 
action had set in. The powerful prince-bishoprics of Cologne, 
Osnabruck, and Paderborn, had atoned for defection or hesita- 
tion by renewed zeal for Catholicism; and the Reformation 


* In quoting this work we shall simply call it “ The Life of <arpi.” 
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had been almost driven from the banks of the Rhine. In 
Upper Germany wholesale conversions, wrought by the 
bishops and the Jesuits, had brought Protestantism to a 
stand-still on the very scenes of the triamphs of Luther him- 
self. Under the Archduke Charles, the “ counter-reforma- 
tion” had rapidly beaten back error in Austria and Styria. 
The petty princes of the German empire, during the fifteen 
years preceding the year of which we speak, had been every- 
where abjuring heresy and returning to the obedience of the 
Holy See. Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, were Catholic once 
more. ‘The power of Spain had preserved the faith of those 
provinces that are now called Belgium ; and if Protestantism 
was strong in the rising republic of Holland, and within the 
influence of the great houses of Brandenburg and of Orange, 
it was becoming rapidly discredited by revolutionary excess 
and internecine feud. But what was more than all, France 
was safe. By a wonderful interference of Providence, Henry 
of Navarre had become a Catholic, and was cordially disposed 
to the Holy See. Spain was what she had ever been; but her 
Catholicity was at that time the more proved and constant 
from the fact that, during all the troubles of the past half- 
century, her power had been in conflict with the enemies of 
the Church. It is no wonder, then, that Paul V., an austere 
and earnest man, bound to no party, and single in his aims, 
should have thought that the Church of Christ had seen the 
winter pass away, and that it was for him to speak to the 
world as became a Supreme Pontiff and Judge. At home, the 
Italian states and republics were quiet and respectful. 
Abroad, Spain and France were ready to oppose heresy, and 
each to check undue liberty on the part of the other. In the 
Church, the decrees of the Council of Trent were coming into 
force ; more bishops were becoming resident ; Catholic 
preachers, such as Blessed Peter Canisius, were attracting the 
misled populations ; the Society of Jesus was spreading every- 
where, with its sermons, its colleges, and its confessional ; 
Baronius and Bellarmin were writing; S. Francis of Sales 
was alive in Savoy, S. Vincent de Paul in Paris, 8S. Charles 
Borromeo had but lately departed from the world, and S. 
Philip Neri had been living in Rome within the memory of 
the children in its streets. 

On the other hand, in 1605, the giants of the Reformation 
had all passed away, and in their place there had sprung up a 
generation of discontented politicians and railing “ ministers.” 
Beza, the last of the arch-heretics, had, in this very year, 
closed a dishonoured old age by an unhappy death. In his 
own city of Geneva he had left his mantle to a 3 .- as 
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Diodati, who at this time was preparing that Italian version of 
the Bible which he smuggled into Italy two years later. Du 
Plessis-Mornay, a restless intriguer, was troubling the govern- 
ment of Henry IV., though he bore the king’s commission ; 
and the French Huguenots in general, like James I., cared 
less for dogmatic differences than for political privileges. The 
Protestant literature of the period had changed from the ver- 
nacular pamphlet war of Luther to treatises heavy with Cal- 
vinism, set off with gross abuse in ciassical Latin, and generally 
indebted for their origin and direction to the patron by whom 
the author was paid. Thus Casaubon was ready at Paris to 
write in abuse of the Pope, or to stop his work halfway 
through the press when he was bidden. Melchior Goldast 
was writing history for the Duke of Saxe. John Pappus was 
propping the declining fortunes of the Reformation in the free 
city of Strasburg, whose voice, eighty years before, had joined 
in the famous original Protestation. But the headquarters of 
reformation literature at this period was undoubtedly the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. The Dutch provinces had become the 
paradise of Calvinism, and Leyden was the intellectual centre 
of Holland. There, in the early years of this seventeenth 
century, was waged the great war between Calvinism and 
Arminianism; and there Arminius maintained his daring 
opposition to the Institutes before men who had listened to 
Calvin himself. There Gomar opposed Arminius, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing his rival cited before an angry synod 
at the Hague, and the mortification of knowing that the fol- 
lowers of the Genevan patriarch were henceforward irrecon- 
cilably divided. At Leyden, even whilst this battle was 
raging, and whilst the armies of Philip II. were encamped in 
Belgium, Joseph Justus Scaliger was teaching Greek, and 
writing learned but most abusive letters to all parts of Europe. 
He was a Calvinist, but one on whom his theology sat lightly. 
His writings, combined with those of his rival Scioppius, are 
chiefly valuable as a study of the polemical style of the age, 
and may be said to carry to their utmost development the 
accomplishment of bad language and the art of defamation. 
A very different man was Hugo Grotius, who, in 1605, though 
not more than twenty years old, had already been named 
historiographer of the States of Holland. Grotius, if he did 
not at this time live at Leyden, where his father was curator 
of the University, was part of its society, and has contributed 
to its fame. He had not then been brought into relation with 
Petavius, as he afterwards was ; for Petavius entered the Jesuit 
noviciate at Nancy in this very year, 1605. These two great 
geniuses hardly belong to the age we are now considering, 
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which had nothing so great as themselves; but in the next 
generation they summed up the excellence of the two rival 
parties, of which they were the representative men. We may 
be allowed to hope, as the Jesuit did, that his gifted friend 
died at heart a Catholic. 

Such, putting out of the question princes like Maurice of 
Orange and the Elector of Brandenburg, were the leading 
spirits of the Reformation, in 1605, in France and Germany. 
Of England, where Beza’s friend, the fanatical Whitgift, had 
died the preceding year, little need be said; and of Italy there | 
is scarcely anything to say. Faustus Socinus, one of the few 
arch-heretics that owe their birth to Italy, had died in Poland, 
in 1604, without having effected any permanent damage, either 
there or in the country of his origin. The Italian cities were 
free from heresy, although it is certain that a feeling very 
unfriendly to the Holy See was not rare among the nobility 
and the lettered classes of those Northern States which were 
most in communication with heresy, and more or less regu- 
larly supplied with the productions of the printing-presses of 
Geneva and Amsterdam. And this remark finds its most 
prominent illustration in the Republic of Venice and in the 
history of Paolo Sarpi. 

Venice, in 1605, though no longer what she had been when, 
half a century before, she had resisted the combined power of 
France, Spain, and Italy, nor even what she was when, in 
1571, her galleys had borne the greater part in the victory of 
Lepanto, was still a first-rate power in Europe. With her 
commerce, her fleet, and her power of hiring mercenaries, she 
could not be despised, and the ambassadors of all the great 
States, including England, were to be met, except in the case 
of a quarrel, in the audience-chamber of her ducal palace. 
Her trading nobility numbered among them the richest men 
in Europe. In the dominions of the Republic the Catholic 
religion was splendidly established ; but although the Council 
of Trent had been introduced, it is not evident that the clergy 
were exemplary or zealous. ‘The people were the slaves of the 
governing oligarchy. The Venetians were not a literary 
people. Commerce had made them, and their social life was 
commerce and pleasure. An unsaleable “idea” or a sacrifice 
for a principle had little power to affect them, and they be- 
lieved chiefly in the omnipotence of money and the omnisci- 
ence of the Council of Ten. Still their presses produced the 
books that others wrote; and they even kept professional 
authors to supply the reasons and the apologies that it seemed 
useful to put forth for the enlightenment of foreign peoples. 
As merchants and printers, the Venetian nobles could not 
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afford to scrutinize too closely the principles of their customers 
and visitors. On the one hand they had generally professed 
great respect for the Holy See; on the other, they tied the 
hands of the Holy Office by insisting upon the appointment of 
one of their own order with a veto upon its action. Open rupture 
with Rome had been very uncommon in Venetian annals. It 
was therefore a matter of some surprise when it began to be 
reported, in the latter part of 1605, the date of the accession 
of Paul V., that Venice, hitherto so submissive, had made up 
its mind to resist to the utmost certain demands of the Pope. 
The Signory claimed the right to legislate about the property 
of the Church, to object to the erection of new churches, and 
to cite the clergy, in criminal causes, before the tribunals of 
the State. The Pope denounced these claims, demanded that 
two ecclesiastics, who were then in the prisons of the Dogana, 
should be given up to him, and roundly told the Republic that 
if their laws were such, their laws must be changed. There 
is no doubt that the Pope was in the right in this contest. 
Opinions may differ as to the policy of his proceedings. But 
the circumstances of the times were such as appeared to 
warrant his boldness in daring to aim at the full liberty of the 
Church in a State which recognized the Church. For it must 
be remembered that Venice had accepted the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. In the twentieth chapter of the last session 
of the Council, the immunity of ecclesiastics is said to be of 
divine right, and the Council orders the sacred canons, the 
statutes of General Councils, and the constitutions of the 
Popes on the subject, to be exactly observed. This is worth 
observing, because it puts the Venetians at once and entirely 
in the wrong. 

But the resistance of the Venetian oligarchy did not take 
all at once the shape of a denial of principles. It was at the 
end of the year 1605 that the Doge and Senate received the 
admonitory Papal briefs threatening excommunication. At 
the very moment the Doge died. The new Doge was Leonardo 
Donato. One of the first acts of the Senate, after the instal- 
lation of Donato, was to consider the briefs of the Pope. At 
their meeting a paper was read, which professed to explain 
the theology and law of the case, and advised them that the 
Papal censures would be null and void. ‘The writer of this 
paper was Fra Paolo Sarpi, of the order of the Servi di Maria, 
and one result of his work was his own immediate appoint- 
ment as Theologian and Canonist to the Republic of Venice. 

Sarpi was at this time in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and 
was widely known, not only in Venice, but also in Rome and 
in most of the leading cities of the peninsula. His calling as 
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a Religious had not prevented him from moving about with 
great freedom, or from enjoying the best society, and en- 
gaging in an extensive correspondence. He was known to 
be a prodigy of learning; but his learning was by no means 
universal, and his tastes had led him to physical researches 
rather than to literature, and much more than to theology. 
At the early age of fourteen he had entered the religious 
state, and before he was twenty had given astonishing proofs 
of his talent in public disputation, unless his friend Fra Ful- 
genzio has somewhat drawn upon his imagination in describing 
the scene. He had been honoured by S. Charles. Borromeo 
with a certain share of confidence, and had been permitted to 
assist the holy archbishop, by advice and action, in the reforms 
that he carried out in Northern Italy. He had held several 
offices and dignities in his order, but had managed to quarrel 
with a large party of his religious brethren. He had en- 
deavoured to reform them, and he had come into violent 
collision with one of them in matters connected with elections, 
and promotions. It is impossible to say how far it was his 
own fault, but it is certain that a large party of the Servites 
were his bitter enemies. This meant much more then than 
it would mean now. These men were Italians, their monastic 
professions were none of the strictest, and at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century violence and the use of the stiletto 
were very commonly resorted to in Italy to settle a quarrel, 
political or personal.* At Rome his reputation, up to the 
year 1605, seems to have been good. Cardinal San Severina, 
Urban VIL., and Sixtus V. had thought favourably of him, 
and noticed him at one time or another, and Bellarmin 
always had the sort of generous esteem for him that an able 
man has for an able opponent. Fra Paolo had already, how- 
ever, begun to show his bitter hatred of Rome. The malignant 
letter in cypher, written nineteen years before 1605, of which 
his biographers give an extract,t cannot have been a solitary 
specimen. But his whole manner of life for many years 
before the same period, had been open to grave suspicion. 
After returning from Rome in 1598, he seems to have with- 
drawn almost ‘wholly from the concerns of his order, and to 
have given himself up to learned leisure and literary society. 
He had left Rome a disappointed man. At any rate, he 
had been disappointed in a bishopric, and Bellarmin had 





* In illustration of this, see the curious scene described by Fra Paolo’s 
biographer (p. 76), in which the brethren of a Servite monastery were with 
difficulty prevented from attacking a party of sbir7i. 

t Life, p. 58. 
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been made cardinal, and Fra Paolo had not been made General 
of the Servites. His favourite place of resort in Venice was 
the palace of the senator Andrea Morosini, where he was 
accustomed to meet a choice and brilliant society. The 
“* Ridotto Morosini” was his club. Such réunions had become 
the fashion in Italy since the Medicean revival of letters. But 
the trouble which the Venetian government soon afterwards 
had with a number of them shows that they tended to become 
dangerous political meetings. Politics, at that day, included 
religion ; the designs of Spain, the prospects of France, and 
the “ pretensions ” of Rome. The company that Fra Paolo 
met at the Morosini palace and at the Nave d’Oro is not a bad 
index to the class of opinions discussed. Andrea Morosint 
himself has written a history of the contest between Venice 
and the Holy See which occurred at this period, in the spirit 
of a warm partisan. Leonardo Donato, now Doge of Venice, 
was, perhaps, the leader of the coterie. He had been a school- 
fellow of Fra Paolo, and he was the acknowledged head of the 
anti-Roman party in the city. On his coming into power, 
defiance was at once declared to the Pope. Donato had 
formerly been ambassador at Rome, and he and his friends 
now imported into the political contest all the rancour of 
personal hostility.* But we are not left to conjecture for the 
description of the matters treated at the meetings of Fra Paolo 
and his friends. He was already in correspondence with Du 
Plessis-Mornay, the “‘ Pope of the Huguenots,” who from his 
fortress on the Loire kept France in continual disturbance. In 
one of his letters to Mornay he thus writes:—‘ Our chief 
object is to prevent the Republic from yielding a tittle of its 
rights, and to gain greater liberty for it. We urge the reading 
of the Scripture, we commend the merits of Christ, we make a 
fool of the Pope.’+ Among other correspondents of the same 
stamp he had De Thou, the “liberal” lawyer, whose “ Uni- 
versal History” was put on the Index by the Pope, and 
applauded by the Protestants, and De Ferrier, who had not 
yet discovered, as he afterwards did, that the Huguenots, in 
this world at least, were the losing party. Another fact 
both suggests an additional reason for his attitude of disaffec- 
tion, and proves its existence. In 1598 he again tried to 
obtain a vacant bishopric. It was refused him. The next 
year he moved the Signory to make an application for another. 
He was unsuccessful again. The reasons given by the Holy 





* Ranke, Papste, vi. 13. 
t Papam in risu ponimus. See “Storia Arcana di F. Paolo,” by M. 
Fontanini, p. 117. 
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See for rejecting him are instructive. It was objected by 
Pope Clement VIII. that Fra Paolo, though a man of culture 
and ability, was rendered unworthy of the Episcopate by his 
“commerce with heretics.”* A worldly man, who had been 
thrice refused what he looked upon as a literary sinecure,f will 
be suspected by men of the world of having been tempted to 
bitter thoughts. ‘The stories about his free-thinking and 
atheistical opinions seem to be without sufficient foundation. 
He seems to have been free, and sometimes scandalous in his 
talk, fond of argument, and careless of arriving at truth. It 
is certain that he often maintained, in jest and for purposes of 
display, theses which were not only contrary to the “ Philo- 
sophy of Aristotle,” but against Christianity itself.t Some of 
his hearers may have been obtuse, and some malignant, but 
there is no doubt that report spoke much to his disadvantage. 

Such were the antecedents of the Frate whom the Venetians 
might have seen, in the latter part of 1605 and during the 
succeeding year, passing each day from the convent of the 
Servi to his cabinet in the ducal palace. He made no great 
show, yet he seems to have had something remarkable about 
him. Of middle height, with a large head and round forehead ; 
fresh-coloured and healthy, with a small trim beard, and a 
face that told of hot blood, Fra Paolo passed to and fro 
attended by Fra Fulgenzio and, generally, a lay-brother also, 
as one who carried many state secrets under his monk’s frock. 
As Theologian and Canonist to the Most Serene Republic, 
he was now in office, with power and pay; and it must be 
said for him, that he did not take his employers’ money 
without something to show for it. He seemed to be possessed 
by a passion—a passion which had slightly wavered at times 
in its object, but which was now set and fixed as Italian 
passion can grow set and fixed, and his passion was hatred of 
the Papacy.|| 

Although the complete history of all that Sarpi wrote and 
effected during the year of the contest is very interesting, it 
is too long to give in this place. He wrote tract after tract 
for the Senate, for the people, against Paul V., against 
Bellarmin. His style is not elegant, indeed it is often rough ; 
but his order of thought is transparent, and his instances 
cleverly put. His line of argument is everywhere the same. 
He denied that the Pope had any power whatever over temporal 
princes; he denied the immunity of the clergy, and he 
counselled an appeal from the Pope to a General Council. 





* Courayer, Vie de Sarpi, xlv. + Life of Fra Paolo Sarpi, p. 84. 
t Life, p. 60. || Ranke, Papste, vi. 12. 
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What we are concerned with, however, is not so much the 
detail of what Fra Paolo did against the Holy See, about 
which there is very little disagreement, but the intention 
or purpose with which he did it. There is a confused idea in 
the world that the Venetian friar was an honest Catholic,— 
another Savonarola or Gerson ; that he opposed the pretensions 
of Rome as a Catholic ; that he wrote his “‘ Concilio di Trento ” 
as a Catholic; and that his assassination was an attempt on 
the part of the Roman Curia to rid itself by force of an enemy 
whom they were unable to overcome by argument. On the 
other hand, it is as clear as anything can be that Fra Paolo 
was @ Protestant at heart, that he was a hypocrite in his 
profession of Catholicism, that his History is full of mis- 
representations, and written to prove the Council of Trent 
was no council at all; and it can be shown that there is no 
evidence whatever to connect the blow that struck him in the 
streets of Venice with the Holy See or any of its officials. 

In criticising Fra Paolo’s opinions, three classes of his 
utterances have to be dealt with ; first, the open expressions 
of his opposition to Rome; secondly, his secret avowals 
to his imtimate friends; and thirdly, his protestations of 
Catholicity.* 

The errors of the Servite’s public writings have already 
been summarized. Both Protestants and Catholics admit 
that he maintains propositions condemned by Rome, as sub- 
versive of the Pope’s supremacy, and contrary to Holy 
Scripture and Canon Law. The Roman theologians, with 
Bellarmin, who replied to him, found in his writings the 
malice of Luther, and the errors of Marsilius of Padua, and 
of John Huss. The Roman congregations condemned them 
as temeraurious, scandalous, calumnious, seditious, schismatical, 
erroneous, and heretical.; The Protestants said the same 
thing, but in very different terms. Casaubon, when he 
received a bundle of the black little tracts that Fra Paolo had 
been bringing out in Venice, was pleased and delighted, and 
prophesed that Venice was on the way to changes in doctrine. 
Joseph Justus Scaliger, writing from Leyden to Casaubon at 
Paris, thought that Fra Paolo had given a mortal blow to the 
Papacy. John Pappus, of Strasburg, translated them into 
German, for the confirmation of weak brethren in Alsace. 
Bedell, the chaplain of the English ambassador, writes home 





* We must acknowledge our obligations in the following pages to the 
“ Civilta Cattolica,” Serie VI. vol. xi. p. 53, and vol. xii. pp. 264 and 649. 

+ Ex decreto 8. Cong., diei 20 Sept., 1606. 

t Epist. 477, 480, 484, March 22, 1607. 
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that Fra Paolo had “in the late controversy served his 
country so faithfully that the Pope conns him little thanks for 
his labour.”* The following description proves that zealous 
Protestants were quite expecting Venice to declare for the 
Reformation; it is from a letter of the secretary of the 
English Legation.t 


Venice is like a new world ; it is the greatest consolation to find oneself in 
companies and assemblies at the houses of the nobles, and to hear them speak 
with so much piety and zeal of the truth of God with those good men Father 
Paolo, Fulgenzio, and Bedell, the chaplain of the ambassador. The sermons 
in public are as good as could be preached in Geneva. . . . The Inquisition 
is kept under by a senator, who is a member of it. He is always chosen 
from the greatest opponents of the Pope. The vehemence against the Pope 
and the Curia is greater than ever. The Jesuits are denounced from the 
pulpit, their doctrines refuted and denied, and they mortally disliked : many 
of the nobles have provided themselves with tutors of the reformed religion. 
Three-fourths of the nobility are much attached to the truth, and the rest 
favourably inclined. 


If, then, we are to judge a man by the opinion of his 
friends, Fra Paolo was a Reformer. 

But all this is only what appeared externally, and the judg- 
ments of men upon it. There is, in addition, an amount of 
overwhelming evidence to prove that the Servite friar was not 
only a reforming agitator, but a heretic at heart. He was 
another Luther, without Luther’s animal courage and strength 
of will. 

Fra Fulgenzio was Sarpi’s intimate friend, colleague in office, 
and assistant in policy; he afterwards wrote his life. This 
Fra Fulgenzio seems to have been an attractive preacher. At 
all events, he preached in the interests of his party, daring 
the interdict, and both before and afterwards. Of the quality 
of his preaching we may judge from the fact that Asselineau, 
a Protestant physician, said, after hearing him, “ I think God 
has raised up for Italy another Melancthon or another 
Luther.”t And the opinion of Sir Henry Wotton’s secre- 
tary, that the sermons were quite worthy of Geneva, has 
already been given. About these sermons, then, Fra Paolo 
wrote, after Lent in 1609, ‘‘ Fra Fulgenzio has preached in the 
way you heard him ten years ago. . . He has done what a truly 
Catholic preacher ought to do.”|| But this language is mild 








* Bedell’s Letters, New Year’s Day, 1607. 

+ Geneva, Aug. 10, 1608. Mém. Da Mornay, vol. x. p. 150. 
t Mem. of Du Plessis-Mornay, x. 292. 

|| Letters 25, 26, in the work of Fontanini, cited before. 
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compared with what Sarpi could occasionally use. He had all 
the regular catch-words of the reformers. He talked of the 
truth, and the Gospel, and the yoke of servitude. The Pope was 
a tyrant, his power was tyranny and intolerable oppression, 
and the Frate sighed for the liberty of England and Germany.* 
A taste of this liberty, as it really was, would have introduced 
him to the acquaintance of the Star Chamber and the tender 
mercies of Dutch Calvinists. But liberty with him, as with 
more important men, meant liberty for what he had persuaded 
himself was right, and repression for what any one else 
thought, more especially those whom he called Puapists, 
Romanists, and Pope-worshippers. He called Catholic piety 
superstition.t Rome is the harlot, the harlot in a mask ; and, 
in accordance with the contemporary phraseology of Mornay 
and the Genevan doctors, be uses prophecy for invective, and 
finds the great harlot and the beast of the Apocalypse verified 
in the Church of Rome and the Pope.t He rejoices to hear 
of the spread of the Protestant doctrines. When there was 
question of Styria becoming perverted, he hoped it might 
come to pass, for Styria was on the frontiers of the Republic, 
and the “‘ war would easily pass into our own ranks.’’|| Du 
Plessis-Mornay, the life and heart of French Calvinism, was 
one of his most confidential correspondents. To him he 
laments the slowness of the progress of the good cause, and 
expresses his joy when fortune favours the Huguenots. He 
regrets that the Venetians are coming to terms with the Pope; 
he is sorry for the resignation of Harlay, “‘a great misfortune 
for the Reform ” ; he hopes little from Verdun, as “‘ a favourite 
of the Pope and the Jesuits.” He longs for war in Italy, to 
put an end to the Inquisition, that the gospel may have free 
scope. Condé, he hopes, may some day turn Protestant ; 
Sully he praises for his constancy; he commends a governor 
for “ hating the priests” ; and he deplores the lot of France, 
whose queen allowed about her monks and Jesuits.§ Truly it 
is difficult to say why the sectarian leaders all over Europe 
should not have treated him as one of themselves; as, indeed, 
they did. He told M. Gillot that he “ wore a mask, because 
he could not help it.”4{ And Diodati heard him say that he 
did so in order to be better able to sap in secret the doctrines 
and the authority of the Pope. His opinions about the Jesuits 
are among other notes of his state of mind. He said that it 
was essential to ruin the Jesuits; to ruin them was to 





* Letters 22, 23, 25, 26. + Letters 47, 49, 50. 
} Letters 38, 50. || Letter 17. 
§ Letters 30, 31, 44, 48, 49, 53, 61. “i Letter 69. 
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ruin Rome, and, Rome destroyed, religion would reform 
itself.* 

It cannot be doubted, it seems to us, that Sarpi was not a 
Catholic,t if we are to accept the testimony of his own words, 
uttered in confidential intercourse with his trusted friends. 
Even Courayer is forced to admit that he was a Protestant on 
some points. “ A limitation d’Erasme, de Cassander, de M. 
de Thou, et de plusieurs autres grands hommes, il étoit Catho- 
lique en gros, et quelquefois Protestant en détail.”t{ This 
monstrous description of Catholic is, however, better de- 
lineated by Bossuet, who sums up Fra Paolo’s character by 
saying that he was a Calvinist in a monk’s frock. 

The plans and schemes of a great part of his life were quite 
in accordance with this theory of his belief. He believed that 
a political quarrel with the Pope was the surest means of 
bringing about a change of religion. “I believe,” he says to 
M. de I’Isle Groslot, “that if it were not for state reasons, 
there are divers persons who would vault from this pit of 
Rome to the height of reform; but one fears one thing, 
another another.’’|| He was sorry, therefore, to see the Pope 
and the Republic coming to terms. He laboured to bring 
Venice into connection with the elector of Brandenburg. 
With the help of Mornay he got a Dutch embassy established 
at Venice. His dearest object was to engage France in a 
quarrel with Paul V. on the side of the Venetians. But 
Henry IV. and Cardinal du Perron would not peril their 
newly-won orthodoxy by a contest with Rome; and when 
Fra Paolo saw that at length the Supreme Pontiff and the 
Republic were reconciled, it almost broke his heart.§ Sarpi 
did not neglect England in his calculations. King James had 
promised assistance, through his ambassador, in case the 
Signory should go to war with Paul V. But England was too 
far off to count for much; and the chief use made of the 
proffered assistance of the king was when Fra Paolo arranged 
with him, through Casaubon, for being received in England if 
Venice should ever become an undesirable place of abode. 
There was another little way in which the lofty-minded Frate 
helped on the good cause: he very much approved of 





* Letter, July 5, 1611. 

+ Ranke thinks he was; but if Sarpi, as Ranke admits, only believed the 
Confession of Augsburg, it is difficult to see how this could be. 

~ Courayer, Vie de Sarpi, lxii. 

|| “Credo che se non fosse per ragion di Stato, si troverrebbero diversi che 
salterebbero da questa fossa di Roma nella cima della Riforma; ma chi tema 
una cosa, chi un altra.”—Feb. 18, 1612. 

§ For this strong expression, see the “ Life of Bedell,” by Burnet. 
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smuggling forbidden books. From Switzerland, from the 
Tyrol, and from Styria, heretical works could pass the Vene- 
tian frontier with more or less ease. Sarpi’s letters often 
contain anxious allusions to “ forbidden books,” “ other sorts 
of books,” the best road for “books,” the hands and eyes 
that may meddle with “the books,” and “ very good books,” 
which the correspondent is warned not to send just then.* He 
was skilful in getting a parcel of “the right sort of books ” 
(libri di vaglia) slipped in among the baggage of an ambas- 
sador coming from Turin or beyond the Alps, and so avoiding 
all risk of having them discovered and confiscated.t+ : 

Amongst all the proofs, however, of Fra Paolo’s mens 
heretica, none is so strong as the testimony of his English 
friends. ‘To fix definite doctrines upon a Reformer is the 
most difficult thing in the world, for the single reason that his 
mind is generally in a state of transition, and what seemed to 
him true to-day will appear false to-morrow. But when a 
man, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, denounces 
the tyranny of the Pope and the yoke of the Church, when he 
numbers Mornay among his friends and Bellarmin among his 
opponents, we cannot be far wrong in saying that his re- 
nouncing Catholicity is only a question of time and oppor- 
tunity. So, also, when we find Sarpi engaged in intimate 
relations with a society whose undoubted and avowed object 
is “ reformation,” if he had not left a word of his own mouth, 
we could not be mistaken in judging him to be one who, con- 
sciously or otherwise, had withdrawn the obedience of his 
mind from the authority of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Sir Henry Wotton was sent to Venice as ambassador by 
James I. in 1602, that is, about three years before the Inter- 
dict. He was, of course, a Protestant; and a residence of 
several years at Geneva, where he had sat at the feet of Beza, 
and had known Casaubon and Diodati, had imbued him with 
what might be expected to be the perfect spirit of Calvinism. 
His chaplain was the well-known Dr. William Bedell, after- 
wards Bishop of Kilmore, in which latter capacity he is stated 
to have been ardent and successful in his efforts to pervert 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland. Bedell became an intimate 
friend of Fra Paolo. who admitted him “to his cell and his 
studies.” The Frate taught him Italian; and the English 
divine attempted to teach Sarpi English, in which it does not 
appear that he succeeded. He made up, however, for any 
such failure by teaching Fra Paolo a variety of other things, 
of which the latter remarks, with much significance, that he 





* Letters 7, 45, 33, 39. + Letter 47. 
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had “learned more from him than from any other divine.”’* 
What the things were, and what were the general aims of 
these two worthies, we are fortunately enabled to see from a 
work published after Bedell’s death, and entitled ‘“‘ Some 
Original Letters of Bishop Bedell concerning the steps taken 
toward a Reformation of Religion at Venice upon occasion of 
the quarrel between that State and Paul V.” (Dublin, 1742.) 
These letters show us a reformation in the bud. That the 
promise never bore fruit is a subject of loud lamentation from 
the lady who is Fra Paolo’s latest biographer. ‘ Venice,” she 
says, “ had missed the golden opportunity of freeing herself 
from the Court of Rome ; it cost her dear.”’+ The innovating 
party included, besides the two Servites and the English 
chaplain, Sir Henry Wotton himself; Diodati, the Genevan 
minister (who had come to Venice at Wotton’s solicitation) ; 
two or three other persons from Geneva; and a M. Papillon, 
sent from Saumur, the residence of the arch-Huguenot M. Du 
Plessis-Mornay. Its aims and designs are stated by Bedell as 
follows :— 

The first. To maintain the States here in heart and courage against the 
Pope, and that which they most fear, the power of Spain, by which he is 
backed. 

The second. To increase the number of those that have received any light 
of the truth. 

The third. To formalize and unite into some body of a congregation, some 
part at least of that great number who now stand alienated in heart and tongue 
from Rome. 


Bedell thought that reformation by “ persuasion of con- 
science,” as distinguished against reformation by a State 
process, though a great work and a slow one, might be much 
expedited by the excellence and dexterity of a few :— 


Some there are here as admirably fitted thereto as could be wished ; Master 
Paulo and his scholar, Fulgentio, Servites, both of great learning, piety .. . . 
and....in great account with all sorts..... These two I know, as having 
practised with them, to desire nothing in the world so much as the reformation 
of the Church, and, in a word, for the substance of religion they are wholly 
ours. What effect now the force of truth may have in the mouths of such 
men, I leave for your consideration. 


Speaking of Diodati, Bedell says :— 


He had divers meetings and conferences with the Fathers Fra Paolo, &c., 
at which both myself and this bearer were present. He can report to you 
the particulars of the points discussed. 





* Life, p. 130. t P. 130. 
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It was told him (Diodati) by M. Paulo, that no fewer than 12,000 in this 
city were enlightened more or less with the truth and alienated from Rome. 
That yet among the nobility, nothing could be moved until there were some 
occasion of breach with the Pope ; with them, therefore, he would not that 
he should yet deal, but with others to whom he should be brought, chiefly 
merchants, Germans, Flemings, French, of whom, not long before, a certain 
French gentleman had made a list, with the several sums they would con- 
tribute to a minister, that he might try the disposition of as many as he 
could. Yet, for his part, he thought the matter not yet disposed to receive 
such a form as was to be desired. He propounded first other meetings to be 
used by way of conscience and talk, whereby men might come to know one 
another, and inform themselves better of religion ere any exercises were 
erected. 


The French gentleman, M. Papillon, seems to have been 
the occasion of the spreading of a premature report, and of 
“ filling all the Reformed Churches of France with the noise ” 
that Venice was about to declare for the reform. His zeal, 
which was “animated by M. Paulo,” led him to underrate 
the difficulties of the work. Of the converts, some drew back 
when they foresaw danger; others, “although making pro- 
fession, were known to live scandalously.” Bedell pressed 
for the formation of a congregation. A form of abnegation 
or confession of faith was drawn up ; a “ sum of the Scriptures,” 
without Romish corruption, was already in use among orthodox 
Venetians; and for a liturgy they could use the form of the 
French churches, or the English Book of Common Prayer, 
lately translated into Latin by Bedell himself. A minister 
was wanted. Diodati said he was only reader of divinity and 
of Hebrew, not a minister; and, besides, he thought he should 
do more good at Geneva. The Fathers (Sarpi and Fulgenzio) 
would not listen to Bedell’s offer of himself. He was chaplain 
to an ambassador, and the more he kept out of sight the better. 
Eventually, no minister was named. Diodati went back to 
Geneva, promising to send “young scholars,” who should 
spread Protestantism by teaching in private houses. Fra 
Paolo could not be persuaded to take a decisive and final 
step. He continued to read, to write seditious letters, and to 
wish for something to happen. He assiduously “ instructed ” 
Fulgenzio and the rest of those seven divines who had been 
on his side in the controversy of the Interdict ; he promised 
Bedell, “if they made a full retreat from the Church of Rome,” 
to have the Anglican Prayer-book adopted by the Republic ; 
but he declined to put himself in the van of a revolution. 
‘God had not given him the spirit of the German reformer,” 
he said, when some one urged him to take stronger measures. 
It is no pleasant feature in Sarpi’s character, this hypocritical 
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hanging back. He had begun to speak two languages as early 
as the days before the Interdict. He wrote, at that time, to 
Mornay in these terms :— 


Nothing helps us so much as his [the Pope’s]anger. Let him only publish 
the Interdict ! The King of France did us an ill turn in persuading him 
that he would gain more by a different course. He took the advice. At 
present, he is nothing but kindness. The consequence is that affection for 
the harlot is beginning to revive, and good people do nothing. God gives to 
His Word what efficacy He pleases ; but, humanly speaking, only little things 
come about in time of peace. The King of France either favours the harlot, 
or he keeps his ideas very much to himself. 


This racy outburst of nature almost reminds us of that 
“ German reformer” whom Fra Paolo admired at a distance. 
But it was strictly private; there was no nailing to a church 
door, or reading from a pulpit, or printing it in popular broad- 
sheets. What the Venetian said when he wrote for print was 
such as the following, written shortly afterwards :— 


Princes are set by God in States as His lieutenants. and He has given 
them their greatness, and created them at the same time the preservers, 
protectors, defenders, and upholders of Holy Church. We, by God’s singular 
grace, are placed within the Apostolic and Roman Church, holy and good ; 
wherefore we should recognize this as a divine favour, and thank God for it 
without ceasing ; and His anger could send us no greater misfortune than 
that we should leave it. 


This is what men generally term hypocrisy, or rather, double- 
dealing. We see here a man who said one thing and thought 
another, a man whom Homer’s Pagan hero would have hated 
‘like the gates of hell.” Fra Paolo Sarpi was not a Luther, 
merely because he was a coward. He was one whom ambition, 
or worldly science, or the charms of polite society and easy 
living, or all these combined, had perverted from an original 
good purpose, and whom the circumstances of the times and 
of Protestant connections had drawn by degrees into the 
slippery ways of heresy. Because the Roman curia was not 
immaculate,* he made overtures to Geneva. Because he 
found out that cardinals were unknown in the primitive 
Church, he took counsel with Anglican ministers about the 
Gospel of Christ. Because the head of the Church claimed 
to govern the clergy of the Church, he invited his countrymen 
to turn themselves into a Protestant sect. And all the time 
he pretended to be a Catholic. 





* See, however, the testimony of Ranke to the state of the Papal Court 
at this period.—Piipste, iv. 10. 
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After what has been said as to the religious views of 
Fra Paolo, it does not seem necessary to say much about 
his History of the Council of Trent. To expect a man of 
such anti-Papal leanings to write a fair history of the Pope’s 
Council would be to expect the impossible.* Sarpi and 
Pallavicino differ in principles, and could not, therefore, help 
differing in the application of principles, in assigning motives, 
and in colouring facts. What the former calls a usurped pre- 
tension, the latter calls a sacred right. What the one calls 
intrigue, the other calls prudence, or outspoken honesty. 
When the Bishops agree, Sarpi calls it servitude, Pallavicino 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. As to the respective trust- 
worthiness of the Venetian and the Roman in questions of 
mere fact, it is obviously impossible to say anything without 
entering into long and minute details. But there are two 
writers, both standing high in the judgment of literary men, 
whose testimony may be here brought forward. The Pro- 
testant Ranke, in an appendix to the fourth book of his 
history of the Papacy, gives an elaborate analysis of the merits 
of the two hostile historians. His opinion of Cardinal Palla- 
vicino is not unfavourable. He says that he has examined 
many of the MS. sources from which Pallavicino drew his 
materials, and that it is only doing him justice to say that the 
extracts he has made from the instructions and other official 
documents are “ scrupulously exact,” and that he has “ care- 
fully consulted the whole of the documents.” He goes on to 
say, it is true, that the Roman Cardinal has had recourse to 
some (unimportant) suppressions, and that he has rather 
played the part of an advocate than of an historian, by colour- 
ing details and explaining away unpleasant circumstances. 
But what does the German writer say of Sarpi? His judg- 
ment is too long to quote entire, but it may be summed up in 
a few words. Sarpi’s chief authority, whom he generally not 
only uses but translates, is Sleidan (the fanatical Protestant 
chronicler of the preceding half-century, whom Charles V. 
called one of “his liars”). In quoting, in piecing together, 
or otherwise using his documentary materials, “he adds his 
own observations thereto.” After quoting one of these dis- 
honest additions, which no one who had not seen the original 
of the piece in question would have supposed to have been 





* It has been recently stated that the Times newspaper had at first in- 
tended its Roman intelligence, during the time of the Vatican Council, to 
be supplied by a certain well-known anti-Roman writer. Gallenga and Sarpi 
would have almost been matched. 
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anything but part of it, Ranke adds :—“ All the reflections 
are generally in this style; they are all full of gall and 
hatred.” . .. . “ His whole history is inspired by the dis- 
position of his mind; that is to say, by systematic opposition 
and violent hatred against the Court of Rome.” When he 
copies Milledonne, he leaves out the “ praises” that Mille- 
donne bestows. He is skilful in arrangement; but at the 
same time “it is evident that he does his best to produce an 
impression unfavourable to the Council.” He takes expres- 
sions and whole sentences out of one context and fits them on 
to another. “It is undeniable,” says Ranke, “that this 
manner of proceeding often falsifies the truth.” Sometimes 
he literally invents, and at other times he so transposes a 
sentence of an emperor or of an ambassador that the meaning 
is totally reversed. ‘‘ His work,” concludes the historian of 
the Papacy, “is the first example of a history written with a 
set purpose of distortion of facts, uniformly applied to every- 
thing.” 

The other writer to whom allusion has been made is the well- 
known living Italian historian Cesare Canti. In his “ History 
of Italian Heretics,” the eminent writer alludes to Ranke’s 
censure of Sarpi, and then continues as follows :—‘ He writes 
a parody, not a history, of the most celebrated assembly that 
has ever been. Things of supernal importance he reduces 
to the proportion of an intrigue; he makes them turn on a 
manceuvre, on a “cold,” on a happy trick, on an eloquent 
speech, on a creation of cardinals, on the utterance of some 
strange foreign bishop, on the management of the President 
in smothering or shelving unpleasant questions. ... . He 
contradicts Catholic dogma; he upholds private interpretation 
of Scripture ; he fejects the deutero-canonical books ; he sneers 
at the Vulgate ; he separates exegesis from patristic interpre- 
tation. In the matter of original sin, of grace, of justification, 
and other dogmas, he literally copies Martin Chemnitz, a 
heretic, and one of the bitterest opponents of the Council. 
Not only polemical adversaries but friendly commentators 
convict him of gross error; and this without taking into 
account the systematic manufacture of long speeches, that 
were either never spoken at all, or spoken by entirely different 
persons from those into whose mouth he puts them. .... 
One of the many artifices of Fra Paolo is to broach something 
that is undoubtedly heretical, not in his own person, but either 
making some one else say it, or else narrating it as a doctrine 
neither approved nor condemned, or backing it up with reasons 
that make it look more plausible... . . He arranged every- 
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thing, not to bring out the truth, but so as to be able, without 
absolutely altering documents, to serve the purposes of his 
own systematic opposition and the political interests of his 
country.”’* 

Yet this is the history from which the English public have 
learned nearly all that they know about the Council of Trent. 
This is the history which forms the basis of brilliant articles 
on the Reformation, which furnishes the groundwork of essays 
on Papal policy, and which affords materials for the compari- 
sons of those who foretell failure for the Council of the 
Vatican, because their oracle has told them of the failure of 
the Council of Trent. Seldom quoted, and still more rarely 
read, it has nevertheless become a part of English literature, 
and has passed inte the Protestant tradition. It is, in some 
sense, an English book. It first saw the light, not in Venice, 
but in London. Fra Paolo’s friend, Antonio de Dominis, who 
from Archbishop of Spalatro became an Anglican rector and 
archdeacon, having obtained a copy of the MS., had it printed 
in London in 1619, and dedicated it to King James I., con- 
cealing the author’s name under the anagram “ Pietro Soave 
Polano.” It is stated that it was against the will of Fra Paolo, 
and much to his regret, both that it was printed and that it was 
prefaced by words of invective against the Catholic Church. It 
is absurd to imagine that he had spent his time and labour over 
a work of such extent and yet never intended to have it 
printed. The MS. copy now in the Venetian archives is not 
indeed in his own handwriting, but it is annotated throughout 
by himself so continuously that he must have read and ap- 
proved every word of it. It is certaint that Fra Paolo had 
sent a copy to England, whether by De Dominis or not. His 
anger at its publication is perfectly capable of explanation. 
He had meant his history to look like the work of a Catholic 
addressed to Catholics. We may well imagine his wrath 
when the obtuse Anglican proselyte who brought it out pre- 
fixed a perfectly Protestant title and preface. The wolf had 
been prematurely stripped of his sheep’s clothing by the short- 
sighted anxiety of a disciple to show what a clever wolf he 
was.{ The blundering preface and title were withdrawn in 
subsequent editions and translations. The first English 
version appeared in 1669.|| 





* Translated from “ Gli Eretici in Italia,” Dise. xlvi. 

+ Courayer, Preface, ii. t Courayer, Preface, iii. 

|| The following extract from a letter written by Dr. Oliver Plunkett, 
Archbishop of Armagh (who was executed for the pretended plot in 1681), to 
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For the last sixteen years of his life, Fra Paolo Sarpi bore 
about him a large scar upon his right cheek, which told of a 
murderous blow, aimed, apparently, at the neck, but which 
had struck the right ear and pierced the face, coming out close 
beside the nose. He received it, together with many others 
not visible, on the evening of the 5th of October, 1607, on 
his way home from his official duties at the ducal palace. This 
attempt at assassination has lent the lustre of martyrdom to 
a character that stands greatly in need of the strong and the 
heroic. It has, moreover, confirmed, in minds which were 
already convinced, the worst accusations of its victim against 
the theory and practice of Rome. It must be observed, 
however, that all historians with a character to lose approach 
the story with a wary step. No writer has ever produced a scrap 
of direct evidence to prove that the Pope was the instigator 
of the deed. And many are honest enough to confess as 
much.* till, the general practice is to dwell upon certain 
points of circumstantial proof, and to then say that there is 
certainly nothing to be surprised at if the dagger that struck 
the patriotic Servite was sharpened at the Vatican. Before 
giving a brief opinion upon the evidence produced, we must 
first remind the reader that the author from whom nearly all 
Sarpi’s biographers have copied is Fra Fulgenzio Micanzio, a 
man who—as cannot be doubted from what has been before 
stated—was a sharer in all the heresy, passion, and prejudice 
of Fra Paolo himself. This consideration leads us to form 
two canons of evidence ; first, that an unsupported assertion 





Cardinal Cybo, dated Dublin, Aug. 11, 1677, is the earliest extant Catholic 
opinion on the English translation of Sarpi’s “Council of Trent.” 

. ... “I pray your Eminence to inform his Holiness (Innocent XI.) that 
there has been lately published here, in English, in a new form, the pesti- 
ferous history of Soave, which is a continual tirade against the Popes, and 
against the Council of Trent, with the life of that impostor, as though he 
were a hero. As the poison has been thus spread, an antidote is necessary. 
Such would be the history of the same Council by Cardinal Pallavicino if 
translated into English. Should the duty of translating it be imposed on Dr. 
Leyburne, auditor of His Eminence Cardinal Howard, he being a learned 
man and versed in the English, Latin, and Italian languages, would perform 
the task most successfully. You cannot imagine what injury has been done 
by that pest of a writer, Soave; all the nobility, gentry, merchants, &c., 
read his history, and it is the more detrimental as it pretends to be written 
by a religious of our communion. I request you once more to propose this 
matter to the Holy Father, that without delay the necessary remedy may 
be provided, which, indeed, would be the above-mentioned translation. . . 
Dr. Moran’s Memoirs of Archbishop Plunkett, p. 16. 

* This is acknowledged by the writer of an article on Sarpi in the late 
“Chronicle” ; an article in other respects animated by no love of Rome. 
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of Fulgenzio, in a matter where such prejudice or such passion 
is concerned, is entitled to very slender respect; secondly, 
that an assertion of the same author, omitted, or, @ fortiori, 
contradicted by a subsequent writer who was acquainted with 
his work, is entitled to no respect at all. 

Before the commencement of the tragedy, two mysterious 
warnings are said to have bidden Fra Paolo (and his admiring 
historian) to look painfully towards Rome. The Fratewas admo- 
nished that danger was at hand, first by Cardinal Bellarmin, next 
by Gaspar Scioppius. Happily the circumstances with which 
the assertion as to Bellarmin is surrounded prove its falsehood. 
Bellarmin is reported to have said words to the effect that 
Sarpi and himself were honourable opponents, “ each striving 
to advance the interests of his own prince.”* The great 
controversialist could not have said this, because he had 
already said that Fra Paolo taught what was heretical and 
scandalous. As to Scioppius, that master of abusive language 
did at this time get into trouble and into prison at Venice ; 
but that he gave Sarpi any warning as to danger from Rome, 
we have only Fra Fulgenzio’s unsupported word; and Siri 
substitutes ‘‘a certain personage ” for Scioppius, and makes 
such personage Bellarmin’s messenger. 

Fulgenzio makes the murderers take refuge in the palace of 
the Papal Nuncio. The report sent to their ambassador at 
Paris by the Signory says the same thing. These authorities 
also state that, upon the news of the attempt becoming 
known, the populace flocked to the Nuncio’s palace, and 
threatened him with shouts and cries, and that in consequence 
a guard had to be set over the house. All this is contra- 
dicted by the Nuncio himself, whose letters we fortunately 
have. On the 6th of October, the day after the outrage, he 
wrote no fewer than nine letters to Cardinal Borghese. He 
could hardly have done this had he been in fear of his life 
from an angry mob. In one of the letters he says: “ Last 
evening Frate Pauolo the Servite was stabbed with two or 
three blows of a stiletto: it is thought he is not in danger of 
death, but nothing certain is yet known. The signors of the 
Council of Ten, who are drawing up the process, according to 
public report, have indicted some persons who, it is believed, 
have committed the crime. There is great talk about it in the 
city; and people are very much grieved, as he was greatly 
beloved.” ‘This is a calm letter for a man to write under the 
fear of wreck and bloodshed. If the Nuncio had been threat- 
ened, he could not have omitted to mention it in a confidential 


* Siri, Memorie recondite, vol. i. p. 432. 
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letter to his employers at home. In the letters which follow, 
dated the 13th, the 20th, and the 27th of the same month of 
October, in which the Roman authorities are kept acquainted 
with all the turns of the case, still no mention is made of 
personal danger.* 

After the murderous attempt, Fulgenzio says that one of the 
principal murderers was received into the service of Cardinal 
Borghese at Rome. In this assertion he is contradicted by 
the Venetian report. He tells us, also, that Poma, who was 
apparently the leader of the gang, was paid 10,000 scudi in 
Ancona, together with rewards of other kinds. Here, again, 
the Servite is totally unsupported: 

It appears, then, that nearly the whole of the circumstantial 
evidence that fixes the crime on Rome rests on the authority 
of Fra Fulgenzio, and that the small amount which is con- 
firmed is confirmed by the secret report sent to the Venetian 
ambassador at Paris. Now it is well known that this report 
goes to the length of actually charging the Pope and the 
Jesuits with the assassination, and that it was expeditiously 
circulated everywhere among the French Huguenots.¢ May 
it not be conjectured that the report was inspired by Fra 
Paolo himself, or his friend Fulgenzio ? 

The one, and the only fact tending to criminate the Pope, 
of which there is no reasonable doubt, is that the assassins 
fied into the Papal states, and were not at once seized and 
punished ; but there was nothing really extraordinary in this. 
At that time there was no such thing as a settled law of the 
extradition of criminals between any two European states. In 
the states of the Church, as in the dominions of the Republic, 
there were then numbers of persons at large who had com- 
mitted crime against some foreign government. When a 
criminal was given up, it was only by special arrangement 
between the powers concerned. Now Venice had not even asked 
the Roman government to seize or surrender the assassins of 
Fra Paolo.t Venice herself was at that very moment in the 
wrong, for she was refusing to surrender to the ecclesiastical 
courts those offenders whom the Pope had cited to appear, 
and this was contrary to the law of the Republic itself, which 
had received the Council of Trent; and finally, the Signory, 
in their own acts, and more especially by their proclamations 


* MSS. of the Borghese family, quoted Civilti Cattolica, Series 12, 
p. 630. 

+ Letter from Paris, 12th November, 1607, in the Borghese archives. 

t See a despatch of Alincourt to Champigny, 3rd November, 1607. (Siri, 
vol. i. p. 440.) 
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against the murderers, had used language injurious to the 
Holy See in approving of the works of Sarpi, and had violated 
the ecclesiastical immunity by inserting in the sentence the 
name of a priest.* 

The confidential correspondence of the Venetian ambassador 
at Rome, Contarini, commencing with October 13th, 1607, 
that is, two days after he had heard of the murder attempted 
on the 5th, is now before us. Contarini was of the same 
party as Fra Paolo, and was highly approved of by him. In 
these letters, then, if anywhere, should we expect to find proofs 
of the complicity of the Roman authorities. But we look for 
them in vain. Cardinal Pinelli, the head of the Holy Office, 
is reported, in one letter (October 13th), to have expressed his 
regret at hearing of Fra Paolo’s misfortune. He said he bore 
him no ill-will, and had invited him to come to Rome, pro- 
mising him attention and kindness. He feared that it might 
be supposed, not by the Senate or the educated classes, 
but by the populace, that the blow had come from Rome—an 
idea that could not be entertained by sensible men, for there 
was no example of such a thing, in word or deed, in any age, 
and the Church did not proceed by these indirect and diabolical 
ways. But he was concerned about what the common people 
would think, ready, as they are, for every sinister notion.t+ He 
added that he thought it likely that the murder might have 
been planned by some of his own brethren, urged by anger and 
monkish revenge, and that his opinion was shared by Cardinal 
Zappata, with whom he had held a long conversation. In 
another letter orders are said to have been given that the sus- 
pected assassins should leave Rome in an hour.{ Under the 
date of the 24th of November, the envoy sends a rumour 
about certain rewards to be given by order of the Pope to the 
assassins; he adds that he is unable to ascertain the truth of 
the report.|| This is, in substance, all that the anxious 
ambassador could find out, after employing spies, spending 
money, opening private letters, and using every means that a 
Venetian ambassador of the period knew very well how to use. 
He seldom gets beyond “it is said,” or “I have been told ” ; 
and the greater part of his information consists in minute but 
totally unimportant particulars about changes of residence or 
locality in the suspected persons. In one of his letters he 
gives some words used by the Pope himself. Paul V. told the 





* See, in the “Life of Sarpi,’ the proclamation quoted p. 157, and the 
sentence, App. p. 240. 

+ Translation from the Italian. See Civilt& Cattolica, loc. cit. p. 663. A 
bad translation is given in the Life, p. 158. 

t Life, p. 159. || Life, p. 161. 
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French ambassador that the event had vexed him, not because 
he did not wish to see M. Paolo punished,* but because he 
did not wish the punishment to have taken that shape, since 
there would be plenty of malicious people to interpret things 
in a bad sense, putting their own interpretation on what had 
happened ; and if the thing had been originated by anybody’s 
zeal, he considered it to be an indiscreet and mad zeal.+ 

Who was it, then, that directed the murderous attack upon 
the Servite? It will be remembered that Fra Paolo had 
deeply offended a large number of unruly and passionate friars. 
It is certain (as far as one can be certain of anything on the 
authority of Fra Fulgenzio) that, a year or two after the 
attempted assassination, other attempts were made on his life, 
and this time the names of the criminals are given, and they 
are Servite friars.~ Now Cardinal Pinelli, as head of the In- 
quisition, may be supposed to have known a good deal about 
the late quarrels in the order of the Servi, more especially 
since Cardinal San Severina, his predecessor, had been inti- 
mately concerned with them. Are we, then, to adopt his 
opinion and that of his brother cardinal, and conclude that 
Fra Paolo was nearly falling a victim to the vengeance of his 
unhappy religious brethren? Even if it be granted that there 
is not sufficient evidence for this, surely a street assassination 
in Venice in the year 1607 is not such a very unusual thing as 
to demand the incontrovertible proof of a motive. 

For a few years in the early part of the seventeenth century 
it looked as if Venice were about to bid defiance to the Pope 
and throw in her lot with the Reformation. Geneva, the 
Hague, the Huguenots, and the Anglicans, were high with 
hope. Rome was daily expecting the worst. But the critical 
days passed, and Venice remained to the Church. Humanly 
speaking, Fra Paolo came too late. Protestantism had already 
passed its flood, and the ebb was leaving wide tracts of Europe 
once more to the occupation of the Church. If it were per- 
mitted to seek for a higher cause, it might be added that the 
ancient republic had been the first European power that 
received the decrees of Trent, and that she had poured out 
her blood in the Catholic battle of Lepanto. She was not 
allowed to suffer for the sins of her rulers, and she lived on to 
die, when she did die, Catholic to the last. 


* The Chronicle translates this, ‘‘ Not because he did not wish him evil.” 
The original is “ Non gia perché non desiderasse di veder M. Paulo castigato.” 

+ Letter of 27th October, 1607. 

t Life of Sarpi, p. 182. 
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The Case of Pope Honorius reconsidered with reference to Recent Apologies. 
By Perer Le Pace Renovur. London: Longmans.* 


te SIDERING the vast amount of reading which Mr. Renouf 

has accumulated on the Honorius question, we were at first 
surprised that he had not been able to put together a more 
plausible argument than is contained in the pamphlet before us. 
But on reflection, we have come to account for its extraordinary 
weakness, by supposing that his multifarious studies have somewhat 
confused and bewildered his mind on the whole inquiry. 

He is rather fond indeed of throwing in our teeth our comparative 
unacquaintance with ‘the literature of the subject.” But this 
objection, we think, proceeds on a fundamental misconception of 
what a periodical reviewer has to do. The present writer willingly 
admits, that when Mr. Renouf’s first pamphlet appeared, he had 
no fuller knowledge of Monothelism than of the other thou- 
sand heresies which have disfigured ecclesiastical history. But 
it will always be found, that an unsound theological writer—quite 
apart from the more recondite details of his immediate theme— 
offends broadly against known truths of theology and against fixed 
laws of reasoning ; and it is the business of his reviewer in a peri- 
odical to point out those errors. If the reviewer had to wait and first 
study profoundly ‘“ the whole literature of the subject,” more than 
one undesirable result must ensue. Such errors as those to which 
we refer, instead of being exposed at once, would remain unchal- 
lenged for an indefinite period ; other theological scandals would 
have to pass unnoticed ; and at last, when the reviewer had equipped 
himself at all points to meet the original assailant, his comment 
would be found extending to a much greater length than a periodical 
could admit. ‘The necessities of our position, then, entirely forbid 
such a course. In January we have to write on the Monothelite 
heresy ; in April on the Procession of the Holy Ghost: in each 
case drawing on our current knowledge of theology and history, 
and assisted only by such special study as there may happen to be 
time for. 

We should say in most cases that a periodical writer is, for this 
reason, in a position of considerable disadvantage ; and it is certain 





* F, Gratry and other Catholics on the continent have recently been 
treating the Honorius question. But we think it will be more convenient to 
comment on them separately in our “ Notices” ; and to confine the present 
article, which was in type before F. Gratry’s pamphlet had appeared, to our 
own personal controversy with Mr. Renout. 
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that he is always especially liable to fall into this or that incidental 
mistake, however great pains he may take to avoid it. But in the 
present instance we really doubt, whether our comparative ignorance 
is not more serviceable than Mr. Renouf’s great acquired knowledge. 
We flatter ourselves that we look at the admitted facts of the case 
in a straightforward and unsophisticated way ; whereas Mr. Renouf 
seems hardly able to contemplate facts at all, through the perplexity 
caused him by that endless multiplicity of comments which has come 
under his notice. 

His theses are three in number. He alleges firstly (pp. 11-41), 
that Honorius is proved by his Letters to have professed Mono- 
thelism ; secondly (pp. 42-68), that Honorius was condemned by 
the Church as a Monothelite; and thirdly (pp. 69-90), that 
Honorius taught Monothelism ex cathedré. For the purpose of 
vindicating the dogma of Pontifical infallibility, it is amply suff- 
cient of course to disprove his ¢hird thesis. But as we are con- 
vinced that all three are mistaken—the first and third indeed 
extravagantly so—it will be more satisfactory to confront them 
successively. We cannot pretend of course, within the limits of 
an article, to notice every single statement contained in a pamphlet 
of a hundred pages. Nor again will it be necessary for us even 
to touch Mr. Renouf’s swaggering and pretentious assaults on 
F. Bottalla ; because that very distinguished theologian mentions, in 
a letter to the ‘‘ Tablet,” that he himself intends to take the 
matter in hand. But we believe it will be found that we have 
not avoided any one argument adduced by Mr. Renouf for either 
of his theses. 

Firstly then, Mr. Renouf maintains that Honorius is proved by 
his Letters to have professed Monothelism. And for the purpose of 
exhibiting this fact, he reasonably enough enters on various inquiries 
as to the genuine doctrines of that heresy. We have been sur- 
prised however at his singular self-contradiction on this head ; 
and this is the first point to which we would direct attention. 

“ The whole controversy,” he says (p. 19, note), ‘really turned 
on the question, whether the will is to be attributed to the person 
or to the nature.” We do not see how this sentence can be other- 
wise understood, than as affirming that all the Monothelites re- 
garded the will as exclusively attributable to the person.* So in 





* Yet our author proceeds to lay down as the Monothelite tenet, that “the 
duality of wills in human personality is a result of the Fall.” Why the Fall 
only affected man’s nature ; and Mr. Renouf has affirmed that Monothelites 
regarded the will as attributable only to the person. “Quo teneam vultus 
mutantem Protea nodo ?” 

On the “SéAnpa irooraricéy” and “ yrwprdy,” as distinguished from 
“¢vorxdy,” see Petavius’s ninth book, De Incarnatione, c. 7. See also 
F, Bottalla, p. 15. 
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p- 20 he says that the Monothelites thus argued: “ there is but 
one Person in Christ, therefore there is but one will.” But if all 
this be so, they must have considered that in the xatwre there exists 
no faculty of willing whatever ; and that God the Son, when He 
assumed human nature in its integrity, assumed no human faculty 
of willing. Yet on this point—which he considers a ‘ most im- 
portant ” one—only six pages earlier (p. 12, note), Mr. Renouf 
had expressed the precisely opposite opinion. He had maintained 
confidently (against Petavius and the great body of scholastics) 
that the Monothelites did ascribe to Christ a human faculty of 
willing. But his inconsistency does not end here. In the note 
just cited he professes agreement with Vasquez and Lugo; and 
their opinion is, that the Monothelites admitted indeed in Christ a 
human faculty of willing, but denied Him to have elicited human 
acts of will. Nevertheless, in two different places (p. 12, note ; 
p- 19, note) Mr. Renouf implies that all which the Monothelites 
denied to Christ was a free human will. Here then are three 
discrepant opinions, ascribed to the whole Monothelite body by 
Mr. Renouf: (1) that Christ has no human faculty of willing ; 
(2) that He has the faculty, but never elicited human acés of will ; 
(3) that He elicited human acts, only not free acts. 

The question whether the Monothelites did or did not ascribe to 
Christ a human faculty of willing, is external to our argument ; and 
we shall express on it no opinion: but as to free will, we must en- 
tirely demur to Mr. Renouf’s last implication. No doubt the Mono- 
thelites, in denying to Christ all human acts of will, denied to Him 
inclusively all free acts; nor again do we at all deny, that the 
doctrine of Christ’s human liberty follows legitimately from what 
was defined against Monothelism. But if Mr. Renouf really means, 
that Monothelites ascribed to Christ human acts of will, and that they 
only denied the freedom of those acts,—vwe are more amazed than we 
can express. No other source of information on Monothelistic tenets 
can approach in authenticity to the testimony of 8. Martin I. and his 
Lateran Synod ; and four different canons of that Synod set forth 
the doctrine of “the wicked heretics.” What is that doctrine ? 
They ‘‘ deny and reject” Christ’s “ two wills and operations, the 
divine and human” (can. 14); they regard “the theandrical 
energy ”’ as “‘a single and not double operation ” (can. 15) ; they 
uphold ‘one will and operation of Christ’s divinity and humanity ” 
(can. 18). In fact, if it is the denial of Christ’s human liberty which 
constitutes Monothelism, then Monothelism was never condemned, 
either by 8. Martin I. or by the Sixth Council: for not one syllable 
is to be found in either definition concerning Christ’s human liberty.* 


* We may safely infer indeed from the Sixth Council’s definition, that the 
question of liberty occupied no prominent place in the controversies against 
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We shall assume therefore as sufficiently demonstrated, that the 
Monothelites denied our Blessed Lord to have elicited any human 
acts of will whatever ; and conversely, we shall assume that no one 
was involved in that heresy, who admitted the existence of such 
acts. 

There are one or two further points of doctrine which Mr. 
Renouf’s pamphlet makes it necessary to consider, in order that we 
may vindicate the faultless orthodoxy of Honorius’s Letters. To 
these we now proceed. 

In January, 1869 (pp. 185-7) we drew out, to the best of our 
power, the practical exhibition of Monothelism. No one who 
admits the correctness of our exposition, can assent for a moment to 
Mr. Renouf’s opinion (p. 12) that, before this heresy arose, “the 
tradition of the Church had not been so clear and explicit as to 
leave no room for doubt.”” We must maintain on the contrary, 
that, so soon as Monothelism was correctly apprehended, it was at 
once seen to contradict directly a large body of vital dogma, which 
had been enforced as of faith from the very Apostolic age. No 
doubt—as in the parallel case of Arianism—individual Fathers of 
earlier centuries had occasionally used incautious expressions, which 
admitted afterwards of Monothelistic perversion; but this arose 
from the very fact, that the Monothelistic tenet was so utterly ex- 
ternal to their thoughts and imagination. We say this in protest 
against Mr. Renouf: and we say it without attempt at proof, because 
neither does Mr. Renouf attempt proof for his own most para- 
doxical opinion. In like manner we protest against his assertion 
(p. 12), that ‘‘ the Monothelite leaders were one and all sincerely 
attached to the creed of the Church, as laid down by the Council of 
Chalcedon.” We follow the enormous majority of Catholic writers 
in holding, that Monothelism was a mere offshoot of the Euty- 
chian heresy ; that its leaders could not consistently and straight- 
forwardly accept (as they professed to accept) the Chalcedonian 
Definition ; and that their whole reasoning was in consequence 
confused and self-contradictory. But on all this we cannot reply to 
Mr. Renouf’s arguments, for he has adduced none. 

There is one more point of doctrine however, started by Mr. 
Renouf, to which we must refer. “According to orthodox theology,” 
he says (p. 21, note), “there was in Christ ‘contrarietas volunta- 
tum simpliciter.’”’* But the Sixth Council defines, that His “two 
natural wills are xo¢ mutually contrary (God forbid!), as the 
impious heretics asserted.” In January, 1869 (pp. 193-5) we set 








Monothelism. The Council defines that His “human will was subject to 
His divine and omnipotet will.” They could not have spoken thus 
unqualifiedly and without explanation, if they had felt it an important part 
of their work to vindicate the liberty of His human will. 

* Tn fairness we must mention that he italicises the word “ simpliciter.” 
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forth what we understood to be the Catholic dogma on this particular 
subject ; and we should have been glad if our opponent had distinctly 
stated how far he concurs with it. Still more glad should we have 
been, if he had given his opinion on Dr. Ddllinger’s dictum to which 
we there referred. Dr. Déllinger implies that, during His Agony, 
Christ forgot for a moment “the irrevocable counsel of God,” and 
indulged in ‘“‘a passing wish ” inconsistent with that counsel : but 
that ‘the next instant” better thoughts “ triwmphed in Him.” 
That the writer of this horrible passage should dare to arraign 
such documents as Honorius’s Letters, is among the many marvels 
of disloyal and rebellious Catholicism. 

And lastly, on our own side there is one point of doctrine 
which we must mention, to which, if we may judge by one of 
Mr. Renouf’s notes (p. 18), he is a total stranger: we mean the 
doctrine, that God the Son wrought His miraculous works through 
the mediation of His sacred humanity. We know of no theologian 
who has expressed this doctrine more clearly and fully than Suarez 
(de Incarn., disp. xxxi.), and we will here give a very brief outline 
of what he says. It is of faith, he affirms (sec. 2), that Christ 
wrought true miracles through His humanity; according to His own 
declaration, that the Son of Man hath power on earth of forgiving 
sins’: and from this, adds Suarez, it necessarily follows, that a 
supernatural power for this purpose was given to the sacred 
humanity. This power, moreover, resides in the sacred humanity 
“per modum habitis,” and was given from the very moment of the 
Incarnation. It is further the more probable view, in Suarez’s 
estimation, that every grace which God has ever given to man, from 
the moment of the Incarnation, He has given through the sacred 
humanity as through His instrument. “The Man Christ,”adds Suarez 
(sec. 3.), ‘‘ by the actions of His humanity, has worked miracles, 
and justified souls in giving grace and the like, not only by moral, 
but also by real and physical operation (modo).” Still this sacred 
humanity “ was not the chief proximate principle in such acts, but 
only the organ and instrument of the Word.” It is extraordinary 
how Mr. Renouf has bungled in his note to page 18, from ignorance 
apparently of this touching doctrine. 

This leads us to one particular point of contrast between Mono- 
thelism and Orthodoxy, which deserves careful attention. 8. Leo had 
laid down in his Letter to 8. Flavian, that “‘ each of Christ’s natures 
performs its proper work with communication of the other”; and 
more distinctly in another Letter, quoted by Petavius (de Incarn., 
l. 8, c. xi. n. 7), that “neither were divine things done by Him 
without His co-operation as man, nor human things without His 
co-operation as God.”* This distinction between the divine and 


* “Ut nec sine Homine divina, nec sine Deo agerentur humana.” So the 
Sixth Council : “Dum cum alterius communione utraque natura indivise et 
inconfuse propria vellet atque operaretur.” 
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human acts of God Incarnate, bears a most important part in 
the Monothelite controversy : by His divine acts being understood, 
His various performances of things miraculous ; and by His human 
acts, all the rest. S. Leo had laid down, as we have seen, that the 
two natures co-operated with each other in both classes of action ; 
but, according to Catholic theology, the mode of co-operation was 
essentially different. Of His divine acts, His divine will was the 
proximate principle, and His human nature served only as its organ 
or instrument ; but of His human acts, His human will was the 
proximate principle, and His divine will inflowed into them in the 
way of illumination and guidance. (See Petavius de Incarn., 1. 8, 
ce. 13, n. 5; also c. 12, n. 9.)* On the other hand it was the very 
essence of Monothelism, to deny all distinction whatever between 
His mode of performing divine and human acts respectively ; for 
Monothelites ascribed to Him no other activity except the divine. 
See Theodore, Cyrus, and Macarius, quoted by Petavius de Incarn., 
1. 1,¢. xx. nn. 2, 3, 4. 

From these doctrinal preliminaries, we proceed to an examina- 
tion of Honorius’s Letters. And what we profess to establish 
is this: that if he is supposed to possess the most ordinary 
clear-headedness and consecutiveness, these Letters conclusively 
prove him to have held the doctrine afterwards defined against 
Monothelism. If some imaginary opponent chooses to say, “ Oh! 
but Honorius was a Monothelite, and all Monothelites were bad 
reasoners,” —such an objection evidently assumes the one question 
at issue ; viz. Honorius’s Monothelism. On the other hand, when 
Mr. Renouf maintains that some argument, which he ascribes to 
Honorius, cannot possibly be a contemptible argument, because 
Monothelites at all events used to urge it (see eg. page 22, 
note),—we have every right to complain of such reasoning. We 
have every right to complain that he should deny without any 
attempt at proof—what almost all Catholic writers strenuously 
maintain—the deplorable argumentative imbecility, which charac- 
terized every branch of Eutychianism.t What we allege is, 
that Honorius’s Letters, interpreted by the recognised laws of 
logic and language, present one, and one only, consistent, conse- 
cutive, intelligible sense ; and that, taken in that sense, they “‘demon- 
strate him to have held the orthodox dogma as clearly and expli- 
citly as it was held by 8. Sophronius, 8S. Maximus, 8. Martin I., 
S. Agatho, or S. Leo II.” These words are from our article of 





* It should be explained however, that when Christ performed miracles 
on earth by means of bodily acts—as e.g. when He cured the blind by 
His touch—the proximate principle of such bodily movement was of course 
His human will. 

+ With special reference to Monothelites, Petavius says that “ he who looks 
for consistency of reason and judgment in their dogmata, requires from them 
what the nature of things does not admit.”—De Incarn., 1. 8, . iv. n. 7. 
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January, 1869, p. 188; and we proceeded (pp. 188-198) to argue 
in defence of our proposition. We are now to answer those objec- 
tions against our argument, which Mr. Renouf has attempted to 
adduce. 

We will begin with that sentence of the first Letter, on which 
Mr. Renouf, in company with Honorius’s other opponents, lays 
his principal stress. ‘“‘ We profess one will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: because plainly our zatwre was assumed by the Godhead, 
not the siz in it; that is, our nature as it was created before sin 
existed, not that which was corrupted after the transgression.” On 
this sentence we commented as follows :— 

‘The question to be here asked is most simple, and admits but 
of one possible reply. Is Honorius speaking in these words of 
Christ’s divine or human will? Mr. Renouf makes the astounding 
remark that ‘the context of this passage’ proves its refer- 
ence to the divine will. Can he be in his senses? Does he think, 
or did Honorius think, that Adam before the Fall was a plant? a 
vegetable ? at the utmost a brute? Was not Adam created in 
possession of awi//? That which he was happy in zo¢ possessing, 
was a second will at variance with the first. Now Honorius’s 
distinct argument is this:—‘ Since Christ assumed that human 
nature which existed before the Fall, He has only one will, and not 
two.’ Yet Mr. Renouf will have it, and Dr. Déllinger will have 
it, that the will of which the Pontiff speaks is the divine. When 
should we have heard the last of it, if some unlucky Ultramontane 
had talked such nonsense ?” 

To this Mr. Renouf replies (p. 19, note) that, according to Hono- 
rius, “the will is to be attributed” to the person and not to the 
nature (p. 20) ;. that Honorius’s argument is ‘there is but one 
Person in Christ, therefore there is but one will.” We can only 
rejoin, that Mr. Renouf, in clearing himself from one “ blunder,” 
his fallen into another still more deplorable. The reason assigned 
by Honorius for Christ having only one will, is His having 
assumed nature innocent and not nature corrupted. Most 
indubitably therefore it is Honorius’s doctrine, that if (per 
possibile aut impossibile) God the Son had assumed human nature 
as it existed after the Fall, there would have been two wills in 
Christ. But, according to Mr. Renouf, Honorius thought that the 
number of els necessarily coincides with the number of persons. 
According to Mr. Renouf therefore, Honorius thought that, if God 
the Son had assumed man’s fallen nature, He would thereby have 
become ‘I'wo Persons! On this notable argument we need spend 
no more words. 

Mr. Renouf further objects (pp. 19, 20), that the particle 
“unde,” with which Honorius’s sentence begins, proves his 
argument to be, that “ there is but one Person in Christ, therefore 
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but one will.’ We have just shown, on the contrary, that this 
cannot by possibility be Honorius’s meaning. As to the particle 
“unde,” we explained in January, 1869 (p. 192), how we under- 
stand it, and Mr. Renouf has not attempted any reply to our 
explanation. 

Nothing then can be more certain, than that the “one will ’ 
mentioned by Honorius is one human, as contrasted with two 
human and contrary wills. We sympathize heartily with F. 
Bottalla on this point. ‘‘ Every time we read these words we are 
amazed, that men who possess an extended and scientific knowledge 
of literature have been able to disguise from themselves the natural 
and obvious purport of these words” (p. 54). 

Mr. Renouf’s next objection bears on Honorius’s statement, con- 
cerning such well-known expressions as ‘“ Non quod volo, sed quod 
Tu vis,” and the like. These, says Honorius, ‘‘ non sunt diverse 
voluntatis, sed dispensationis (oixovoufac) humanitatis assumpte.” 
Mr. Renouf, in his former pamphlet, said that in this passage 
Honorius accounts such words of our Blessed Lord as “‘ economical 
expressions used for our sakes.” What does this mean ? we asked. 
“* Does Mr. Renouf think that Honorius considered such expressions 
as used by Christ for the sake of producing on us a frue or a false 
impression? If Mr. Renouf gives the former answer, he admits 
at once the perfect orthodoxy of Honorius ”: for he admits thereby 
that Honorius did ascribe to Christ a human will. But if Mr. 
Renouf gives the latter answer, “what is the view which he 
ascribes to the Pope? This, that God the Son used language which 
in every sense was totally mendacious, for the sake of deceiving 
Ilis creatures into the acceptance of false doctrine” (p. 192). Mr. 
Renouf now rejoins (p. 22, note) that ‘“ the logic of this is not very 
apparent”’: but we think that it must bevery apparent indeed to every 
careful reader except himself. We must really press for an answer 
to our extremely intelligible question, unless our opponent will admit 
himself to have been grossly in the wrong. Honorius’s reference 
to the two contrary wills—even if that sentence stood alone— 
would afford (we maintain) demonstrative evidence, that he so 
simply and firmly held Duothelistic doctrine, as not even to suspect 
the existence of any other.* 

We said in a note, quite incidentally (p. 195), that, as a mere 
matter of language, the word ‘“ dcapdpov”’ must signify “‘ at 
variance,” and not merely ‘‘different in entity.” Mr. Renouf 
replies (p. 21, note) that we are quite mistaken. Well, if we are, 





* A very similar statement to this of Honorius is quoted by Petavius 
(de Incarn., 1. 9, c. ix. n. 6) from §. Epiphanius. Christ spoke, says that 
Father, economically, yet not feigningly but truly ; that He might exhibit 
the real existence of His human nature. 

VOL. XIV.—NO, xxvilI. [New Series. ] 2D 
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we are mistaken in very good company. Schleusner gives only the 
following senses of the word ‘dapopoc”: (1) “ discrepans ”; 
(2) ‘‘omne quo res dignoscitur, quod dissimilem reddit”; (3) 
“excellens.” Liddell and Scott speak altogether similarly ; and 
we have not thought it worth while to consult other lexicographers. 
We still think that, as a matter of language, ‘ dsapdpov 
SeAjparo¢g”’ must mean “a will differently affected”; nor can we 
doubt that Honorius’s original expression was that which now 
stands in the Latin, “ diversee voluntatis.” But the thing is quite 
immaterial. 

Mr. Renouf’s only remaining objection concerns a sentence in 
the earlier part of the Pope’s first Letter, which we quoted as 
decisive of his orthodoxy. Christ, says Honorius, ‘‘ operated 
divine things through the mediation of His humanity,” and “ ope- 
rated human things ineffably and singularly in His assumed nature 
(carne).” Mr. Renouf (p. 18, note) considers that our argument 
evinces our total ignorance of the Monothelite tenets; and ere in 
return consider that his objection evinces his total ignorance of 
an important Catholic dogma. Mr. Renouf declares ex cathedra 
(p. 91) that Honorius’s sentence “ might have been written by 
Theodore of Pharan,” one of the Monothelite heresiarchs. Suarez 
on the contrary, as we have shown, considers it not only to be no 
Monothelistic error but to be an integral part of the Catholic 
Faith, that Christ wrought His divine acts through the mediation 
of His sacred humanity. On the other hand, no view was a 
more essential characteristic of the Monothelites, than their denial 
of all difference between Christ’s mode of performing His divine 
and human acts respectively. On this most critical issue, Honorius 
pronounces orthodoxly with the greatest explicitness. It is of Christ’s 
divine acts alone, that Honorius declares Him to have wrought 
them “medid humanitate.’’ Of His human acts, the Pope declares 
that Christ “ wrought them ineffably and singularly ix His assumed 
nature.” 

As to the Pope’s second Letter, many critics are quite satisfied 
with it, even among those who regard his first as more or less un- 
orthodox in tendency. In this Letter he declares that Christ pos- 
sesses “two natures, energizing and principles of action (évep- 
yovoac kat mpaxtucdc).” And the inference which would be 
drawn by any one less prejudiced than Mr. Renouf would be, that 
the Pope was prevented indeed by a certain false pride (for which 
we cannot of course make any kind of defence) from seeing 
the very disastrous mistake he had made in discountenancing 
the phrase “two energics”; but that he was nevertheless 
induced, by what he had heard from 8. Sophronius’s envoys, to 
explain his doctrine even more unambiguously than he had ex- 
plained it in his former Letter. 
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The various questions which concern Sergius are so very far less 
important, that we will but most briefly touch them. 

1. It is quite certain, whatever Mr. Renouf may think 
(pp. 26, 27), that Sergius did practise a certain studied reticence 
towards the Pope: for he represented 8. Sophronius and himself as 
absolutely agreed on all points of dogma. 

Mr. Renouf urges indeed, as an objection to this view, that 
Sergius did not speak more clearly even in the ‘‘ Ecthesis” than 
in his letter to the Pope. But the “Ecthesis” was intended 
as a kind of concordat between Monothelism and Orthodoxy, not 
as an emphatic expression of the heretical doctrine. If you would 
have the latter, look at the expressions brought together by 
Petavius from Monothelite heresiarchs: de Incarn., 1. 1, ¢. xx. 
nn. 2, 3, 4. 

2. As to what Mr. Renouf (p. 25, note) considers ‘the most 
indubitably Monothelistic part’ of Sergius’s whole letter,—the 
Latin translation adds the word “ contrarias” ; which the Greek 
also gives as an alternative reading, and which entirely removes all 
primi facie appearance of Monothelism. Until Mr. Renouf gives 
reason to the contrary, we shall continue to consider this the true 
reading. We so consider it, both because it is far more suitable to 
the context ; and also because we think it improbable that the most 
Monothelistic part of Sergius’s letter should be absent from the 
“ Ecthesis,” which was so largely founded on that letter. 

3. In January, 1869 (p. 190, note), we printed the two 
sentences of Sergius’s letter which impressed us as “most in- 
dubitably Monothelistic.” Mr. Renouf points out, that the 
latter of these was part of a quotation, made by the heretical 
patriarch from 8. Gregory Nyssen. See the note at p. 250 of our 
last number. And though the sentence which we quoted /irst 
so governs und interprets this latter sentence as to fix it (in 
Sergius’s context) to a Monothelistic sense, yet certainly here was 
pe reason the more for Honorius failing to see Sergius’s real 

rift. 

4. Mr. Renouf considers (p. 25) that a reply to one of our 
arguments is found in the circumstance, that Sergius spoke indeed 
of two contrary wills, but not of two human and contrary. Why, 
our whole argument would remain exactly what it is, if the word 
‘“‘human” be omitted from the only two sentences in which it 
occurs. Our precise meaning however would have been made 
clearer, if in line 16 we had added, after the word “ Sergius,” the 
words “as understood by Honorius.” We had said just before, 
that the Pope “ thoroughly coincided with what he understood to 
be Sergius’s mind.” 

Now let the precise point be borne in mind, for which Sergius’s 
letter is cited in the controversy. It will soon be seen how very 
2D 2 
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far we are from wishing in any way to extenuate Honorius’s 
grievously culpable neglect. But the question here to be asked is 
simply this,—Did Sergius express Monothelite tenets so distinctly, 
that the Pope’s acquiescence in his letter and in his policy is a proof 
of Honorius being znfected with those tenets? As to the indubitably 
Monothelistic passages in Sergius, neither of the two was reproduced 
by Honorius in his reply, either expressly or equivalently ; one of 
the two, moreover, having been quoted by Sergius (however per- 
versely) from a most orthodox Father. Nay, Mr. Renouf is even 
forward in urging (p. 14) that the phrase “‘ one energy ” “had the 
sanction of great Catholic authorities”; and he quotes textually 
(p. 34, note) one most strong expression of the kind from 8. Cyril 
of Alexandria. How then can Honorius’s Monothelism be in- 
ferred from the mere fact of his not anathematizing the phrase 
“one energy, —unless 8. Gregory Nyssen and 8. Cyril are thereby 
proved Monothelites, who actually adoptedit? Nor has Mr. Renouf 
—and let this be carefully observed—made any attempt whatever 
to paraphrase Honorius’s Letter as a whole in an unorthodox 
sense. 

In truth, his view of Honorius’s doctrine violates historical 
probability, in a degree which cannot be exaggerated. Nothing 
can be more intelligible than the account commonly given by 
Catholic historians as to the origin of Monothelism. The Euty- 
chian doctrine prevailed very extensively in the East. Various 
persons accordingly, who were infected with that doctrine but were 
unwilling for various reasons to break with the Church, took up 
a ground essentially Eutychian, but which was as yet external to 
the Church’s formal anathema. But how can any one suppose that 
Honorius caught the infection? Neither Eastern sojourns nor 
Eastern intimacies had borne any part in his history. He had been 
exclusively nurtured among Western traditions ; and Western 
traditions, as the event showed, were intensely Duothelistic. On 
the other hand it has never, we suppose, been so much as alleged, 
that he was converted by Sergius’s letter: that letter did but 
give him occasion of expressing the doctrine which he had always 
held. That he should have utterly failed in imagining even the 
existence of so unchristian a doctrine as the Monothelite, is among 
the most probable of suppositions; that he should Aimse/f’ have 
been a Monothelite, is among the most unhistorical theories ever 
invented. And the whole of this argument applies equally to the 
Abbot John, whom Mr. Renouf thinks the probable author of the 
Letters which were issued in his own name by Pope Honorius. 

Here however an objection has been raised against our whole 
argument, founded on our very statement: for it has been urged, 
that if the Western tradition was thus intensely Duothelistic, 
Honorius could not have failed to see through Sergius’s craft. 
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But this objection is based on a complete misconception of our 
meaning. We do not say that the Western tradition at that time 
was “‘ explicitly,” but that it was “intensely ” Duothelistic ; and 
these two expressions mean something very different. When we 
say, as we do, that the Roman tradition was not “ explicitly ” 
Duothelistic before Monothelism arose,—we mean that the Westerns 
were not acquainted with the terminology introduced by that con- 
troversy, nor had otherwise given their mind to consider the 
question. When on the contrary we say that the Western tradition 
was from the first ‘‘ intensely” Duothelistic, we mean that, so soon as 
they came to apprehend the new doctrine, they saw most vividly and 
intensely its fundamental contradictoriness to the Faith which they 
had learned from infancy. In no state of mind would Honorius be so 
likely as in this, to make the very mistake which we ascribe to him. 
The intensity and the non-explicitness of his Duothelism would com- 
bine to prevent him from even imagining the existence of such a 
heresy as Sergius’s. Whereas on the other hand if, as Mr. Renouf 
thinks, he did understand that heresy, he must have thereby been 
aware how fundamentally it contradicted the doctrine prevalent in 
his own Church. On Mr. Renouf’s supposition therefore,—viz. 
that he regarded Monothelism as the Apostolic dogma,—it is quite 
incredible that he should not have earnestly laboured to put down 
Duothelism in the West. 

There is another circumstance, which Mr. Renouf has failed to 
observe ; but which is very manifest from Honorius’s second Letter, 
and which alone would be decisive. After the Pontiff had received 
the full explanation given him by S. Sophronius’s envoys, he still 
considered that there was no dogmatic difference between the two 
patriarchs. Evidently therefore he interpreted Sergius’s views by 
S. Sophronius’s, and not the reverse. 

We must conclude however our treatment of Mr. Renouf’s first 
thesis, by frankly admitting that Honorius did make one serious 
doctrinal mistake ; for he considered the phrase ‘two energies” 
an inappropriate expression of Catholic dogma. In July, 1868 
(p. 225), we said we were “not very clear” on this point ; but 
on further consideration, we cannot but account it certain, that 
Honorius’s view on this verbal question differed from that which 
was afterwards infallibly determined. It need hardly however be 
pointed out, (1) that in Aés time the Church had not spoken on 
that particular question ; and (2) that the gulf is most wide, between 
heresy in dogma and mistake in mere dogmatic eapression. 


Still,,argues Mr. Renouf,—and this is his second thesis,— even 
if Honorius could be acquitted of heresy on the internal evidence 
of his Letters, this will avail nothing: for he has been infallibly 
condemned as heretical. But in order to establish this thesis, 
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Mr. Renouf has resorted to a most singular paralogism. We re- 
pelled his assault in July, 1868, by maintaining a certain doctrine 
concerning the “subject ” of infallibility: but this doctrine, replies 
our opponent (p. 55), is a “ notion” which “ can only be maintained 
by Ultramontanes of a very peculiar school.” How can that fact 
possibly signify? His whole argument is ‘ad hominem,” and 
otherwise would be simply worthless. Were he to prove by mathe- 
matical demonstration that, according to és ecclesiastical theory, 
Honorius has been infallibly condemned of heresy, such a conclusion 
need not show more—to our mind it most certainly eould not show 
more—than that Mr. Renouf’s ecclesiastical theory is totally mis- 
taken. He alleges Honorius’s heresy, as an argument for the false- 
hood of Ultramontanism ; and then he assumes the falsehood of 
Ultramontanism, as an argument for Honorius’s heresy. Never 
was there a more transparent (we had almost said more childish) 
fallacy. What he had to prove—if his argument were to be 
worth more than the paper on which it is written—is, that Ultra- 
montanes, on thei ecclesiastical theory, are obliged to account 
Honorius a heretic. Now, Ultramontanes consider that the voice 
of infallibility is never heard, except when the Pope speaks ex 
cathedra: for even the definitions of a Council, according to Ultra- 
montanes, are not infallible, except so far as the Pope ex cathedra 
confirms them. What Mr. Renouf has to prove then, if he would 
advance his cause one single step, is that some Pope has ex cathedra 
condemned Honorius’s doctrine as heretical. 

On the whole this will perhaps be the most convenient place 
for considering a statement of Mr. Renouf’s, which is at once 
the most fundamental, and the most paradoxical, in his whole 
pamphlet : and to which, nevertheless, he does not devote more than 
a quarter of a page out of his hundred pages. When Ultra- 
montanes say that a Pope is not infallible except when speaking 
ex cathedri, nothing can be more definite than the sense in which 
they use this phrase: they mean, that a Pope is not infallible 
unless where he purports to teach the whole Church obligatory 
doctrine. To this definition Mr. Renouf objects in effect (p. 77, 
note), that no Pope in the early ages ever did purport to do this ; * 
and consequently, that modern Ultramontanes must in consistency 
deny infallibility to have existed aé all, until long after the days of 
Honorius and 8. Leo IJ. When Janus made a similar assertion, 
we did not think it worth while to argue at length on a matter so 
undeniable : see our last number, p. 213. But Mr. Renouf having 
now endorsed the statement, we must add a few more words to 
what we said in January. We will beg Mr. Renouf’s attention, 





* See the second note to p. 252 of our last number. 
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therefore, to the following facts. They all belong to a period pre- 
ceding the reign of Honorius ; and throughout we place in italics 
those words to which we desire particular attention. 

Pope 8. Hormisdas required from the repentant Acacians a 
certain profession, as a condition of communion. It was subscribed 
at the time by all the Eastern bishops, and afterwards by all the 
Fathers of the Eighth Council. It begins with stating that “to 
preserve the rule of right faith is the commencement of salvation ”’ ; 
and that, in accordance with Christ’s “Tu es Petrus,” “ religion 
has ever been preserved without defilement in the Apostolic See.” 
‘“‘Wherefore,”’ it presently continues, “we receive and approve all 
the Letters of Pope Leo concerning the Christian religion”; .... 
“following in all things the Apostolic See, and preaching all her 
Constitutions.” 

At a later period, Pope Vigilius addressed a Letter to the Greek 
Emperor. In this Letter, after having recited various Letters of 
his predecessors, 8. Leo, S. Hormisdas, 8. Agapetus, which had 
never been placed before any @cumenical Council, the Pope thus 
proceeds :— 


With regard then to those things which have been defined concerning the 
Faith by the Fathers of the fowr holy Synods, and by the before-mentioned 
Letters of Pope Leo of happy memory, and the Constitutions of our venerable 
predecessors—condemning, by the authority of the Apostolic See, those who 
do not follow these in every particular (per omnia non sequentes), and who 
oppose their doctrines,—we anathematize those who shall have attempted 
either perversely to dispute or faithlessly to doubt concerning the exposition 
or rectitude of that Faith ; and we sever from the wnity of the Catholic Faith 
persons who think against those things concerning the Faith which are con- 
tained in the most holy Synods of Nicwa, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chal- 
cedon, and in the above-mentioned Letters of our predecessor Leo of happy 
memory, or all those things which his authority sanctioned (lib. i. c. 19, 
art. 2). 


Nor was this only Vigilius’s claim: the claim was admitted. 
Orsi (de Irreformabili, &c., 1. i. c. 19, art. 2) draws attention to one 
particular part of Vigilius’s “‘Constitutum.”’ In this the Pontiff 
quotes a letter, addressed to him by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and by several Eastern bishops, promising that they would in all things 
follow the Letters of 8. Leo and the Constitutions of the Holy See, 
whether as regards faith or as regards the authority (firmitate) of 
the four preceding Councils. And the Emperor also held the same 
doctrine : for, as Orsi proceeds to point out, another passage from 
Vigilius’s “ Constitutum ” provesthis. Vigilius speaks with appro- 
bation of Justinian’s having influenced the bishops to put forth 
“professions ” of faith, whereby they ‘‘ were shown to adhere to the 
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definitions and judgments of the holy Fathers,* and of the four 
venerable Councils, and of the bishops of the Apostolic See.” But 
Mr. Renouf will not deny—see e. g. his language in p. 54—that 
every Catholic at that period regarded the definitions of those 
Councils as irreformable and (in modern language) infallible : such 
therefore, and no less, was the authority which Vigilius claimed, as 
due to those “definitions and judgments of bishops of the Apostolic 
See” to which he refers. 

No historical fact then can well be more certain, than that, by 
Vigilius’s time at all events, it was a recognized and customary 
habit for Pontiffs to put forth certain “ definitions,”’ “‘ judgments,” 
* constitutions,” concerning the Faith, which claimed from all 
Catholics absolute and unreserved interior assent. It is perfectly 
clear that many such then existed ; and that an indefinite number 
were expected for the future.t An early instance of such dogmatic 
Letters was Pope S. Celestine’s addressed to the Third Council. 
He had told his Legates that they were to “‘ judge on the opinions of 
the bishops, not to enter into dispute with them”; and the 
bishops, in anathematizing Nestorius, declared that they had been 
“compelled thereto (avayxatwe xarerecxBévrec) by the sacred 
canons and by the Letter of their most holy father and fellow-minister, 
Celestine.” The Monothelite controversy itself again presents a 
very remarkable specimen of such a Letter, in S. Agatho’s address 
to the Sixth Council. The argument derivable from this Letter 
is admirably drawn out by F. Bottalla, from p. 85 to p. 90. See 
also Orsi’s important reasoning on the same Letter: 1. 1, 
¢. Xxlii. n. 3. 

We consider then, that we have sufticiently established on this 
subject all which is necessary for our controversy with Mr. Renouf: 
and we have no space for more. Suffice it further to say that, 
according to that view of Christian doctrine which we earnestly 
maintain, each Pope from the first was invested by God with full 
power of issuing such Acts, whenever he might think their issue 
desirable ; and that by divine promise their teaching is always 
infallibly true. On the other hand it need hardly be added, that 
no other Pontifical Acts are regarded by an Ultramontane as 





* By the “holy Fathers” are here meant the bishops assembled in 
(Ecumenical Council: as is made clear by a letter presently quoted by Orsi 
from Justinian, in which he says that he “ follows the Constitutions of the 
holy Fathers, 7. ¢. the 318 assembled at Nicea.” 

+ “Tota mea argumentatio fundatur in duobus factis historicis, quie 
proculdubio extra omnem controversiam posita sunt Primum factum. 
Constat ex historia ecclesiastica usque ab antiquissima tate quod Romani 
Pontifices sepius..... libellos et professiones fidei @ singulis episcopis 
subscribendas indixerunt, vel decreta et constitutiones de Fide ediderunt per 
universam Ecclesiam cum precepto obediendi ad omnes episcopos directo, Ke.” 
—Muzzarelli, de Auctoritate Summi Pontificis, ¢. xii. see. 4. 
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strictly infallible, except those which thus purport to claim the 
irreformable interior assent of all Christians. 

The brief discussion which we have just concluded bears far 
less intimately on Mr. Renouf’s second thesis than on his third ; 
but it is by no means without importance, even as regards the 
former. We are next therefore to inquire who are those Popes, 
concerning whom it can possibly be alleged that they have ex 
cathedra condemned Honorius for professing heresy. They are 
these: 8. Leo II., in confirming the Sixth Council; Adrian I., in 
confirming the Seventh ; and Adrian II., in confirming the Eighth. 
By far the most important question however concerns the first of 
the three ; and it is before all things necessary to understand the 
state of the case, as it came before 8. Leo II. 

After our previous argument, we shall here assume that Honorius 
was personally free from all taint of the Monothelite heresy, and 
that he did not even dream of its existence. Yet it is difficult to 
see how a Pope could have failed much more grievously than he, in 
his duty of guarding the Faith. Let us suppose that when Eutyches 
first broached his heresy, Pope 8. Leo had earnestly exhorted the 
Easterns to abstain from saying that Christ is either “of” or 
‘in’ two natures, and had even denounced the question as a 
mischievous subtlety. Honorius’s offence was as great as would 
have been §. Leo’s in this imaginary case. Most certainly indeed he 
did not teach ex cathedré that the question of one or ‘‘ two energies ”” 
is a pernicious subtlety ; this we shall establish irrefragably, in 
answering Mr. Renouf’s third thesis: but it is certain nevertheless, 
that he strongly enforced, and energetically acted on, this fatal 
opinion. In some respects indeed, we think more unfavourably of 
his conduct than does Mr. Renouf ; because we judge Monothelism 
itself with so much greater severity. A certain heresy arose, 
which subverted Christianity from its very foundation.* S%. 
Sophronius, who had the singular merit of being its earliest note- 
worthy opponent, saw clearly its frightful character ; and saw also, 
that the one hope of opposing it was the explicit advocacy of 
Christ’s two energies. Sergius, Cyrus, and the rest, with the 
detestable craftiness characteristic of heresy, shrank from openly 
denying the two energies of Christ. They took refuge in the 
pitiable device, that this phrase was a mere verbal subtlety ; and 
that to insist on it would on the one hand drive thousands out of 
the Church, while on the other hand it would be of no service to 
revealed dogma. On this vital issue, the Catholic and the heretical 
champion appealed to the Holy See ; and the occupant of that See 
—beyond all doubt most unwittingly—threw for the moment its 





* See this conclusion advocated in our number for January, 1869, pp. 
186-7. See also F. Bottalla’s very able remarks, pp. 1-16. 
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whole weight into the heretical scale.* Sergius asked him for no 
more than a disciplinary judgment, and he pronounced that 
very judgment which Sergius desired. Instead of publishing, 
as circumstances imperatively required, an ex cathedra definition 
in favour of §. Sophronius, he sided entirely with the heretic 
on that very question which the heretic submitted to him. We 
have already argued that, so far from being personally tainted 
with Monothelism, he did not even dream of its existence ; 
and had he been merely a private individual, it would have 
been an indefinitely less grievous offence not to sce through the 
heresy, than personally to embrace it. But since he was the 
appointed guardian of the Faith, it is difficult to see how his 
course would have been much more culpable, even had he lapsed 
unawares into heresy himself. We speak throughout exclusively 
of actions, without presuming to conjecture motives. But it is the 
simple truth, that Christ placed the Faith in his charge, and that 
he was false to the trust. This is the conduct which 8. Leo II. 
held up, by an anathema, to the reprobation of all subsequent 
ages. T 

Here, however, a very obvious question will at once be asked. If 
we adinit that Honorius committed almost as grievous a sin against 
the Faith as though he had himself fallen into Monothelism, why 
should we trouble ourselves to oppose Mr. Renout’s first thesis ? 
But the answer is as obvious as the question. Ultramontanes 
consider the dogma of Pontifical infallibility to be the ecclesiastical 
foundation (if we may so express ourselves) of all certainty in 
believing ; and they consider therefore, that no trouble can be too 
great in multiplying legitimate defences of that dogma. This in 
fact is the more necessary, because Gallican controversialists are so 
incredibly uncandid. However irrefragable therefore may be the 
proof that Honorius did not speak ex cathedra, it is nevertheless 
safer to dwell also on the most certain fact, that his Letters 
contain in themselves no taint of heresy. Then there is a 
second reason, subordinate indeed but far from unimportant. 
A pious opinion or augury is constantly taking deeper root 
in the Church, that God will never permit a Pope to lapse 





* Our precise meaning in this phrase shall be explained at the end of our 
article. 

+ We are bound to say, on reflection, that in portions of our article in 
January, 1869, we did not represent Honorius’s conduct in colours sufficiently 
dark. We have throughout however admitted—we say this because of Mr. 
Renouf’s passing remark in p. 31—that 8. Agatho and 8. Leo II. differed 
from each other in their appreciation of Honorius’s conduct ; and we have 
added that it was the later Pope who spoke on the subject ex cathedra. We 
have suggested that possibly the human cause of this change in the Roman 
view may have been information received from the Roman legates who were 
present at the Sixth Council. 
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even personally into formal heresy; and it is of some moment 
therefore to show, that Honorius at all events was no exception 
to this rule. And further, thirdly, it is absolutely necessary 
to dwell on the indefectible purity of Roman tradition: see 
. 197 of our last number. Whereas therefore Honorius lived 
in the full light of that tradition, devoted Catholics are desirous 
of showing, that his Letters afford no presumptive evidence against 
the indefectibleness of that purity. We shall dwell at greater 
length on this very important consideration, towards the end of our 
article. 

But none of these reasons would weigh with 8. Leo II. Not 
the first: because it was impossible for him to anticipate the 
future unfairness of Gallican controversialists. It was obvious 
on the surface, as we shall presently urge, that Honorius’s Letters 
were not described by Pope or Council as ‘“ judgments,” or 
“definitions,” or ‘‘ constitutions” of the Holy See; nor would 
it even occur to 8. Leo that any one could imagine Honorius 
to have been condemned for defining untruly. Nor again 
would the second reason, above mentioned, weigh with 8. Leo ; 
because the pious opinion or augury in question did not then 
exist. As Mr. Renouf points out (p. 65), Pope Adrian IT., long 
after 8. Leo II., speaks as a matter of course of the possibility that 
a Pope may be personally heretical: and his words (as we men- 
tioned in July, 1868) make it probable that S. Agatho had specially 
instructed his legates, to permit the Easterns to judge Honorius on 
this very charge. Indeed, since no one maintains that God has 
given any promise of preserving Popes from heresy, the pious 
opinion which we mention would not naturally occur to the mind 
of Catholics, until many centuries of experience had given it pro- 
bability. Then lastly, the third reason above mentioned would 
not occur to 8. Leo: because no one fact was more conspicuously 
manifest at that very moment and during the whole history of 
Monothelism, than the indefectible purity of Roman dogmatic 
tradition. 

On the other hand what 8. Leo II. did earnestly desire, was to 
foster in Catholics an execration of Monothelism and of all acts 
and words which had in any way promoted it. It sufficed then, 
that once for all he authentically explained the manner in which 
Honorius had promoted it; and there was really no reason for 
his taking particular pains to disabuse people of any mistaken 
notion they might entertain, on the precise character of his pre- 
decessor’s offence. So long as Catholics duly detested both the 
heresy itself and the conduct of its promoters, his purpose was 
fully answered. 

These preliminaries having been dispatched, we approach Mr. 
Renouf’s argument for his second thesis. And never surely was 
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there a stranger paradox than he is obliged to assume, in order to 
give this argument even a colourable pretext. There are of course 
no degrees in infallibility : and he is obliged therefore to maintain 
the extraordinary proposition, that the Acts of a Council are of pre- 
cisely equal authority with its Definition. Let us compare the two 
in this particular instance. The Definition is called “‘ the Defini- 
tion”; and is signed by every one of the bishops present, with the 
words ‘ definiens subscripsi”’: in both these particulars it differs 
from the Acts. The critical question however to an Ultra- 
montane is of course precisely this: which are those decisions 
confirmed by the Pope. On this head there is not so much as the 
possibility of a doubt. F. Bottalla states most clearly the un- 
deniable facts of the case. We italicize a few of his words. 

“The fathers of the Sixth Synod, at the end of the eighteenth 
session, asked the Emperor to send to all the patriarchal sees an 
authentic copy of the definition of faith, signed by the Council. 
Pope Leo If. confirmed nothing but the “definition of faith ; 
although he received all the acts of the Synod, together with the 
imperial edict. We have several letters of this Pope in which he 
either authoritatively confirms the Sixth Council, or communicates 
to the bishops his adhesion to it. In all and each of them he 
pointedly limits his confirmation and approval to the dogmatic 
Definition. Tn his official Letter to the Emperor, he declares only 
that he confirms the definition of the right faith. In his Letter 
to the bishops of Spain he tells them that he forwards to them the 
Definition of faith sanctioned in the Sixth Synod, the prosphonetic 
address to the Emperor, and his edict ; he promises that he will 
send the whole of the conciliar Acts ; but he requires their signa- 
tures to no more than the Definition of faith. He says the same 
in his letter to Simplicius, and in that addressed to King Ervigius. 
So that no doubt whatever can remain with regard to his intention 
being really what he expresses. Again, in what manner did he 
sanction the Definition of faith, and in what sense did he anathe- 
matize Honorius? ‘Since the holy, universal, and great Sixth 
Synod,’ he says, . . . ‘has followed in everything the apostolic 
doctrine of the most eminent fathers, and since it preached the 
same Definition of the right faith which the Apostolic See of the 
holy Apostle Peter received with veneration, therefore we, and 
through our exercise of our office this venerable Apostolic Sec, 
gives full consent to the things contained in the Definition of faith ; 
and confirms them with the authority of the blessed Peter, that, 
being placed on the solid rock of Christ himself, it may be supplied 
by the Lord with strength.’ ” 

What Pontifical approval can Mr. Renouf cite for the Acts, 
which approaches this ever so distantly? He points out that 
S. Leo II. widely circulated the Emperor’s Edict, the Acts and the 
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Acclamations, without hinting the least disagreement from the 
sense of the Council (pp. 57-59). This indubitably shows that, 
in his judgment, the general drift and contents of Edict, Acts, and 
Acclamations was admirable ; and that they contained nothing, from 
which it was desirable that he should explicitly state any disagree- 
ment. But surely Mr. Renouf will not himsclf allege—for he has 
not taken leave of his senses—that this is tantamount to imposing 
on all Catholics an obligation of receiving the whole with irreformable 
interior assent. On the contrary, as to the Dejinition, S. Leo placed 
it “on the solid rock of Christ Himself”; and all the bishops had 
been required to subscribe it, in token of unreserved interior accept- 
ance. The Edict, Acts, and Acclamations were most edifying eccle- 
siastical documents, heartily recommended to the careful and 
respectful study of the faithful; but it was the Definition which 
was to be received, as the very voice of Peter living in his 
successors. 

Mr. Renouf indeed argues (p. 55) from the example of earlier 
Councils ; but his argument recoils on himself with fatal effect. 
The whole question turns on the issue, whether the Conciliar 
decrees mentioned were the whole body of Conciliar Acts, or only 
the Conciliar Definitions. Now not one syllable has he alleged in 
favour of the former alternative, whereas he has produced one 
(p. 58) which pronounces incontestably in favour of the latter. In 
his confirmation of the Sixth Council, 8. Leo I]. declares that he 
“has received and firmly proclaims” the five preceding ; and adds 
that he “receives with /ike veneration the Sixth.” With ehat 
veneration? He had said only the sentence before : ‘‘ We consent,” 
he had said, “‘ to those things which have been dejined by it.”’ 

So Natalis Alexander speaks concerning the Fourth Council. 
He is considering the question of Ibas’s letter having been con- 
demned by the Dejinition of the Fifth Council, after having been (as 
some think) absolved in the Acts of the Fourth. He denies indeed 
that the fact was so; but he adds the following remark : “Although 
[this letter] could be demonstrated to have been approved by the 
Council of Chalcedon, and all the bishops had subscribed to it, never- 
theless it was rightly re-examined and condemned by the Fifth 
Council”; for S. Leo I., he adds, “limited (constrinxit) the authority 
of the Chalcedonian Council to its Definition of faith.” (Sxculum 
Sextum, Dissert. 4, obj. 5, resp. 3.) 

Surely indeed common sense speaks on the subject, with a plain- 
ness from which there is no appeal. ‘The infallibility of a Council 
means the infallibility of what it defines; and what it defines is 
simply, by the very force of terms, its Dejinition.* 





* It has been suggested to us, that our remarks may possibly be understood 
as denying the infallibility of the Tridentine capitula. But no fact in history 
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So much then being understood, our next question is, in what 
sense S. Leo II. confirmed the Sixth Council’s anathema of Honorius. 
Here are his words :— 


In like manner we anathematize the inventors of the new error: Theodore, 
bishop of Pharan; Cyrus of Alexandria; Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, Peter, over- 
throwers rather than rulers of the Constantinopolitan Church: nay, and 
Honorius also; who did not labour to preserve in purity this Apostolic 
Church by the teaching of Apostolic tradition, but permitted the spotless 
to be polluted by profane betrayal: and likewise all who have shared in 
their error, &c. &c. 


These words, clear in themselves, receive further illustration from 
the same Pontiff’s language in addressing the Spanish bishops and 
king :— 

5 


Those who fought against the purity of Apostolic Doctrine and have died, 
have been punished by an eternal condemnation: that is, Theodore, Cyrus, &c. 
&e.; together with Honorius, who did not extinguish at its outset the flame 
of heretical dogma, as became his Apostolic authority, but by neglecting 
fostered it. 

All the authors of heretical assertion were cast out from the Church’s 
unity ; Theodore, Cyrus, &c.: and with them, Honorius of Rome, who con- 
sented that that undefiled rule of Apostolic tradition should be defiled, which 
he received from his predecessors. 


Now we must argue again, as we argued before, that such lan- 
guage is directly inconsistent with the supposition of 8. Leo having 
regarded Honorius as a Monothelite. ‘‘ Let us take a parallel case. 
A mutiny arises in some regiment, and the Colonel is accused 
before a Court Martial of being concerned in it. The Court pro- 
nounces, that Captains A and B, Lieutenants CO, D, and E, &c. &c., 
were concerned in the mutiny; nay, and that the Colonel himself 
did not, as was his duty, detect it at its beginning and promptly 
put it down; but on the contrary, by his neglect fostered its 
growth, and permitted the loyalty of the regiment to be stained. 
No one of common sense would understand their verdict otherwise, 
than as condemning the Colonel indeed of very culpable neglect, 
but as acquitting him of all sympathy with the mutiny. Had 
Honorius been himself disposed to Monothelism, his neglect— 
instead of being a calamity—would have been the best thing for 





is more certain than that these were promulgated as no less integral a portion 
of the Tridentine Definitions than the canons themselves. Dr, Murray has 
exhibited in full, following earlier theologians, the irrefragable arguments 
which establish this conclusion. We gave a summary of them in our number 
for October, 1867, p. 349, note. 
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the Church which under circumstances could happen” (Jan. 1869, 
p. 182). 

Mr. Renouf’s attempted reply to this is the best imaginable 
proof that no real reply is possible. ‘The Abbot John,” he says 
(p- 62), “‘ was the real author of Honorius’s heretical Letters; and 
the real neglect of Honorius consists in allowing those Letters to 
be written in his name and subscribed with his hand.” In other 
words Mr. Renouf alleges, that the distinction intended by 
S. Leo II. was between his predecessor’s Letters and that pre- 
decessor’s personal belief. But nothing could be easier to ewpress 
than this distinction, if the Pontiff had intended it. According to 
Mr. Renouf indeed, the one thing which 8. Leo II. abstained from 
saying, was the one thing which he éztended to say. On the one 
hand he speaks of Honorius having “permitted,” “consented,” 
“neglected ’’; on the other hand, he speaks inclusively of Honorius 
(see our article for July, 1868, p. 223) as “‘ preaching one will and 
one operation,” and “shamelessly labouring to defend heretical 
doctrine.” What would have been simpler than to say, that it 
was Honorius’s Letter which defended heretical doctrine, and that 
he was personally nevertheless a stranger to heresy? Yet nowhere 
does 8. Leo II. point at such a distinction ever so distantly. 

Secondly it is most evident, on a close study of 8. Leo’s dif- 
ferent expressions, that the fault with which he charged his pre- 
decessor was neglect of some duty specially incumbent on him as 
occupant of the Apostolic Sve. ‘‘ He did not labour to preserve in 
purity this Apostolic Church”; he did not act “as became his 
Apostolic authority”; he failed towards ‘that undefiled rule of 
Apostolic tradition which he received from his predecessors.” But 
Mr. Renouf’s attempted interpretation entirely fails to meet this 
requirement ; for it would be a grievous offence in any bishop, and 
not merely in a Pope, to issue letters officially, of vital dogmatic 
importance, without acquainting himself with their contents. 

This brings us to a third objection. Mr. Renouf adopts his 
hypothesis, in order to explain 8. Leo’s statement that Honorius 
“*by neglecting fostered’ the heresy. But the conduct ascribed to 
him by Mr. Renouf is an offence of the most positive possible 
kind ; a grievous offence of commission. You might as well say that 
burglary is a sin of omission, as that it is a sin of omission for a 
Pope to issue in his own name two Letters involving the very 
gravest dogmatic interests, without any examination of their con- 
tents. On the other hand if you adopt the ordinary view,—that 
Honorius wrote in most honest accordance with his convictions, 
and that his fault was the not taking due pains to enlighten those 
convictions,—you will naturally call his sin, as 8. Leo II. called 
it, a sin of neglect. 

Then, lastly, what single instance can Mr. Renouf allege from 
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all history, in which the Church took cognizance of a fact so purely 
private and personal as that ascribed by him to Honorius? When 
did the Church ever inquire, how far this or that bishop used the 
services of a secretary, and what part such secretary took in com- 
posing the episcopal letters ? 

There is one simple fact, which throws a flood of light on the 
point at issue. In Roman documents subsequent to the Sixth 
Council, Honorius is sometimes mentioned by himself, and some- 
times in company with the Monothelite heresiarchs. In the former 
cases it is never once declared that he ‘ preached,” or “ taught,” or 
‘held ” the Monothelite heresy; but only that he “neglected,” 
* permitted,” “consented,” “gave encouragement.” This fact cannot 
possibly be accidental ; and it is simply fatal to Mr. Renouf’s 
theory. On the other hand, it is frequently said of Sergius, Cyrus, 
Pyrrhus, and the rest, izcluding Honorius, that they ‘ preached 
one will and one operation”; that they ‘disseminated heresy ” ; 
&e. &c.: and this is most intelligible from our point of view. At 
a certain period a certain detestable heresy arose, which laboured 
to expel from the Church her fundamental dogma of Christ’s two 
wills and operations. In its first epoch, the method adopted by its 
originators was to deny that the phrase, ‘two energies,’ fitly 
expresses the revealed dogma. During Honorius’s lifetime, this 
was the critival and the turning point : and on this point Honorius 
not only agreed with them, but officially declared that agreement ; 
nay, he used every weapon which his position gave him except 
only an ex cathedra definition, to discourage the Church’s true 
champion of orthodoxy. In a most true sense therefore he has 
been counted among them by more than one successive Pope, and 
justly included in their anathema. 

What was the meaning of this anathema? Primarily, of course, 
that Pontiff pronounced it for the purpose of expressing due re- 
probation against Honorius’s heresy-favouring conduct. Its 
immediately practical effect however, as F. Bottalla points out, 
was “that his name was to be erased from the diptychs and his 
likeness from the pictures in the churches.” Mr. Renouf is 
indignant against such an inadequate view; and he proceeds to 
express what is, perhaps, the very oddest theological notion we ever 
happened to fall in with. ‘‘8. Leo II.,” he says (p. 66, note), 
‘understood the anathema in a different sense, when he told the 
Spanish bishops that Honorius and the other Monothelites ‘ seterna 
damnatione mulctati sunt.’” Such then is Mr. Renouf’s view of 
the Church’s power over a departed soul; and let no one hence- 
forth suspect him of undervaluing the Church’s prerogatives. 
Honorius, it seems, may have gone after death to purgatory and 
heaven: but when the Church pronounced her anathema, she 
thereby extruded him from bliss and condemned him to eternal 
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torment. Of course Mr. Renouf wrote off his note in a hurry, and 
we have no wish to pin him down. We will but say, that his 
remark is only saved from the charge of hideous blasphemy, by the 
(doubtless true) allegation of its entire unmeaningness. 

As to the “‘ otiose historical question,” in what sense the Zastern 
bishops anathematized Honorius,—we have always thought more 
probable, that it was on the simple ground of his having professed 
Monothelism. Nor can we be much surprised at their mistake, 
which was implicitly corrected by 8. Leo II. They assembled in a 
very grave crisis ; and the words ‘two energies,”’ ‘two wills,” ‘‘one 
will,” ‘‘ Sergius,” &c. &c., were (so to speak) ever ringing in their 
ears. Two Letters were produced, expressing most hearty doctrinal 
concurrence with one of the most prominent heresiarchs, and 
vehemently protesting that ‘‘ two energies ” is a most inappropriate 
expression of revealed dogma. So far from wondering that the 
bishops accounted these Letters heretical,—we think that 8. Leo II. 
might possibly enough have made the very same mistake, had it 
not been for the Holy Ghost’s promised assistance to all ex cathedra 
Acts of the Holy See. 


Mr. Renouf’s third thesis declares that Honorius taught 
Monothelism ex cathedra: but as it has now been seen that he never 
taught it at all, he very certainly never taught it ex cathedra. 
Still it is necessary to show that his Letters were not ex cathedra : 
because we have fully admitted that they contain one doctrinal 
mistake, in condemning the phrase “two energies ” as an inappro- 
priate expression of revealed dogma. It is in fact this third thesis 
on which our whole controversy with Mr. Renouf turns, so far as 
that controversy concerns the dogma of Pontifical infallibility. It 
is much to be observed therefore, that our disproof of this third 
thesis is so rigorous, as rather to resemble a mathematical demon- 
stration than an ordinary historical argument. 

Yet, curiously enough, Mr. Renouf and ourselves are thoroughly 
in accordance on the substance of this thesis, and differ only 
in our use of language. We have to maintain that Honorius 
never purported, in these Letters, to teach the whole Church 
obligatory doctrine: and Mr. Renouf is entirely of the same 
mind. Mr. Renouf indeed further says thet, up to Honorius’s 
time and for centuries afterwards, no Pope ever issued any 
document which purported to teach the whole Church obligatory 
doctrine (p. 77, and note): but to this amazing statement we 
have already sufficiently replied. 

Let our position then be understood once for all. That doctrine 
of Papal infallibility for which we are zealous, is not that doctrine 
which Mr. Renouf thinks was once maintained by some Catholics, 
but that dogma which is upholden by every Ultramontane theo- 
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logian of the present day; the dogma upholden by Mgr. Dechamps 
and Archbishop Manning ; the dogma, that every doctrine is infal- 
libly true which any Pope teaches as obligatory to the whole Church.* 
And since Mr. Renouf admits that no false doctrine was so taught 
by Honorius, he admits that ‘the case of” that Pontiff presents 
no objection whatever, against that dogma of Pontifical infallibility 
which Ultramontanes now uphold. 

However, as this dogma has other enemies besides Mr. Renouf, 
it will be better to show explicitly how extravagant is the sup- 
position, that Honorius’s Letters were issued ex cathedra. And 
firstly as to the Sixth Council. Not one syllable has ever been 
adduced, from anything said at this Council, which gives the 
faintest colour to any supposition that these Letters were considered 
ex cathedra Acts. ‘They were not called “definitions,” “judg- 
ments,” ‘ constitutions,” nor even (when spoken of by themselves) 
“dogmatic Letters.” (See our remark in July, 1868, p. 20.) 
In the thirteenth session the bishops in some sense drew atten- 
tion to this fact; by speaking of “ the dogmatic letter” written 
by Sergius, and the “ Letter” written in reply by Honorius. 
Indeed, as F. Bottalla so powerfully argues, they sufficiently 
showed their belief in the infallibility of Pontifical Definitions, 
by their mode of receiving 8. Agatho’s Letter. 

So much on any testimony derivable from the Sixth Council. 
We are now to show, from the content itself of Honorius’s Letters, 
that he did not therein teach any doctrine whatever as obligatory 
on the interior assent of Catholics. If he did so, it must have 
been either by teaching ex cathedr& the Monothelite heresy, or 
else by teaching ex cathedri some doctrine on the legitimate 
expression of revealed dogma. We will take these two suppo- 
sitions successively; and first inquire whether, as Universal 
Teacher, he enforeed Monothelism. 

In January, 1869, (pp. 192-202) we printed at length Honorius’s 
first Letter, and also the extant remains of his second. The one 
thing which on the surface will strike every reader is, that his 
pronouncements on dogma are entirely ministrative and subordinate 
to his pronouncements on phraseology. We are not as yet in- 
quiring, whether the pronouncements on phraseology are doctrinal 
or disciplinary: we are only saying, that they obviously compose 
the pith and drift of the Letters. Honorius’s whole position is : 
“there is no dogmatic difference whatever ; why then cause dis- 





* There is a supplementary side of the Ultramontane doctrine, with which 
we are not here concerned : viz., the indefectible purity of Roman tradition. 
See our last number, p. 197. Never was this indefectible purity placed in a 
—— light, than by every attendant circumstance of the Monothelite con- 

roversy. 
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union by a most ill-advised eapression ?”’ However, we must go 
into the thing more fully. 

If Honorius taught Monothelism ex cathedra, he did so by 
obliging all Catholics to hold, either (1) that in Christ there is but 
one energy, or else (2) that in Christ there is but one will. Did 
he command Catholics then to hold, that in Christ there is but one 
energy? So far from it, that the direct purpose of his Letters was 
to prohibit or dissuade Easterns from using the phrase aé¢ all: 
on the very ground, that it was an inexpedient expression of 
Catholic dogma. 

Was he then commanding Catholics to hold, that in Christ 
there is but one wi//? Such a supposition is almost as singular 
as the former. The question which he was asked, concerned 
exclusively the ‘one energy”; and if ever there were an obiter 
dictum in the world, such was his declaration concerning our Lord’s 
one will. On the contrary supposition, his Letters must be 
analyzed in some such sense as this. ‘In reply to your question, 
I earnestly exhort you not to say, either that in Christ there are 
two energies, or that in Christ there is only one energy. But (by 
the way) I take this opportunity of answering another question, 
which xo one has asked me ; of commanding you and all Catholics 
to believe, with divine faith, that in Him there is only one will. 
You must never say that there is only one energy ; yet you must 
firmly believe and loudly profess that there is only one will.”” Who- 
ever can read Honorius’s Letters and be satisfied with this analysis, 
is far beyond the reach of any argument we can adduce. 

Mr. Renouf himself is not, of course, responsible for this par- 
ticular paradox: because he admits that Honorius was not pur- 
porting to teach the whole Church obligatory doctrine. Yet even 
such a version as he must give of the Letters, is most curious. 
And there is one further circumstance, which is simply final and 
conclusive. Mr. Renouf urges (p. 27), that when Honorius wrote 
his second Letter, he had been thoroughly informed by S. 
Sophronius’s envoys on the whole facts of the controversy ; and at 
all events the Pope most indubitably knew that that patriarch 
earnestly repudiated Monothelism. If then, as Mr. Renouf thinks, 
Honorius had in his first Letter authoritatively taught Monothelism 
as the revealed dogma, Sophronius in the Pope’s eyes must have 
been neither more nor less than a condemned heretic ; not only no 
Catholic bishop, but not even a Catholic. Yet in his second 
Letter Honorius calls Sophronius a “ brother and fellow-bishop ” : 
and (which is still more peremptorily decisive) speaks of the Saint’s 
envoys as having made the whole submission which he (the Pope) 
desired at their hand, when they conditionally promised that their 
patriarch should no longer use the eapression about Christ’s “ two 
energies.” As to any retractation of the Duothelistic dogma, it 
1s not so much as distantly hinted at. 282 
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Indeed, the theory that Honorius taught Monothelism ex cathedra, 
is best refuted by being fully stated. If he was a Monothelite, he 
necessarily understood that the Western tradition was intensely 
Duothelistic : yet it is most certain, that he neither circulated his 
Letter among Westerns, nor took any step whatever towards extir- 
pating their Duothelism. According therefore to the theory which 
we are assailing, his purpose was, that the Hast indeed should be 
orthodox, but that his own Church and all the West except himself 
should continue to hold what he accounted heresy. 

In fact the only mistaken definition which can be ascribed to 
Honorius without simple absurdity, concerns, not the dogma, but 
its expression. It may be contended that Honorius taught ex 
cathedra the doctrine, that either of those two phrases—-“‘ one 
energy,” “two energies,’—is an inappropriate expression of the 
revealed verity. But, as it oddly happens, the last sentence of the 
second Letter is as simply fatal to any such supposition, as though 
Honorius had presaged the future controversy, and had resolved to 
make all misconception impossible. §. Sophronius’s envoys pro- 
mised that their patriarch would abstain from the phrase ‘two 
energies,” if Cyrus would only abstain from the phrase “ one 
energy’: and with this promise Honorius declared himself abun- 
dantly satisfied. On the view which we are opposing, Honorius 
had commanded Sophronius, Cyrus, and all other Catholics, to 
hold with irreformable interior assent, that the two phrases are 
both of them inappropriate. Yet what are the facts? So far from 
commanding them to hold any such doctrine, he did not even asi; 
them to form any such opinion. All he desired was external con- 
formity ; and he obtained his full purpose, as soon as that external 
conformity was secured. 'The whole proceeding was disciplinary, 
not doctrinal, from beginning to end. 

As a last resource it may be alleged, that Honorius imposed an 
obligation of holding, as a dogmatic fact, that Sergius’s and Cyrus’s 
denial of the ‘‘ two energies ” was no denial of revealed truth. But it is 
certain, as we have already shown, that S. Sophronius’s envoys made 
the whole submission which Honorius desired at tneir hand. It is 
certain therefore, either that the Saint came to hold that Sergius’s 
and Cyrus’s denial of the “‘ two energies ”’ was no denial of revealed 
truth, or else that the Pope never imposed on him any obligation 
of holding this. But the former branch of the alternative is simply 
out of the question. Honorius was undeniably doing everything he 
could towards promoting union between Sophronius and Sergius ; 
and if therefore he could possibly have told the latter that the 
former withdrew his accusation of heresy, he would beyond all 
question have said as much most loudly and emphatically. Since 
therefore S. Sophronius did not withdraw his accusation of heresy 
—and since nevertheless he made all the concession which 
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Honorius demanded of him—it follows that Honorius never im- 
posed on him any obligation of withdrawing the charge of heresy. 
But if Honorius imposed no such obligation on Sophronius, cer- 
tainly he imposed no such obligation on the whole Church. It is 
demonstratively certain therefore, that Honorius never imposed on 
the whole Church any obligation of holding, that Sergius’s and 
Cyrus's denial of the “two energies” was no denial of revealed 
truth. In other words, it is demonstratively certain that Honorius 
never taught this ex cathedra as a dogmatical fact. 

We have defined then an ex cathedra Act, as an Act in which 
some Pope purports to teach the whole Church obligatory doctrine. 
And this definition being supposed, we say, with the utmost con- 
fidence that Honorius did not teach any false doctrine ex cathedra. 
We say this with the utmost confidence ; because no one can so 
much as xame any one false doctrine, in regard to which he will 
even allege that Honorius imposed on the whole Church an obligation 
of believing it. 


There remains however one difficulty of a broader and more 
gencral kind, which may be felt even by those who admit that 
our arguments establish the full conclusions for which we have 
adduced them. At last, it may be said, all this is a mere fine-spun 
theory, which may satisfy mere controversialists, but which is re- 
pulsive rather than otherwise to practical men. If a Pope can be 
permitted by the Holy Ghost to “throw the whole weight of his 
See into the heretical scale ”’—if he can be permitted to give an 
answer which has a widespread and potent effect in disseminating 
heresy—then practically it is not safe to trust Rome’s doctrinal 
guidance. If Catholics were turned aside from revealed truths by 
following the very guide whom God had given them, it was God 
Himself who led them astray. 

This objection supposes, as we have said, that the facts of 
Honorius’s case are as we have represented them: and this there- 
fore of course we are to assume in our reply. That reply then 
is simple enough. We do not question the fact, that Honorius’s 
Letters may have served as an excuse for numbers, who, on totally 
different grounds, chose to embrace Monothelism. But we main- 
tain that none who really wished to ascertain and follow the judg- 
ment of the Holy See, could possibly be so hoodwinked. ‘Those 
who were really bitten by the heresy, could not but see (if only 
they chose to look) that Honorius’s Letters, even interpreted in 
their own light, set forth the precise contradictory of Monothelism. 
But even were this otherwise, no sincere inquirers could acquiesce in 
any given version of Honorius’s meaning, until they had read that 
letter of Sergius’s to which Honorius’s was a reply. In doing so, 
they would at once see how simply Sergius had aimed at deceiving 
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Honorius: for (to mention no other particulars) they would read 
‘ therein the shameless lie, that there was no dogmatic difference 
between Sophronius and the writer. 

The fair way to estimate the value of Rome’s doctrinal guidance 
will be this. Let us suppose some Eastern bishop really perplexed 
by the new heresy, and at the same time firmly resolved to make 
the judgment of Rome his one Rule of Faith. He sends envoys 
to the eternal city, and in due time they forward him their report. 
They find Roman tradition intensely Duothelistic, and no one 
more profoundly penetrated by that tradition than the Pontiff 
himself. They have been unable indeed to persuade him, that 
Sergius can really be questioning so very elementary an article of 
the Faith as Duothelism ; and they have also found him strongly 
wedded to his opinion, that the phrase, “‘ two energies,” is a most 
inappropriate and unwisely-chosen expression. As to the former 
of these points however, he has made no attempt to force on them 
his own view; and they know that, on such a matter of fact, 
those who live in the midst of the controversy must be indefinitely 
better judges than a Pope who resides thousands of miles off. On 
the appropriate dogmatic expression, the case is different : and not 
improbably their reverence for the Holy See might lead both 
themselves and their bishop to suspect, that 8. Sophronius has made 
a mistake in laying such uncompromising stress on the phrase 
“two energies.” This is the amount of doctrinal evil which they 
would suffer through Honorius’s perverseness. And (considering 
that the Church had as yet said nothing whatever on the appro- 
priateness of that phrase) no one will say that such evil is very 
serious. * 

We by no means wish to extenuate the disastrous results of 
Honorius’s fault, but they were utterly different from what the 
objection supposes. He was called on by his office at once to 
anathematize the new heresy, and to define ex cathedra “‘ the two 
energies.” He would thus have expelled the heresiarchs from the 
Church, and compelled Eastern bishops promptly to take their 
choice between Duothelism and excommunication ; whereas, by 





* §. Sophronius himself may be supposed to illustrate the very supposition 
we have made. But there is one essential difference between his case and 
that of our imaginary bishop, because he was far too firm in the Faith to 
have suffered a moment’s perplexity. He regarded the Monothelites from 
the first as open heretics : in that they denied an elementary revealed dogma, 
which the Church had from the first implicitly enforced as such. 

Mr. Renouf (p. 11 and note) says, in effect, that neither Arians nor 
Monothelites could be formal heretics, until the Church had expressly con- 
demned them. We must protest most earnestly against this statement : 
though it would carry us entirely too far, if we attempted duly to set forth 
its falsehood and omnigenous mischievousness. See, however, Perrone de 
Locis theologicis, par. 3, n. 339. 
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neglecting to do this, he allowed the heresy to assume far larger 
and less manageable proportions. Moreover he discredited and 
discouraged the orthodox champion; praised and encouraged the 
heresiarch ; denounced the phrase which was imperatively needed 
for the maintenance of revealed truth. But all this is quite 
different in kind from such mischief as the present objectors ascribe 
to him: quite different in kind from leading those into heresy, who 
consulted him under the sincere belief that he was their divinely 
appointed teacher. 

We must not conclude without a very few final remarks on 
Mr. Renouf himself. And firstly as to what F. Bottalla so justly 
reprobates: his language towards “some of the most eminent 
writers whom the Catholic Church has produced.” ‘T’o our amaze- 
ment, he speaks (p. 73 et alibi) of our own “overbearing and 
insulting language” towards himself. Our language concerning 
him is quite milk-and-water, in comparison with the language he 
has used against his most illustrious opponents. He should speak 
with respect of others, if he wishes himself to be treated with 
respect. 

It is not however only to eminent Catholic theologians, but to 
the Church’s supreme authority, that Mr. Renouf has had an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting disloyalty. His first pamphlet was placed on 
the Index, as containing unsound doctrine and as perilous to un- 
wary readers. Mr. Renouf no less simply ignores the existence of 
this censure, than if it had proceeded from the Presbyterian Assembly 
or (say) the London Court of Common Council. 

At last however, our chief complaint against Mr. Renouf is his 
reticence on his own positive doctrine. The opinion on which he 
insists, is an opinion held by him in common with Protestants, 
deists, and atheists; viz. that a Pope is not infallible when 
speaking ex cathedré. Persons anxious for truth rather inquire 
who is infallible, than who is not: yet on this question he 
is profoundly silent; and we on our part, therefore, must speak 
hypothetically. If he holds the Gallican doctrine, we have no 
very severe remark to make; for he does but hold a doctrine which 
as yet is tolerated by the Holy See. But in his first pamphlet 
(p. 32, note) he called it ‘‘the old view that both Popes and 
Councils may err, and that the Church alone is infallible.” ‘Twice 
we have called his attention to the possibility that these words may 
be understood, as vesting infallibility exclusively in the body of the 
faithful ; but we have entirely failed to elicit from him any dis- 
claimer. We can only say therefore, that fhe intends to maintain 
this tenet, all Catholics must account him (for reasons given in 
an earlier article of our number) as a rebel against the Church’s 
authority and as an enemy to the Catholic Faith. 
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Stnce the preceding article has been in type, our attention has 
been called to one of Mr. Renouf’s arguments which we have not 
explicitly met. That gentleman alleges (p. 60) that 8. Leo II. 
classed Honorius among the “inventors ” of Monothelism ; a fact 
which would of course be inconsistent with our allegation, that he 
did not regard his predecessor as having been infected with the 
heresy at all. We reply confidently by denying the assumed 
premiss. Undoubtedly 8. Leo drew a distinction, between the 
original promoters of the heresy, who were all dead when he 
wrote ;—and their subsequent ‘imitators and accomplices,” many 
of whom were still alive. But he included among its original pro- 
moters, not only its “inventors ”—Sergius, Cyrus, &¢., &c.—but 
also the contemporary Pope; who, instead of promptly repress- 
ing it as was his bounden duty, ‘“ permitted the immaculate to be 
polluted”; contended against the phrase ‘‘two energies”; and 
‘died ” without repenting his “error.” We maintain that S. 
Leo’s words, even taken by themselves, are utterly incapable of the 
sense which Mr. Renouf gives them ; because to say that Honorius 
“* permitted’ the heresy to grow, is to deny by the very force of 
terms that he was one of its ‘‘énventors.”’ What man in his 
senses would say, that Luther permitted Protestantism to infect 
the Church? But over and above this, it is flagrantly incon- 
sistent with the most obvious historical facts—and so 8S. Leo 
must necessarily have known—to represent Honorius as co-tnventor 
of the heresy with Sergius and Cyrus. Even Mr. Renouf must 
admit, that their system was completed before they brought it in 
any way under the Pope’s notice. 

As we have added to our article, we may as well make a different 
remark. ‘The “Pall Mall Gazette” of March 7th makes the 
astounding statement, that “it would be impossible to describe in 
too emphatic language the equanimity with which the ordinary ” 
Catholic ‘layman of the day would endure being called a Mono- 
thelite” ; and that even ‘‘ Papal controversialists take much the 
same view of the accusation.” We cannot be surprised that this 
sagacious and well-informed scribe should regard the Ultramontane 
arguments on the Honorius case as showing “‘ the utmost audacity 
of historical assertion”: though that description in truth rather 
applies, to the incredibly impudent reasoning which Gallicans base 
on that Pontiff’s condemnation. Such however are the blind 
leaders of the blind in this “enlightened” Protestant country. 
“ Populus vuit decipi et decipitur.” 





Art.- V.—DR. MOLLOY ON GEOLOGY AND 
REVELATION. 


Geology and Revelation ; or, the Ancient History of the Earth, considered in 
the light of Geological Facts and Revealed Religion. With Illustra- 
tions. By the Rev. Gzratp Mo.toy, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 


HE very first sentence in the Introductory chapter of 
Dr. Molloy’s book-.startled us not a little :—“ Among 
the various pursuits that engage the human mind, there are 
few so attractive as Geology.” When, many years ago, we 
first addressed ourselves to the study of this science—if science 
it could then be called—it was to us anything but attractive. 
We had not, however, proceeded far in our perusal of the work 
before us until we discovered that Geology, though at first 
sight,* and in its naked details and strange nomenclature, dry 
and repulsive enough, could, by the touches of a master-hand, 
be —_ not only a tolerable, but a pleasant and even fascinating 
study. 

The main odject of the work is, as the title sufficiently 
indicates, purely theological; but of the matter, not more 
than one-fourth bears the slightest trace of reference to 
theological discussion. In this arrangement the author has, 
we think, shown excellent judgment; for from it is derived the 
peculiar value as well as the singular charm of the volume. 

There are two records of the creation of the world: one 
contained in the book of Genesis, and written by the inspired 
author many long ages ago; the other, which has come to light 
only in latter days, is derived from varied and extensive ex- 
aminations—so far as examination can go—of the component 
elements of the earth itself. These investigations have been 
carried on by land and sea in every quarter of the globe; they 
have been prosecuted with unfailing ardour and marvellous 
success down to the present day; and their results constitute 
what is called the science of geology. Now, on one hand, the 
apparent as well as more commonly-received interpretation of 
the inspired record would comprise within a few natural days 
the whole period intervening between the first creation of matter 











* At first: sight. For there is no subject of human study which, however 
dry and unattractive in itself, may not become pleasing and even absorbing 
by long familiarity with it. 
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and the introduction of man upon the now completely furnished 
scene of his great trial and mighty destiny; whereas, on the 
other hand, “ geologists maintain that the crust of the earth 
has been slowly built up by means of a long series of operations, 
which would require hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, 
of years for their accomplishment ; whereas the Bible narrative, 
it is alleged, allows but the short lapse of six or eight thousand 
years from the creation of the world to the present time. The 
geological record, then, seems to contradict the Mosaic; and 
the question is, how ‘this apparent contradiction is to be 
explained ?” 


Some, continues Dr. Molloy, have ventured to solve the problem by reject- 
ing the historical narrative of the Bible ; others by ignoring the plain facts 
of geology. But there is a third class of writers, including many names of 
the highest eminence and authority, who contend that we may admit the 
extreme antiquity of our globe, which geology so imperatively demands, 
without compromising in the smallest degree the truthfulness of the Mosaic 
story. They say that the chronology of the Bible stops short with Adam, 
and does not go back to the beginning of the world. By means of the data 
which the Bible supplies we may calculate, at least roughly, the lapse of time 
from the creation of Adam to the birth of Christ. But from the first begin- 
ning of all created things, when God made the heavens and the earth, to the 
close of the sixth day, when Adam was introduced upon the scene, there is 
an interval which, in the Bible narrative, is left altogether undefined and 
uncertain. This is the view which we hope to develope and to illustrate in 
the course of the following pages (p. 5). 


Writers of the third class, so far as we have seen, are all 
more or less chargeable with one or other of the following mis- 
takes. They give too much hard, dry, geological details, and 
thereby repel the uninitiated reader; or they give too little, 
and suppose what is omitted to be already known; or they 
mix up the geological and theological, so as to create a certain 
confusion and vagueness of conception in the mind. Dr. Molloy 
must have noticed these faults, for he has succeeded to perfection 
in keeping clear of them all. He divides his essay into two 
distinct parts. In the first part he confines himself exclusively 
to the statement and explanation ef the geological phenomena ; 
and in this, though at the outset distinctly professing to give 
nothing of his own, he really shows great originality—for original 
mental power is often displayed just as much in the manner of 
treating the discoveries of others as in discovering for oneself. 
In the first place, he puts aside all mere theories, and confines 
himself entirely to facts, and inferences fairly deducible from 
these facts—to those “general conclusions upon which all 
geologists are substantially agreed, and which, they assure us, 
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are established by evidence that is absolutely irresistible ” 
(p. 10). Secondly, he selects from the highest and latest 
authorities, chiefly Sir Charles Lyell, a number of details, and 
groups and classifies them. He gives quite enough for the 
purpose. he has in view, and gives not one too much; so that 
a student who merely wishes to acquire such a knowledge of 
geology as is necessary for the clear and full understanding of 
the subject, as it bears on the Mosaic narrative, will find all he 
wants in this book, and need not open any other. Indeed, 
quite irrespective of that question, it contains all the information 
that general readers, not engaging in the study as a specialty, 
would care for having. Then the author so explains terms and 
phrases, and so simplifies and illustrates as he goes along, that 
a person of ordinary intelligence, though previously quite ignorant 
of the subject, can read on without pause, taking in the clear 
and full meaning as he reads. But what imparts to the book 
its principal attraction, at least for ordinary readers, is the 
happy skill which the author displays in the selection of his 
facts and illustrations. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the book combines the accuracy and reality of a purely scientific 
exposition with much of the charm of a romance. 

In the first chapter Dr. Molloy gives a brief but lucid state- 
ment of the elementary facts of geology and of the general 
theory by which these facts are accounted for. The crust or 
shell of the earth, so far from being one round mass of homo- 
geneous matter, is, on the contrary, composed of a number of 
substances entirely different in quality and varying in their 
arrangement; all of which, however, whether soft or hard, are 
in the technical language of geology called rocks. These rocks 
are arranged in three divisions, which have also their sub- 
divisions. First, there are the Stratified rocks, so called because 
they are found to lie one over the other in successive strata or 
layers—strata of clay, chalk, sand, &c. They are also called 
Aqueous rocks, because, according to the geological theory, 
they had been originally formed under water—the process of 
their formation extending through many thousands of years or 
of ages. The next division comprises the Igneous rocks, so 
called, because, according to the same theory, owing to the 
action of intense subterraneous heat—the actual existence of 
which, even at the present day, is admitted by all *—they had 
once been in a state of fusion ; and in the cooling lapse of time 





* “Upon one point all are agreed, that within the crust of the earth an 
intense heat very generally prevails—a heat so intense that it would be quite 
sufficient, acting under ordinary circumstances, to reduce all known rocks to 
a state of igneous fusion” (pp. 16, 17). 
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had gradually settled into their existing indurated condition. 
The rocks of this class most commonly known are the granite. 
To the third division belong the Metamorphic rocks. “In 
some respects they resemble the Aqueous rocks, while, in others, 
they are more nearly allied to the Igneous. Like the former, 
they are stratified in their outward arrangement; like the 
latter, they are more or less crystalline in their internal texture. 
As to their origin, we are told that they were first deposited 
under water like the Aqueous rocks, and that afterwards their 
internal structure was altered by the agency of subterranean 
heat. Hence the name Metamorphic, first suggested by Sir 
Charles Lyell, which conveys the idea that these rocks have 
undergone a change of form. To this group belong many 
varieties of slate, and also the far-famed statuary marble of 
Italy ” (pp. 14, 15). 

But, besides the component materials and the structure of 
these rocks, there is another and most extraordinary class of 
phenomena displayed in them. For of this mighty rock-system 
““we are told by geologists that it is a vast sepulchre, within 
which lie entombed the remains of life that has long since 
passed away. Tach series of strata is but a new range of tombs; 
and each tomb has a story of its own. Here a gigantic monster 
is disclosed to view, compared to which the largest beast that 
now roams through the forest is puny in form and contemptible 
in strength; there, within a narrow space, millions of minute 
animal frames are found closely compacted together, each so 
small that its existence can be detected only by the aid of a 
powerful microscope. In one place whole skeletons are found 
almost entire, imbedded in the bosom of the solid rock; in 
another we have a boundless profusion of bones and shells ; and 
again in another, neither the skeleton itself appears, nor yet its 
scattered bones, but simply the imprint of footsteps once left 
upon the sandy beach, and still remaining engraved on the 
stone, into which the fine sand has been converted chiefly by 
the agency of pressure .. . . These remains of animals and 
plants imbedded in the crust of the earth are called Fossils ; 
and geologists maintain that the fossils preserved in each group 
of strata represent the animals and plants that flourished on 
the surface of the earth, or in the waters of the ocean, when 
that group of strata was in process of formation. There they 
lived, and there they died, and there they were buried, in the 
sand, or the shingle, or the mud that came down from the 
waters above. Their descendants, however, still lived on, and 
new forms of life were called into being by the voice of the 
Omnipotent Creator, making, as it were, a connecting link 
between the new age of the world that was coming in and the 
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old one that was passing away. But they too died and found 
a tomb beneath the waters; for Nature, with unexhausted 
energies, was still busy collecting materials from the old rocks, 
and building up the new. And so that age passed away like 
the former, and another came; and every age was represented 
by its own group of strata; and each group of strata was, in its 
turn, covered over with a new deposit ; and the tombs were all 
sealed up, with their countless legions of dead, their massive 
monuments of stone, their strange hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
At length came the last stage of the world’s history, and man 
appeared upon the scene” (pp. 23-25). 

Here we have, in clear and distinct outline, at once the lead- 
ing facts and the main theory of geology. Of the facts there 
can be no question. There are the rocks stratified and un- 
stratified ; open to the eye, open to the axe and the hammer. 
There are the stony skeletons and the stony footprints. These 
are the facts. That the earth’s crust, as it now exists, came 
direct and at once from the hand of the Creator was the 
common belief before the dawn of modern inquiry. That, on the 
contrary, it was the result of many stupendous revolutions, the 
work of countless ages, carried on under the agency of fire and 
water; and that the skeletons and footprints now found im- 
bedded in it are those of creatures that once lived and moved— 
this is the geological theory. To the elucidation of this theory, 
and of the arguments by which it is enforced and defended, Dr. 
Molloy devotes the remainder (nearly 300 pages) of the first 
section of his book. The following is his statement of the 
broad and general principle on which the whole fabric of the 
geological argument rests. It is given with the intrepid fair- 
ness and philosophic moderation which characterize the whole 
discussion :— 


In the physical sciences it is a common principle of reasoning to account 
for the phenoniena that come before us in nature by the operation of natural 
causes which we know to exist. Nay, this principle seems to be almost an 
instinct of our nature, which guides even the least philosophical amongst us 
in the common affairs of life. When we stand amidst the ruins of an ancient 
castle, we feel quite certain that we have before us, not alone the monument 
of time’s destroying power, but also the monument of human skill and labour 
in days gone by. We entertain no doubt that ages ago the sound of the 
mason’s hammer was heard upon these walls, now crowned with ivy ; that 
these moss-grown stones were once hewn fresh in the quarry, and piled up 
one upon another by human hands ; and that the building itself was designed 
by human skill, and intended for the purposes of human habitation and 
defence. Or, if we see a footprint in the sand, we conclude that a living foot 
has been there ; and from the character of the traces it has left we judge 
what was the species of animal to which it belonged—whether man, or bird, 
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or beast. It is true that God is omnipotent. He might, if it had so pleased 
Him, have built the old castle at the creation of the world, and allowed it to 
crumble into ruins ; or He might have built yesterday, and made a ruin begin 
to be where no castle had stood before, and covered the stones with moss, 
and mantled the walls in ivy. And as to the footprints in the sand, it were 
as easy for Him to make the impress there as to make the foot that left the 
impress. All this is true ; but yet, if any one were to argue in this style 
against us, he would fail to shake our convictions: we should still unhesi- 
tatingly believe that human hands once built the castle, and that a living 
foot once trod the shore. 

Now this principle of reasoning is the foundation on which the ablest 
modern geologists claim to build their science. The untiring hand of nature 
is ever busy around us ; they ask us to come and look at her works, and to 
judge of what she has done in past ages by what she is now doing before our 
eyes. She is still, they say, building up her strata all over the globe, of lime- 
stone, and sandstone, and clay ; she is still lifting up in one place the bed of 
the ocean, and in another submerging the dry land ; she is still bursting open 
the crust of the earth by the action of internal fire, disturbing and tilting up 
the horizontal strata ; she is still upheaving her mountains, and scooping out 
her valleys. All these operations are open to our inspection ; we may go 
forth and study them for ourselves; we may examine the works that are 
wrought, and we may discover, too, the causes by which they are produced. 
And if it should appear that a very close analogy exists between these works 
that are now coming into existence, and the long series of works that are 
piled up in the crust of the earth, it is surely not unreasonable to refer the 
latter class of phenomena to the action of the same natural causes which we 
know to have produced the former (pp. 27-29). 


Having thus introduced our readers into the broad highway 
of the inquiry, our proper course, perhaps, should be to leave 
them to follow our author himself as he unfolds his “ wild and 
wondrous” tale, and passes in review on his pictured canvas 
the marvels that are witnessed on the surface of the earth, or 
lie hidden in its depths and in the depths of the sea. But we 
would fain enrich our pages with a few selected details which, 
without over-testing the patience of those who are already 
acquainted with them, cannot but prove highly interesting to 
those who are not. 

The process of denudation, which has from earliest time been 
going on over the whole surface of the earth, forms one of the 
broadest and most striking elements of the geological induction. 
It is so called from its denuding or laying bare surfaces that 
were previously covered. ‘‘The process of denudation is the 
work of many and various natural causes. Heat and cold, rain, 
hail and snow, chemical affinities, the atmosphere itself, all have 
a share in it; but the largest share belongs to the mechanical 
action of moving water. Every little rill that flows down the 
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mountain side is charged with finely-powdered sediment, which 
it is ever wearing away from the surface of its own bed” 
(pp. 21, 22). In the larger streams, the agency of denudation 
is of course still more conspicuous ; but it is in the great rivers 
of the world that its mighty and extensive influence is seen. 
It has been calculated that the waters of the Rhine, impregnated 
as they are with carbonic acid, and therefore acting powerfully 
in dissolving limestone rock, carry each year to the sea a 
quantity of carbonate of lime sufficient for the formation of 
more than thirty thousand millions of oyster-shells. According 
to another calculation, founded on observations made with the 
greatest care, the river Ganges, during the four rainy months 
of each year, carries past a point, full five hundred miles distant 
from its mouth, the enormous quantity of six thousand millions 
of cubic feet of mud—a mass of mineral matter “sudicient to 
form a stratum of rock one foot in height, and two hundred and 
eighteen square miles in extent ” (p.37). Other high authorities 
tell us that the Mississippi sweeps down nearly four thousand 
millions of cubic feet of earth every year; while the Yellow 
River, in China, discharges not less than forty-eight millions 
every day. 

So great are both the erosive and motive powers of current 
water, and so prodigious is the increase of this power in pro- 
portion to the increased velocity of the water, that we often 
read of common rivers, swollen by sudden rains, overflowing 
their banks, flooding the adjacent country, uprooting and 
crushing and sweeping before their mighty and merciless fury 
everything that impedes their course,—immense rocks, huge 
forest-trees, stately and strong-built houses, landmarks natural 
and artificial, which the hand of man or of time had been con- 
solidating for generations. Thus, in the year 1829, “ the river 
Dee swept away a bridge of five arches, built of solid granite, 
which had stood uninjured for twenty years; the whole mass 
of masonry sank into the bed of the stream and was seen no 
more” (p. 42). So the river Don once heaved up an inclined 
plane, and left there, four or five hundred tons’ weight of stone ; 
and in the year 1827, an obscure rivulet in Northumberland 
swept to the distance of a quarter of a mile “a large block 
of greenstone-porphyry weighing nearly two tons” (ébid.). 
Examples of this kind might be multiplied without end. 

These are, however, but limited and intermittent outbreaks 
of despotic power compared with the tremendous, ceaseless, 
world-wide assailing energies of the mighty Ocean—Pabupperao 
ueya ofevoc Qxeavoro. Round every island pillowed in the deep, 
round the great continents, against every rock-bound coast, 
through every inlet and fissure, day and night and day and 
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night for evermore, this mad war of water against land is raging, 
and its deafening and incessant roar is heard. Now tempest- 
driven, now tide-convulsed, now both together, with ever- 
unwearied force and in every clime, “ the big waves lash the 
frighted shore.” There is in the visible world no other conflict 
like this. Within the range of authentic history, islands that 
dotted the sea and braved its fury for ages, have been carried 
clean away, and left not a trace behind them. In the first half 
of the seventeenth century, an island, that about four centuries 
before had formed part of the mainland of Denmark, was flooded 
by the sea, and six thousand of the inhabitants perished: only 
three islet-fragments now remain, peering above the desolate 
waters ; and they, too, are gradually melting away. The island 
of Heligoland, in the same sea, was, five centuries ago, four 
times as large as it is now: the little that still remains is 
becoming less and less ; and it, too, in the course of time, will 
have vanished altogether. In many parts of the British Isles, 
the waste of land, by the inroads of the sea, has been going on 
in a similar way. Towards the close of the last century, a 
whole village on the eastern coast of Scotland was invaded by 
the sea, and in a single night swallowed up by the wild waves 
that are rolling there still. In England, the coast of Yorkshire 
is being to a great extent eaten away, and its tall chalk cliffs 
are crumbling into the whitened surf below. And so every- 
where, age after age, this restless and potent creature carries 
on the work of Him who made it, and, for His own high designs, 
gave it that work to do. 

So much for the denuding power of water in its fluid state. 
We should be glad to present our readers with some details of 
the power of the same element in its congealed form, especially 
of glaciers drifted out to sea, with huge masses of earth and 
stones imbedded in them or lying on their surface, and fastened 
thereto with icy cramps. These floating mountains, in this 
state called icebergs, are sometimes found to be several miles 
in length, rising above the water more than two hundred feet, 
and dipping into it more than a thousand feet. Approaching 
the warmer latitudes, they gradually melt into the sea, depositing 
at its bottom the stones and mud which they had torn from the 
denuded valleys thousands of milesaway. But for the formation 
of these huge ice-hills, and for the effects they produce by land 
and sea; and for the constructing (we have spoken of the 
denuding) power of the watery element, which is being actually 
exercised over the globe, in the formation of stratified rocks, so 
closely resembling those that form the crust of the earth; and 
for the story of the fossil remains that are entombed in each 
successive tier of that crust; and for the geological argument 
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founded on these phenomena ;—for all this we must send our 
readers to Dr. Molloy’s book. Having thus dismissed the first 
great element, water, and the work it has been doing within 
the period of man’s history, and the work it is thence so justly 
inferred to have done long before that history began, we have 
now to say a few words on the other great element—fire. 

And here, as in the former case, there are the geological 
facts and the geological theory. That under the whole, or 
nearly the whole of the earth’s crust, there lies a vast body of 
fire, is partly an attested fact, and partly an inference legiti- 
mately drawn from attested facts. From experiments and 
observations made in all parts of the earth, in coal-pits, 
mines, &c., it is found that, at no great distance below the 
surface, heat is felt very sensibly; and it is, moreover, found 
that the intensity of this heat increases rapidly in proportion 
to the depth. “‘In one and the same mine,’ says Sir John 
Herschel, ‘each particular depth has its own particular degree 
of heat, which never varies: but the lower always the hotter ; 
and that not by a trifling, but what may be called an astonish- 
ingly rapid rate of increase,—about a degree of the thermometer 
additional warmth for every ninety feet of additional depth, 
which is about 58° per mile !—so that, if we had a shaft sunk a 
mile deep, we should find in the rock a heat of 105°, which is 
much hotter than the hottest summer day ever experienced in 
England.’ Now, if the temperature continue to increase at this 
rate towards the centre of the earth, it is quite certain that at 
no very great distance from the surface, the heat would be 
sufficiently intense to reduce the hardest granite and the most 
refractory metals to a state of igneous fusion” (p. 253). 

There are other proofs of the existence of this subterranean 
fire, drawn from the volcanos, active and extinct, which are so 
widely scattered over the surface of the globe; and from hot 
springs, which are also found in almost every country in the 
world. 

The Andes, the most remarkable of all mountain-ranges for 
its continuous length, extending from one extremity of South 
America to the other, “is studded over with volcanos, most of 
which have been seen in active operation within the last three 
hundred years ” (p. 259). This vast volcanic chain, stretching 
along the Pacific Ocean, from Tierra del Fuego to the isthmus 
of Panama, rises again on the other side of that isthmus, and 
finally terminates only with the Rocky Mountains far on in 
North America. There are similar volcanic lines, though not 
extending so far, in Europe, Asia and Africa—to say nothing of 
the isolated groups of volcanos found in these continents or in 
islands of the ocean. 

VOL, XIV.—NO, xxvilt. [New Series. ] 
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Hot springs are, as we have said, to be seen in almost every ~ 
country, England included. Italy abounds in them. But it is 
in Iceland—that island of eternal snow and frost, that dreary 
home of the blue fox and the eider duck—it is there that the 
most striking examples are found, not only of hot springs but of 
insular volcanic fires. Every one has heard of the Geysers—so 
these Iceland wells are called—especially the Great Geyser, 
with its recurring explosions and ebullitions, succeeded by in- 
tervals of repose, and its daily grand display, when “such 
volumes of steam rush forth as to obscure the atmosphere for 
half a mile round, and a vast column of water is projected to a 
height of from one to two hundred feet, and continues for a 
quarter of an hour to play like an artificial fountain ” (p. 255). 
Every one has also heard of Hecla, the great burning mountain 
in the same island, with its three peaks and many craters, its 
entrails of fire and its coat of snow. More than forty of its 
eruptions have been recorded—some of them lasting for six 
years. Of these the greatest and most terrific occured in 1783, 
when the lava thrown up filled several glens and lakes to the 
depth of some hundreds of fect. In another great eruption, 
though not so terrible, about twenty-five years ago, the ashes 
were carried as far as the Orkney Islands. 

Of the wide, if not absolutely universal, extension of this 
subterranean fire there can, then, exist no reasonable doubt-—— 
though, that it occupies, or rather forms, the inner globe, from 
the concave surface of the crust to the centre of the earth, 
while probable, is not demonstrated. Now, the two geological 
phenomena which this internal heat is said to account for are 
these. First, the strata of the earth’s crust are not only com- 
posed of different materials, but in one stratum are found im- 
bedded the remains of forest trees and land animals ; in another 
are found the remains of aquatic animals. When, therefore, 
the trees and animals of the former stratum flourished, the 
stratum must have been above water; it must have afterwards 
been submerged, and again finally upheaved. In like manner, 
when the animals of the second stratum lived, the stratum must 
have been under water, and afterwards upheaved. Again, when 
a vertical section of the crust discloses a number of these strata 
alternating with each other, there must have been several sub- 
mersions and upheavings. Secondly, it is found that in many 
places these strata do not lie horizontally one over another, 
but inclined to the horizon at angles of various degrees; as if 
some stupendous interior force had violently disturbed and tilted 
them up. These are the two phenomena, which geologists say are 
perfectly accounted for by the subterranean fire’ Their proof 
is as follows. 
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This subterranean fire has been within the period of authentic 
history, and is, in our own day, producing phenomena, not of 
course to anything like the same extent, but exactly of the same 
kind. These effects are produced in_three forms, distinct indeed 
but closely associated—the volcano, the earthquake, and the 
gentle undulation of the earth’s crust. Of volcanos we have 
already said a few words; for further details and illustrations 
regarding them and undulations we must refer our readers to 
Dr. Molloy’s book. We close this section of our article with 
the following extracts from an account—the most complete, we 
believe, yet published—of a tremendous earthquake, so recent 
in date, that the report of it is still ringing in our ears. The 
sources from which Dr. Molloy’s sketch is derived are chiefly a 
series of letters written upon the scene of the catastrophe by 
persons of high authority, and published in the Times news- 
paper, together with Captain Powel’s Report to the Admiralty. 


On the western coast of South America there is a long, narrow strip of 
land, lying between the lofty crests of the Andes and the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, which from the earliest time has been the familiar home of 
earthquakes. Towards evening on the 13th of August, 1868, this fated 
region was the scene of a convulsion the most appalling and destructive that 
has been recorded within the present century. The disturbance was felt in 
its extreme violence for a distance of 15,000 miles along the coast ; from 
Ibarra, one degree north of the equator, to Iquique, more than twenty 
degrees south. In ten minutes from the first shock 20,000 people perished, 
and a vast amount of property, roughly estimated at £60,000,000 sterling, was 
utterly destroyed. Many thriving towns were levelled to the ground. Even 
the very ruins were not spared. The sea rushed in when the earthquake 
shock had ceased, and carried everything before it in one universal wreck ; so 
that in some cases not a vestige remained behind to tell the dismayed sur- 
vivors where their homesteads once had stood. It might be fancied perhaps 
that the cities seated aloft in the security of the eternal hills were beyond the 
reach of the convulsion that shook the plain below. But no; Arequipa, far 
up on the slopes of the Western Cordillera, and Pasco, the highest city in the 
world, situated on a level with the snowy summit of the Jungfrau, were 
shattered into fragments with the same violence as the cities on the coast. 

The various incidents recorded by the survivors are full of fearful interest. 
At Iquique, according to one account, about five o’clock in the evening of 
the 13th of August, a rumbling noise was heard, then the edrth shook vio- 
lently for some minutes, then the sea with a great moan retired from the 
shore, and rearing itself into a tremendous wave, rushed back upon the land 
and swept away the town. . 

A good deal of shipping was lying in the Bay of Arica. When the waters 
first receded the vessels were all carried out to sea, chains, cables, and anchors 
snapping asunder like packthread. A moment afterwards they were borne 
back irresistibly by the returning wave, and dashed to pieces on the coast. 
One more fortunate than the rest, a vessel of war belonging to the United 
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States Government, was caught up on the crest of the wave, and with the 
loss of only one man was landed high and dry among the sand hills a 
quarter of a mile from the shore (pp. 290-2). 


Earthquakes of such tremendous violence are rare. But, 
without taking into account what occurs in the depths of the 
ocean, or in those parts of the earth that are shut out from 
the penetrating eye of scientific observation, it has been calcu- 
lated that minor earthquake shocks happen on an average not 
less than two or three times every week. They are so frequent 
in certain parts of Central and Southern America, that, it is 
said, the inhabitants think no more of counting them than we 
think of counting the showers of rain. 

A few words now on the second division of Dr. Molloy’s 
work. After having in the first part explained the geological 
theory, and the argument on which it is based, he commences 
his second, the theological part, by an explicit and decided 
acceptance of that theory and that argument. He accepts the 
proposition which affirms that the formation of the earth’s crust, 
as it now exists and has existed so far back as we have any 
historic record of it, is the result of an indefinite series of revo- 
lutions carried on through an indefinite series of ages ; and that 
therefore it is not the work of six natural days. 

That the interpretation of the Mosaic record, which fixed the 
creation of man only six days later than the creation of the 
world, prevailed down to a quite recent period, is undeniable ; 
but, as Dr. Molloy justly remarks, it was “not founded on a 
close and scientific examination of the sacred text. The hypo- 
thesis of a long and eventful state of existence prior to the 
creation of man may be said rather to have been overlooked, 
than to have been rejected, by our commentators ” (pp. 322-3). 
The discoveries of geology have in latter times forced men into 
a closer examination of the Scripture language and of the 
Church tradition ; and the result is that the theory of indefinite 
periods has been pronounced by high and orthodox authorities 
to be perfectly reconcilable with both. Dr. Molloy names the 
late Cardinal Wiseman—whose work was first published about 
thirty-four years ago—followed by F. Perrone, the great Roman 
theologian, and more recently by F. Pianciani, another distin- 
guished Roman divine.* A host of other learned writers, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, have taken up the same ground. There 
are two, or rather three, theories on the subject. According to 


* F. Pianciani’s first publication appeared about twenty years ago. It was 
written in Latin, and occupies over 200 pages. He afterwards supplied to 
the Civilt& Cattolica a series of essays on the same subject, written in Italian. 
These essays were, about eight years ago, republished in a volume of over 
500 pages. Of course, it is this latter work which Dr. Molloy quotes. 
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the first theory the long indefinite ages intervened between the 
first creation of matter and the first of the Mosaic days; and it 
was on this first day that God commenced the immediate pre- 
paration of the earth for man’s habitation. The second theory 
supposes the six Mosaic days to be so many indefinite periods of 
time. A third hypothesis would combine these two into one. 

In noticing the arguments by which these opinions are de- 
fended we cannot enter into details, we can only touch briefly 
some of the salient points. Now, it is most important to 
observe at the very outset that, so far as the direct teaching of 
the Church is concerned, there exists no definition of Pope or 
Council, to which any of these opinions is in any way opposed. 
So far, therefore, the opinions are perfectly free. But, it may 
be said, there are things not expressly defined by Pope or 
Council, which, nevertheless, Catholics are not at liberty to 
impugn—for example, when there is a unanimous consensus of 
Fathers or theologians affirming that such or such is the one 
true meaning of this or that Scripture text. Here, again, the 
opinions are perfectly free. For, as the passages cited by Dr. 
Molloy in his Appendix clearly demonstrate, no such consensus 
exists. Nay, the texts of S. Augustine and S. Thomas alone 
are decisive on this point. For both these great doctors, writing 
on this very part of Scripture, expressly and earnestly caution 
against maintaining particular interpretations as the inter- 
pretations and doctrines of the Catholic Church. We are far 
from wishing to insinuate that any of the geological theories 
has any consensus in its favour: we only mean to assert the 
important fact, that there is no consensus for any theory what- 
ever. 

But, it may still be urged, are we then at liberty to inter- 
pret this or that passage of Scripture at random, merely because 
the Church has not defined its meaning, and Fathers and theo- 
logians are divided or uncertain or silent? Most assuredly not. 
And if there be any volume in existence, which, in such cir- 
cumstances, demands to be investigated at once in a pure and 
humble spirit, and with a constant reference to the principles 
of true and sound criticism, it is the inspired volume. And 
this is exactly the line of procedure which Dr. Molloy, in 
common with the learned men who preceded him in the same 
track, has adapted. He does not undertake to prove any of 
the geological theories from the Bible, but merely to show that 
none of these theories are at variance with the sacred text, 
interpreted according to the canons of exegesis admitted and 
adopted by all genuine masters of the laws of language; and 
in this he has, we think, succeeded to perfection. 

The opening verses of Genesis bear easily and naturally, 
without the slightest strain or pressure, the whole incumbent 
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weight of countless ages, which, according to the first theory, 
may or must have rolled away before the creation of light, that 
is, before the dawning of the first day. Nay, to our apprehen- 
sion, taken in their literal and obvious sense, they seem pretty 
clearly to signify that there was an interval (long or short is 
noway intimated) between the first creation and the first day. 

“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
And the earth [when thus first created] was waste and empty 
[plainly chaotic and unformed—how long in no way intimated] ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep [still chaos—no 
intimation how long] ; and the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the water [not idly, but effecting something in them— 
what, in what manner, how long, not intimated]. And [when 
this state of the globe had existed for a period, how long we 
are not told] God said, Let there be light,” &c. And so begins 
the first day. 

The second theory fits perfectly into the subsequent verses, 
if it can be shown that the word day does not necessarily 
signify our natural day of twenty-four hours, but may mean an 
indefinite period: morning and evening being the commence- 
ment and closing of the period. This is clearly proved, by a 
copious array of illustrations, from the usage of Scripture ; and 
might, we suppose, be proved from the usage of all languages. 
The history of the creation of the world is, indeed, in its lan- 
guage, simplicity itself; but the reader, the Christian reader at 
least, needs not the direction of Longinus* to feel the stupen- 
dous grandeur of the images which in such quick succession it 
passes before his mind. We cannot even faintly realize to our- 
selves the splendour of that vision of days, which God revealed 
to the inward eye of the inspired writer. But,as the word day 
is perfectly capable of such a sense, it seems to us a singularly 
beautiful mode of expressing the lapse of countless ages in the 
work of Him, “whose going forth is from the beginning, from 
the days of eternity.”+ ‘“ For a thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday, which is past and gone.” + 

In fine, we think that the geological theory derives no small 
degree of likelihood from a consideration of the working of 
God’s ordinary providence in the affairs of this world, not only 
in the natural order, moral and physical, but also in the super- 
natural. The facts or phenomena of that providence are so 
obvious and so universally known, that a few words of sug- 
gestion will be quite sufficient to flash the argument in all its 
completeness before the mind of every reader. 

In the first place, we see that, in the natural order, everything 





* On the Sublime, sect. ix., § 9. + Micheas, v. 2. 
t Psalm Ixxxix. 4, 
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grows up, generally from shapeless and unformed elements, to 
its destined perfection. So it is with animals, trees, plants. 
Some have a quicker growth, some a slower ; but all grow. So 
grows the human soul in habits, in intellectual strength, in 
knowledge of every kind. Nothing is in its beginning complete. 
It is the same in the supernatural order. On the very day of 
the great fall, God revealed His decree of mercy to save the 
world by one to be born of the woman’s seed; but the fulness 
of time did not arrive for more than four thousand years. 
From Adam to Abraham there is no record of any new reve- 
lation, save that of the coming flood made to Noah. For all this 
long period men were left to the light of natural religion, and 
such twinkles of the Eden light as the ever-deepening gloom 
had not utterly quenched. Heaven came nearer to earth in 
Abraham and the other patriarchs, nearer still in Moses. Then 
came, but long after, the Psalmist and the Prophets and other 
inspired men; and the gleams of the still far-off dawn became 
brighter and broader, until at last burst out the effulgence of 
perfect day. There is the same law of growth in the super- 
natural life of the individual man. It is by degrees men are 
converted from error and sin: it is by degrees the just man 
advances to that point of holiness, which, in the foreknowledge 
of God, is to be his highest.* 

In the second place, we see that, in the same ordinary pro- 
vidence, God works out His ultimate designs, not immediately, 
but through the intervention of secondary causes. The full- 
grown oak is His, and His hands made it, not by an immediate 
act of omnipotence, but through the operation of created 
agencies. He sends as His ministers, the four elements of fire, 
air, earth, and water to work on that small acorn seed; and it 
takes them a hundred years to rear it up into the “kingly 
forest tree.” So it is with all living things on earth. Man, in 
his maturity the most perfect of them all, if left to himself in 
his early years, would be the most helpless and miserable of 
them all. It is the same, again, in the supernatural order. 
Faith comes through hearing: grace has its many channels, 
through which it flows into the souls of men: there are sacra- 
ments, preachers, pastors. But it is needless to illustrate 
further a truth so very evident. 

May not, then, this hard shell of earth have had, in like 
manner, its early age and long periods of growth? And may 
not the sister elements of fire and air and water have been used 
by God as His agents in bringing it to its present consistency 
and form ? 





* See our number for April, 1869, p. 426. 
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Art. VI.—MR. TENNYSON’S ARTHURIAN POEMS. 


The Holy Grail and Other Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate. London: Strahan & Co. 1869. 


HE laurels of the Laureate are oppressively abundant. For 
his share of glory, though he is not yet very old, he may 
well say Vivi satis. The press is never weary of producing new 
editions of his poems, none of them very cheap: the mere hum- 
mings (so to speak) of his Muse are valued at an incredible price ; 
if he retaliates on the spiteful attacks of a jealous rival, his re- 
joinder is not only welcomed, but well paid for. The greatest 
speeches of the greatest orators are not perfect without a line 
or two quoted from him. The pencil of perhaps the most 
variously gifted artist of our time is never more happily em- 
ployed than in bringing before the bodily eye of multitudes 
that which the mind’s eye of the poet has first seen. If this 
be not fame, what is? It is not equal to Tasso’s, perhaps, 
whose verses were familiar to the gondoliers of Venice. Princes 
appreciate Mr. Tennyson, and statesmen quote him; but, as 
to popularity in the largest sense, all that can be said is that 
our London cabmen (an unmusical race, it must be owned), 
have not yet got into the habit of singing, “‘ Come into the 
garden, Maud,” though it is an indispensable feature of all 
miscellaneous concerts. 

A substantial part of Mr. Tennyson’s fame rests, and will 
rest, upon the series of poems of which the fabulous King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table are the heroes. 
They form a consistent, though not a complete whole. They 
can hardly be said to make up what could be called an 
Arthuriad ; because their general structure is not epical, 
though they are full of epical passages. Generally speaking, 
indeed, they are not referable to any definite standard, or 
capable of being classified distinctly under any one of the re- 
cognized orders of poetical composition. Even the “ Idylls of 
the King ” are not idyllic, in the previously received sense of 
the word: ‘The whole series can be best described as forming 
a sort of metrical romance; though even that description 
would be inappropriate, as far as it would seem to indicate 
any parallel with the poems of Scott or Southey, or any 
others of a similar character. The treatment of such a subject 
(though the result shows that Mr. Tennyson did well to choose 
it) is beset with difficulties. In the first place, King Arthur is 
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an anachronism. Whether a sovereign of the name ever ruled 
in Britain, or any part of it, we are not concerned to question ; 
but it is needless to remark that a real personage of the time 
at which his reign is fixed would be almost as unlike the Arthur 
of fabulous romance as Queen Boadicea would be to Queen 
Victoria. It is probably to the novels of Fenimore Cooper 
that we should have to look for the nearest imaginable ap- 
proximation to a series of characters belonging to a period 
when Britons had not entirely ceased to be (as the name 
implies) painted men. To surround the wigwams of the only 
possible Camelot with accessories borrowed from feudal ages 
and chivalric associations, is nearly, if not quite, as absurd as 
if the body of Elaine were to be described as borne to its rest 
by special train on the Astolat and Camelot Junction Railway. 
The Round Table (if the real Arthur had any such piece of 
_ furniture) was as little in a position to find itself the centre of 
a circle of Lancelots and Geraints and Bediveres, as it was to 
be the subject of Mr. Douglas Home’s manipulations. 

But this is not Mr. Tennyson’s fault. Three courses (as a 
matter of course) were open to him. Having chosen King 
Arthur as his hero, he might have tried to come as nearly as 
possible to reality in his delineation of the character, with the 
aid of various correct historical and archeological details. 
But he would, perhaps, in that case have produced a figure as 
stiff and ungraceful as those medizeval representations of saints 
which the late Mr. Pugin strove so hard to popularize amongst 
us. Again, he might have given us a pure creation of his own 
fancy, in which case he would have been exposed to the im- 
putation of having given the creature of his brain a name to 
which it had no right. What he did was to adopt the Arthur 
of romance, substantially in the form which rhymers and 
fabulists of the middle ages had given him, but perfected by 
the poet’s own conceptions of what best befitted the kingly 
and the knightly character, and adorned by the poet’s pic- 
turesque imagination with all that could best set off such a 
character, and make it act consistently in the manifold variety 
of circumstances in which it should be placed. All the in- 
congruous machinery, natural and supernatural, with which he 
found himself hampered, the fortuitous association of saints 
and fairies, angels and hobgoblins, Druids and monks, was 
not in reality of his own choosing. Let us suppose an actor 
of genius thrown by the force of circumstances into a company 
of which Mr. Vincent Crummles is the manager. He has to 
perform the part of Othello, and it is a law of the 
Crummlesian stage that, in that character, his face must be as 
black as that of a Christy Minstrel. Useless for him to plead 
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that a Moor is not necessarily a negro: useless to appeal to 
the authentic presence of the Moorish embassy that was in 
London some years ago (at the time, as we remember, of the 
first Volunteer Review in Hyde Park), whose garb, indeed, 
was outlandish though not unbecoming, but whose faces were 
as white and, for the matter of that, as Cockney as any faces 
in the crowd they gazed upon. What of all that? Shake- 
speare made Othello a black; Crummles follows that ruling, 
with corollaries as to costume deduced by himself: and there 
is nothing more to be said. Such a case seems to us to 
present something of a parallel to the difficulties of Mr. 
Tennyson’s position. 

This volume fills up the order and sequence of the Arthurian 
poems. The “Coming of Arthur,” with which it begins, is 
the natural prelude. Then come the “Idylls of the King,” 
published several years ago, with which the new poem of | 
“Pelleas and Ettarre”’ must be grouped. The “ Passing of 
Arthur,” incorporating the well-known “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
completes the series. A French writer has observed that a 
book without a preface would be something like a man going 
out without his hat. There is a good deal of truth in the com- 
parison. A preface is not a matter of much consequence. It 
is the last thing the author writes, and the last thing any one © 
thinks of reading. It is a purely conventional thing, not 
required at all for the completeness of the work which it 
introduces, and it may be in any style. It cannot be said 
that the “ Coming of Arthur” is a mere preface in this sense, 
but it is certainly very inferior to the other poems. ‘“‘ Leodo- 
gran, the King of Cameliard,” has an only child, a daughter, 
for whom he wishes to find a suitable husband. Arthur, who 
had delivered his territory from the ravages of wild beasts and 
savage men, offers himself as a suitor. But a mystery hangs 
over the hero’s birth. His mother had been forced to marry 
her second husband so soon after the death of her first that it 
was preblematical to which of them he belonged ; and scandal, 
with her usual officiousness, suggested that possibly he was 
the child of neither. On the other hand, the sentiment of 
hero-worship assigned to him a mysterious and supernatural 
origin; and Leodogran is determined by a dream to favour 
this view of the case, and disposes of his daughter accordingly. 
It is needless to say that all this is told in a number of graceful 
lines. Mr. Tennyson never writes any other, except for a 
purpose. But we find in them few traces of power. There 
is great force and vividness in some of the opening lines, 
describing the desolate state of Cameliard before its deliver- 
ance by Arthur :— 
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And thus the land of Cameliard was waste, 
Thick with wet woods, and many a beast therein, 
And none or few to scare or chase the beast ; 

So that wild dog and wolf and bear, and boar 
Came night and day, and rooted in the fields, 
And wallow’d in the gardens of the king. 

And ever and anon the wolf would steal 

The children and devour, but now and then, 
Her own brood lost or dead, lent her fierce teat 
To human sucklings ; and the children, housed 
In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, 
And mock their foster-mother on four feet, 

Till, straighten’d, they grew up to wolf-like men, 
Worse than the wolves. And King Leodogran 
Groun’d for the Roman legions here again, 

And Cesar’s eagle : then his brother king, 
Rience, assail’d him : last a heathen horde, 
Reddening the sun with smoke and earth with blood, 
And on the spike that split the mother’s heart 
Spitting the child, brake on him till, amazed, 
He knew not whither he should turn for aid. 


Nor must we omit to commend to the notice of Irish con- 
solidators the lines :— 


And so there grew great tracts of wilderness 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 
But man was less and less. 


But the general course of the narrative is monotonously 
level. It serves, however, fairly enough as a preface to the 
“‘Tdylls.” To us the interest of those fine poems centres 
around the figures of the pure and heroic Arthur and the 
guilty and remorseful Guinevere. Not that we are unmoved 
by the invincible constancy of Enid and the sad destiny of 
Elaine. A diction of unsurpassed felicity and beauty gives to 
the simplest incidents in these touching tales a charm that 
fascinates the fancy and haunts the memory. What, for 
instance, can be more exquisite in expression than these 
lines ?— 

Then rose Elaine and glided through the fields, 

And past beneath the wildly-sculptured gates 

Far up the dim rich city to her kin ; 

There bode the night : but woke with dawn, and past 
Down through the dim rich city to the fields, 

Thence to the cave: so day by day she past 

In either twilight ghost-like to and fro 
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Gliding, and every day she tended him, 

And likewise many a night : and Lancelot 
Would, tho’ he call’d his wound a little hurt 
Whereof he should be quickly whole, at times 
Brain-feverous in his heat and agony, seem 
Uncourteous, even he : but the meek maid 
Sweetly forbore him ever, being to him 
Meeker than any child to a rough nurse, 
Milder than any mother to a sick child, 

And never woman yet, since man’s first fall, 
Did kindlier unto man, but her deep love 
Upbore her ; till the hermit, skill’d in all 

The simples and the science of that time, 
Told him that her fine care had saved his life. 
And the sick man forgot her simple blush, 
Would call her friend and sister, sweet Elaine, 
Would listen for her coming and regret 

Her parting step, and held her tenderly, 

And loved her with all love except the love 
Of man and woman when they love their best, 
Closest and sweetest, and had died the death 
In any knightly fashion for her sake. 

And peradventure had he seen her first 

She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man ; but now 
The shackles of an old love straiten’d him, 
His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 


We do not care to linger in the company of wily Vivien 
or haughty Ettarre—representatives of the Camelotian denv- 
monde. The story of Vivien and Merlin points the same 
moral as the authentic history of Samson and Dalila; but it 
was not, therefore, necessary to tell it, and it is told, we think, 
a little too plainly. It is rather a matter of surprise to us that, 
out of the five womex of the Arthurian period with whom the 
poet occupies himself, three are of damaged reputation. This 
seems tous too large a proportion, whether regard be had to 
the possible conditions of society then, or to its conceivable 
conditions in a poetical peint of view. In the former case, 
the Britons of the time would have made short work of such 
offenders. In the latter case, Mr. Tennyson might have paid 
his countrywomen a better compliment than to suppose that 
they would be particularly interested in such types of female 
character. But he has only fallen in with a fashion which 
has unhappily gained much ground; and we fear it is too 
late to wish that our fictionists in prose and verse would 
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leave that style of heroine, with or without camellias, at the 
other side of Dover Straits. These remarks, however, are not 
intended to apply to the character of Guinevere, as the poet 
has drawn and developed it. In that, and indeed in the 
general tone of these poems, there breathes a spirit of high 
and, we might say, of Catholic morality. Sin is not depicted 
in false and seductive colours. It is the blight that withers 
what would else have been lovely and admirable. It is the 
taint that diffuses the poison of death through a frame 
seeming full of life and vigour. We are never in danger of 
forgetting the fall of Lancelot, amid all his chivalrous 
characteristics. We are never permitted to lose sight of 
Guinevere’s guilt, though she is presented to us in all 
the charms of womanly grace and queenly dignity. In the 
scene at the Convent of Almesbury, where Arthur sees her for 
the last time, there is in that “all through thee!” the sum- 
ming-up of the fatal indictment in which. the worth and 
purity of his Court as he designed it, and as it was before he 
wedded her, is contrasted with what it afterwards became. 
His tone is full of pity and forbearance, but he spares her no 
reproach that could awaken conscience and turn her to repent- 
ance. And what can be truer to nature, as affected by the 
influences of our holy faith, than the spirit of her contrite 
appeal to the sisterhood ?— 


So let me, if you do not shudder at me, 

Nor shun to call me sister, dwell with you ; 

Wear black and white, and be a nun like you ; 
Fast with your fasts, not feasting with your feasts ; 
Grieve with your griefs, not grieving at your joys, 
But not rejoicing ; mingle with your rites ; 

Pray and be pray’d for ; lie before your shrines ; 
Do each low office of your holy house ; 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 

To poor sick people, richer in His eyes 

Who ransom’d us, and haler too than I ; 

And treat their loathsome hurts and heal mine own ; 
And so wear out in almsdeed and in prayer 

The sombre close of that voluptuous day 

Which wrought the ruin of my lord the King. 


The characters of the “ Idylls ” are now so well known that 
gentlemen of the turf have for some time been calling their 
racehorses after them, and we should seem to be assuming in 
our readers a degree of ignorance, the mere suspicion of which 
would be offensive, if we were to dwell upon them longer. The 
volume now before us, however, though to most of those who 
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have leisure and inclination to cultivate English literature it 
has ceased to be a novelty, demands a fuller notice at our 
hands. The poem of the “ Holy Grail” is its principal feature, 
and the chief one that enters into our present design. Passing 
by questions of etymology, it is sufficient to explain that the 
Holy Grail is the cup used by Our Lord at the Last Supper, 
which, according to the legend, was brought by S. Joseph of 
Arimathea to Glastonbury, where for a season it was the cause 
of many miraculous blessings, but whence when the times 
grew evil it was caught away to heaven. ‘The story of the 
expeditions undertaken in quest of it by the Knights of the 
Round Table is told by one of them, Sir Percivale, called the 
Pure, who had quitted the court for the cloister, to his fellow 
monk, Ambrosius. The teller of the tale, its hearer, and all 
the personages introduced into it are well and distinctly drawn. 
The commonplace qualities of the worthy Ambrosius serve as 
a foil to the wonderful adventures of the Knights. He is most 
at home among the humble neighbours of the monastery, the 
depositary of their secrets, the confidant of their cares; it is 
his business, as he says of himself, to 


Delight myself with gossip and old wives, 

And ills and aches, and teethings, lyings-in, 
And mirthful sayings, children of the place, 
That have no meaning half a league away : 

Or lulling random squabbles when they rise, 
Chafferings and chatterings at the market-cross, 
Rejoice, small man, in this small world of mine, 
Yea, even in their hens and in their eggs —— 


and the marvellous incidents of the Quest excite his constant 
amazement. The vision of the Grail was vouchsafed to Sir 
Percivale’s sister, a holy nun, whom long years of prayer and 
penance had purified from stains of no deep dye, and fitted for 
such a revelation. It was heralded by strains of an unearthly 
music :-— 
* And then 

Stream’d through my cell a cold and silver beam, 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 

Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Tili all the white walls of my cell were dyed 

With rosy colours leaping on the wall ; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail, 

Pass’d, and the beam decay’d, and from the walls 

The rosy quiverings died into the night. 


In obedience to her exhortations the knights enter on a 
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course of prayer and fasting, in the hope that the vision may 
be granted to them also. In consequence of this it is partially 
and for a moment revealed to them, and the sight so inflames 
their desire to see it again and more fully that several take a 
vow to journey in search of it fora year andaday. All this 
had happened in the King’s absence, and, on his return, he 
rebukes their precipitancy in entering on an enterprise for 
which few of them were fitted, and which would divert their 
energies from grave and urgent service at home. After a 
great tourney held at the King’s desire before the knights set 
out, at which Galahad and Percivale especially distinguished 
themselves, the Quest begins. Sir Percivale relates his own 
adventures first: how that his heart was elate with pride at 
the thought of his recent prowess in the lists, and the confident 
expectation of success in his enterprise ; how that, at different 
stages of his journey, he was mocked by bright phantoms, 
now of pleasant and refreshing lawns, now of scenes of domestic 
peace, again of the dazzling presence of a knight in golden 
armour set all round with jewels, lastly of a city on a hill, in 
which there was but one inhabitant, a man of exceeding age ; 
how that they all at the first touch turned to dust, and left 
him in dejection, till he begins to fear that the vision of the 
Grail, even should he find it, would be fleeting and unreal as 
the rest. At last he comes to a chapel, where he meets with 
a holy hermit, who teils him the cause of his failure :— 


O son, thou hast not true humility, 

The highest virtue, mother of them all ; 

For. when the Lord of all things made Himself 
Naked of glory for His mortal change, 

“Take thou my robe,” she said, “ for all is Thine,” 
And all her form shone forth with sudden light, 
So that the angels were amazed, and she 
Follow’d Him down, and like a flying star 

Led on the gray-hair’d wisdom of the East ; 
But her thou hast not known : for what is this 
Thou thoughtest of thy prowess and thy sins ? 
Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself 

As Galahad. 


Suddenly Galahad himself comes in. The Knights join in 
worship, and, “at the Sacring of the Mass,” while Percivale 
sees only the holy elements, the Grail appears to Galahad, who 
also sees (in a manner, however, somewhat savouring of the 
Impanation heresy) the Presence itself. He recounts that, for 
his part, the Holy Grail had accompanied him throughout his 
journey, seen faintly by day, but ever clearly visible at night 
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with a blood-red glow. In the strength of its companionship 
he has everywhere shattered evil customs, conquered pagan 
realms, and overthrown hostile hordes; but the time is at 
hand when he is to pass away from earth to the “ spiritual 
city,” there to be crowned king. He promises, however, that 
when he departs Percivale shall see the vision too. Imme- 
diately follows the description of Galahad’s ascent to the 
spiritual city, and Percivale’s sight of the Grail, which is 
picturesque and striking, but which would be better in its 
way if the word “and” did not occur twenty-four times in 
fifty-one lines, in nine of which it begins a line. Such signs 
of weakness occur too often in this volume, and almost suggest 
the caution, Solve senescentem. 

The next adventure told is that of Sir Bors, the kinsman 
and devoted friend of Sir Lancelot :— 


He had been well content 
Not to have seen, so Lancelot might have seen, 
The Holy Cup of healing ; and, indeed, 
Being so clouded with his grief and love, 
Small heart was his after the Holy Quest : 
If God would send the vision, well : if not, 
The Quest and he were in the hands of Heaven. 


This meritorious spirit of resignation and indifference is re- 
warded. Riding through a wild and remote part of the 
kingdom, he falls among a party of Druids. In the religious 
controversy in which they engage with him, he lets fall some 
words with which their people are incensed. He is seized, 

lunged into a cell of great piled stones, and left lying there 
in bonds, till by miracle one of the huge stones is loosed from 
its place, leaving a gap, through which he sees the seven 
tutelary stars of Arthur’s Table, and then, beyond his hopes, 
the Holy Grail itself. Afterwards a Christian maid, of kin to 
his heathen persecutors, secretly enters, looses, and lets him 
go. Of the other principal knights, Sir Gawain, the king’s 
nephew, light and voluptuous, soon finds his vow too weighty 
for him; is quite pleased with the advice of his spiritual 
director that the Quest was not for him; having got which 
advice (which, like those who go for a dispensation at the 
beginning of Lent, was all his business with the holy man), 
he amuses himself according to his taste until the year and 
day are at an end. Sir Lancelot’s story is treated with great 
judgment and skill. The king asks him to tell his adven- 
tures; not doubting of his success, as one whom he deemed 
the very flower of his chivalry. The task is a painful one for 
Lancelot. Beginning with a groan of anguish, he tells that, 
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from the outset, his course was hindered by a sin of such a 
kind that it had grown into and twined itself round all that 
was best in his nature; that, indeed, he had taken the vow 
only in the hope that the sight or touch of the Holy Grail 
might free him from this fatal sin ; but that a most holy saint, 
whom he consulted, had told him with tears that, if he could 
not first rid himself of the sin, the Quest was vain. This 
thought drives him mad ; and it is left in doubt whether what 
he describes was anything more than the dream of a dis- 
tempered mind. The description itself, however, is one of 
the best parts of the poem. These lines are in the author’s 
most perfect manner :— 


Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 

And with me drove the moon and all the stars ; 
And the wind fell, and on the seventh night 

I heard the shingle grinding in the surge, 

And felt the boat shock earth, and looking up, 
Behold, the enchanted towers of Carbonek, 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker! There was none 
Stood near it but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full. 


The rest of the passage is too long to quote, but it is nearly 
all of the same merit. There is a touch of quiet satire in 
making the frivolous Gawain come in, after Lancelot’s tale, 
with a compliment to his own good sense in having kept out 
of such a driftless enterprise, which he ends with a superfluous 
protest that the ecstasies of holy virgins shall not be per- 
mitted to have any influence on his future conduct. Of course 
he is rebuked by the king, who moralises on the whole event, 
und closes with a mysterious allusion to his own coming fate. 

It will be seen, even from our rapid summary, that the story 
of the ‘ Holy Grail ” is well designed and skilfully constructed. 
If its poetical excellence were even less, the conception and 
action of the characters and the method of the narrative would 
make it be read with interest. We have already intimated our 
disinclination to deal with the poem of “ Pelleas and Ettarre,” 
which immediately follows in this volume. As a piece of com- 
position, it is undeniably beautiful: the narrative is lively and 
the language exquisite ; indelicate things are delicately veiled ; 
but the subject does not please us. We grudge to see that 
wealth of jewelry scattered on such a worthless scrap of flesh. 

The “Passing of Arthur” completes the series. It em- 
bodies, as we have before remarked, the poet’s earlier work, 
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entitled the “ Morte d’Arthur.”” We must say that the dove- 
tailing might be more deftly done ; but we cannot agree with the 
opinion expressed by some critics that the new parts of the 
poem are not worthy of the old. There is more of care and 
finish, undoubtedly, in the lines with which we have been long 
familiar, but the description now given us of Arthur’s last 
battle on the sands of Lyonnesse is written with the power of 
a master, and leaves nothing to desire in method, movement, 
or colouring. The extract is rather long, but no one will dis- 
like to read it, and we shall make no more :— 


Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 

Like this last, dim, weird battle of the west. 

A death-white mist slept over sand and sea : 

Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 

Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 

With formless fear ; and e’en on Arthur fell 

Confusion, since he saw not whor. he fought, 

For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 

And friend slew friend not knowing whom he slew ; 

And some had visions out of golden youth, 

And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 

Look in upon the battle ; and in the mist 

Was many a noble deed, many a base, 

And chance and craft and strength in single fights, 

And ever and anon with host to host 

Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 

Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 

Of battleaxes on shatter’d helms, and shrieks 

After the Christ, of those who falling down 

Look’d up for heaven, and only saw the mist ; 

And shouts of heathen and the traitor knights, 

Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 

Sweat, writhings, anguish, labouring of the lungs 

In that close mist, and cryings for the light, 

Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead. 
Last, as by some one deathbed after wail 

Of suffering, silence follows, or thro’ death 

Or deathlike swoon, thus over all that shore, 

Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 

A dead hush fell ; but when the dolorous day 

Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 

A bitter wind, clear from the north, and blew 

The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 

Rose, and the pale king glanced across the field 

Of battle : but no man was moving there ; 

Nor any cry of Christian heard thereon, 

Nor yet of heathen ; only the wan wave 
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Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 

Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets, of the fallen, 

And shiver'd brands that once had fought with Rome, 
And rolling far along the gloomy shores 

The voice of days of old and days to be. 


No one better illustrates than Mr. Tennyson the truth of 
the venerable maxim that “artis long.’ The early effusions 
of his muse, which were what enthusiastic young ladies call 
‘sweetly pretty,” sometimes bordered on the namby-pamby, 
and found a fit receptacle and shrine in those “ Books of 
Beauty ” which were a feature of the period. His sweetness, 
indeed, has never failed; but it was then rather cloying—the 
honey, possibly, of Hymettus or of Hybla, but with a flavour 
much less of thyme than of lavender. Between “ Lilian ” 
and “ Maud” there lies an interval of progressive improve- 
ment far exceeding any proportion in the interval of time ; and 
the “‘ Lady of Shalott”’ revivified in “ Elaine” is almost as 
different as a lay figure from a living person. Sweet as his 
first notes were, they were worthier of the lute that echoes in 
a lady’s bower than of the lyre that stirs into life and action 
the souls of men. But in his later poems, besides the exquisite 
diction which is their unfailing charm, there are numberless 
fine thoughts and striking descriptions ; words that electrify 
and phrases that photograph; a rapid, bounding movement, 
and a vital and vivid energy; a force of expression which 
transfers, with the clearness and sharpness and indelibility of 
a die, the writer’s idea to the reader’s mind. We do not deny, 
then, that Mr. Tennyson’s popularity is well founded as well 
as fully established. No doubt, the verses of Tasso were 
familiar to patrician lips before they found their way to the 
mouths of the Venetian people. If those classes among our- 
selves which plume themselves as the higher, had not such a de- 
plorably bad taste for “ chickaleary ” lyrics and the slang of 
stables and streets; if they set a good example to those 
inferiors whose bad example they are now so astonishingly 
eager to imitate; it is not impossible that the wonderfully 
perfect English and ever-musical verse of the Poet Laureate 
would come in time to have that influence over all English- 
speaking men which it has evidently gained among the cultured 
and well-educated. 








Art. VII.—THE MINISTERIAL EDUCATION BILL. 


A Bill to Provide for Public Elementary Education in England and Wales. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 


HURSDAY, February 17, 1870, will assuredly be an era of 
immense importance in the history of England. On that 
day Mr. Forster, as Vice-President of the Council, proposed and 
explained in the House of Commons a Bill the object of which 
is to provide that every child in England and Wales shall hence- 
forth receive elementary education; and great as had been up 
to that very moment the differences of opinion upon the subject, 
that Bill was received by both the great parties, in a manner 
which makes it morally certain that before the end of the 
Session its main provisions at least will become law. That a 
Bill professing to be a permanent settlement of so vast, so im- 
portant, and so much disputed a subject, should have been 
received as it has hitherto been by Parliament and by the 
country at large, is in itself one of the most extraordinary 
triumphs which any British Administration ever attained ; and 
no man whose memory extends back for forty years, or even 
less, can fail to feel it as the strongest possible illustration of 
the fact, that England, in the life of the present generation, has 
passed through a most real, although by the blessing of God, a 
silent and bloodless revolution. To imagine how such a measure 
would have been received, say before 1830, would be impossible, 
because no one can really form the idea of any minister pro- 
posing it. We need hardly say, that there are many things in 
the change which we deplore; but we wish our readers to pre- 
sent to their minds, not merely the things which we must 
regret, but the whole of the revolution of which they are part ; 
because, on the whole, the consideration is calculated to make 
them thank God and take courage. Much as there is to regret, 
much to oppose, in 1870, would we on the whole change it for 
1820? 

Our readers must forgive us if, in shortly stating the more 
important details of the Government measure, we repeat what 
is now familiar to them all; for the recollection of such details 
soon becomes dim and indistinct even in the minds of those 
who have felt the keenest interest in them; and we suspect 
that those whose knowledge on the subject is now most 
accurate will, before very long, be glad to have them in a form 
on which they can look back. 
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The Bill proposes, then, to enact, that a “ public elementary 
school” shall henceforth be provided (where it does not already 
exist) for every poor child in England and Wales. The con- 
ditions of such a school are laid down as three. 1. That the 
secular teaching shall attain the standard required by the 
Committee of Council on Education. 2. That the school shall 
be subject to the visits and examination of the Queen’s 
Inspectors ; the rule being abandoned which bound particular 
schools (as, for instance, Catholic schools and those of the Esta- 
blished Church) to receive only inspectors of the same religion 
with their managers. 3. That “no scholar shall be required, as 
a condition of being admitted into or enjoying all the benefits 
of the school, to attend or abstain from attending any Sunday 
school, or any place of religious worship, or to learn any such 
catechism or religious formulary, or to be present at any such 
lesson, or instruction, or observance as may have been objected 
to on religious grounds by the parent of the child, or by its 
guardian or other person who is liable to maintain or has the 
actual custody of it, such objection having been expressed in 
writing to the manager or principal teacher of the school.” 

Next, the Bill divides England and Wales into school dis- 
tricts, which, in the country, are to be the same as the parishes 
relieving their own poor, unless the Educational Department 
shall unite two or more into one district. In places having 
municipal corporations the school district will be the same as 
the borough ; in London the districts will be the same as the 
existing union school districts, where these exist, and in other 
cases the same as the district administered by a vestry. As 
soon as the Act is passed, the Educational Department is to 
take steps (prescribed by the Bill) to obtain a report upon each 
district, certifying whether the existing means of elementary 
education are or are not deficient. In calculating this, allowance 
is to be made for all schools which allow the necessary informa- 
tion to be obtained, whether or not they have hitherto been 
visited by the Queen’s Inspectors and assisted by a Government 
grant. 

With those districts in which the supply of elementary edu- 
cation is reported to be adequate, the new system is not to 
interfere, except that the three conditions already detailed are 
to be necessary before any school will be treated as a public 
school and left in possession. In all others, in which it is an- 
nounced to be insufficient, a year is to be allowed from the date 
of such public announcement, in which voluntary exertions may, 
if they can, supply the deficiency. If at the end of the year it 
is still unsupplied, the Education Department may order a 
‘*school board ” to be appointed. This is to consist of either 
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three, six, nine, or twelve persons, among whom, as far as 
appears, women may be appointed, and of whom one-third is to 
go out of office each year, being capable of re-election. The 
appointment is to be made, in boroughs by the town council ; 
elsewhere by the vestry, select or otherwise as the case may 
be. This board is, within twelve months, “to provide such 
public school accommodation as is necessary.” This they may 
do, either by providing new schools, to be managed either 
by themselves or by a board of managers which they are 
authorized to appoint ; or, if they prefer it, by granting assist- 
ance to existing “ public elementary schools ”; but in this last 
case they must give it on “equal terms to all such schools 
upon conditions to be approved by the Educational Depart- 
ment ’’; or they may adopt both these plans. With regard 
to schools founded by themselves, they are to have the same 
powers as other school managers, and may either connect them 
with any religion they select, or cause them to be wholly 
secular,—it being of course open to parents to remove their 
children from any teaching, whether religious or irreligious, to 
which they object on religious grounds, 

The school boards are to be strictly under the Educational 
Department, and if any of them fail to do what is required, or 
otherwise infringes the law, it may be superseded by the Depart- 
ment, which will then perform all acts which the board might 
perform. , 

The expenses of the school boards are to be defrayed from 
the poor-rate, but this charge must not exceed the amount of a 
rate of threepence in the pound. The money thus paid out of 
the rate is to entitle the school to grants from the Parliamentary 
vote in the same proportion as if it was maintained at the same 
expense by voluntary subscriptions. The children are to pay 
fees, to be fixed by the school board with the consent of the 
Department, but free schools may be established in certain 
exceptional cases, and the board may also pay these fees for 
parents whom they think incapable of paying. In this last 
case they are forbidden to make it a condition that the child 
should attend any particular school. The board may also 
establish or contribute towards “ industrial schools.” 

Lastly, the board, with the approval of the Educational 
Department, may make bye-laws, to be approved by the Queen 
in Council (unless an address against them has been presented 
by either House of Parliament), and by these bye-laws it may 
impose a fine, not exceeding five shillings, on parents not 
sending to school any child between five and twelve years, 
unless it can be shown that it is receiving sufficient instruction 
elsewhere, or that it is kept away by sickness or other un- 
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avoidable cause, or that there is no public elementary school 
within a mile of its dwelling. 

Such is the plan which was so warmly received by both the 
great parties in the House, that the “Times” declared the next 
day “it would undoubtedly secure the approbation of Parlia- 
ment,” and echoed Sir J. Pakington’s declaration that the only 
thing to be regretted was, that Mr. Forster had not made his 
speech introducing it as the responsible Minister of Public 
Instruction. One day later the “Spectator ” added, “It was 
difficult to say by which side of the House Mr. Forster was 
most heartily cheered. The pillars of the League vied with 
the pillars of the Union in expressing their satisfaction. When 
he sat down the cheering came from all parts of the House. It 
was felt that the problem had been solved.” 

Three days afterwards the applause began to be less 
unanimous, but the objections came only from the advocates of 
purely secular education. The “ Guardian” then said: “The 
League has published a manifesto, accepting the Bill, if we 
mistake not, as a whole, dwelling with pleasure on its excep- 
tional provisions, and indicating a desire to change them, if 
possible, into normal and prominent features.” For itself, it 
called on “the Church, through the National Society, and 
Churchmen in their individual capacities and spheres, to give 
it general support.” The organs of the Ritualistic party also 
supported it quite as decidedly. These extracts give a fair account 
of what has really happened as yet. From the first moment 
both parties seemed equally pleased ; but the ‘ extreme left ” 
is now expressing dissatisfaction, and calling out for serious 
changes—that the proposed new schools should be purely 
secular—that they should be free—and that compulsion should 
be universal instead of exceptional. 

The measure thus received is not of course one which 
Catholics would have chosen if the field were clear. In fact, 
none which was really such could have been carried, or, indeed, 
seriously proposed, in any country in which Protestant pre- 
judice is as strong as it isin England. Accordingly, no one 
can be surprised that a very influential body of priests and 
laymen, who assembled by the invitation of Lord Howard of 
Glossop, as Chairman of the Poor School Committee, resolved, 
that “the Bill, if it becomes law in its present form, will be 
dangerous to the faith and religion of the poorer Catholics, 
from their number and position unable to help themselves, 
and that it is the duty of Catholics to make every effort to 
have improvements introduced into it.” They also suggested 
a form of petition on the subject. The fact is that, so far as 
any Catholic has been willing to accept the Bill, it has not 
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been because it puts Catholics, with regard to education, on an 
equal footing with men of other religions;—but because he 
despairs of the passing of any education measure which would 
really have that effect, and hopes that the present Bill, if 
amended in some important particulars and if fairly ad- 
ministered, will at least produce more good than harm. The 
Catholic religion has so uniformly been made the one exception 
to the rule that all forms of Christianity are to receive from 
Government equal treatment, that we are apt to submit without 
resistance to a degree of inequality, which would raise into 
furious resistance even the most obscure and smallest of the 
Protestant sects. What can be a more striking illustration of 
this than the fact that, although the Catholics are by far the 
poorest class in England, their schools were systematically 
excluded from all share in the Parliamentary grant for about 
fifteen years after it had been extended to those of every Pro- 
testant sect? Beyond a doubt, if Government really intends 
to carry out fairly the principle of its own Bill, by giving to 
denominational schools, supported by private exertions with 
the aid of Government grants, a fair chance of providing for 
the education of the poor, before it authorizes the maintenance 
of secular schools by local rates, it will be ready, during the 
next two years, to extend to Catholic schools a very large 


amount of exceptional assistance beyond that given to other 
schools, in order to meet the exceptional difficulties by which 
(without any fault of their own) Catholics are surrounded. It 
will also make the fullest provision to secure to them every 
facility for the establishment of Catholic schools, wherever there 
is any Catholic population, even aiter the new system shall 
have come into operation.* 





* Since this was written, a letter, published by T. W. Allies, has 
stated so forcibly and temperately the exceptional claims of Catholic 
Schools to immediate consideration and support from Government, that 
although our readers can hardly fail already to have made themselves masters 
of it, our discussion of the subject for permanent use would be imperfect if 
we did not put it on record. 


S1r,—The great exodus of the Irish nation in the last fifty years, and 
more especially in the twenty-three which have succeeded the famine, cast 
on the shores of America some millions, but it likewise brought to Great 
Britain a very great number ; how many, no one can say with certainty ; 
but I believe I am far within the mark when I assume that we have among 
us more than a million of Irish, who have come here to get the subsistence 
which their native land did not afford them. Every one who reflects a 
moment will see that this fact constitutes for us Catholics an entirely 
exceptional position in the matter of primary education. It is allowed on 
all hands that, in the last twenty years, all the great religious bodies in this 
country, the Established Church, the Wesleyans, the other Dissenters, and 
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We must therefore exert ourselves to the utmost to obtain 
substantial improvements in the Bill. The one thing which 





the Catholics, have made great efforts, involving large sacrifices on the 
part of individuals, in behalf of primary education. Mr. Forster at the 
beginning of his speech gratefully and gracefully records the fact. But 
I wish to point out an incident in it which, so far as I am aware of, no 
speaker in Parliament has dwelt upon. The Established Church, in the task 
of providing primary education, has to deal here and there with large masses 
of poor ; but these poor are everywhere of its own kith and kin, the result of 
a highly advanced civilization, and counterbalanced, moreover, with the 
greatest number of persons of independent fortune, with the largest amount 
of amassed riches which any country has ever possessed. A zealous clergy- 
man, minded to build schools, has but to make a case of real destitution 
known, and he is sure to get contributors. Again, Wesleyans and Dis- 
senters have to deal mainly with a well-to-do middle class. Poverty to 
them is certainly not a real hindrance in the work of educating that 
portion of the labouring classes which belorgs to them. But the poor 
classes with which our British Catholics have had to deal, the million I 
mentioned about, were not counterbalanced and intermixed with the same 
amount of rich as in the three cases just cited ; of the Upper Ten Thousand 
but a fragment falls to our share ; of a practically exhaustless middle class 
with independent incomes, on whom to call for works of charity, we possess 
few ; while it was the very need of daily bread which led the million just 
cited to come among us, and their poverty—their hard struggle for life, which 
no man with any bowels of compassion in him can think of without the 
strongest sympathy—-the result itself of English misrule in Ireland, and part 
of the gigantic English wrong, has ever formed, and forms now, our great 
educational difficulty. All honour be given to those, whether Anglicans, 
Wesleyans, other Dissenters, or Catholics, who, in the last thirty years, have 
striven to lessen the amount of ignorance, and to provide for those engaged 
in manual labour the bread of knowledge, which starving minds need as much 
as starving bodies their proper bread ; but let justice also be done as to the con- 
ditions in which this educational race has been gone through. The Catholics 
have been as men clothed in copes of lead, or with plate-armour an inch thick, 
and shod with sabots, matched to run against men in light flannel jackets and 
trousers, with cricket shoes. Such having been the conditions of the race, if we 
have more children, 7» proportion uneducated, than the other three religious 
bodies, the fact, I conceive, so far from being a cause of shame to us, consti- 
tutes the strongest possible claim for an exceptionally kind treatment of us. 
We have been called upon to provide education for thousands upon thousands 
of poor children in great cities—London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, &c.—-unconnected, in too many 
instances, by blood or by religion with any rich or even well-to-do people. 
One of the Privy Council’s rules in making a building grant is that it shall 
not exceed “ the total amount voluntarily contributed by proprietors, residents, 
or employers of labour in the parish where the school is situated, or within a 
radius of four miles from the schools.” As applied to Anglicans and Dis- 
senters, this was a fair rule, as giving an equitable test of whether the school 
was wanted. But does it not sound like bitter mockery of the poor priest, 
who has many hundred children to educate, but not a proprietor, not a 
resident contributable, not an employer of labour in the district prescribed, 
and who has to travel over England and Ireland to find contributors, and 
then to evade the rule by presenting their gifts as a contribution from himself 
on his church’s altar. This one fact, of continual recurrence, is more than 
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compels us on the whole to support it is, that so far from 
having been inspired by hostility to what is called in England 





—_an to show how entirely exceptional our educational position has been 
and is. 

I now proceed to my second point, which is—How does Mr. Forster’s Bill 
propose to treat us for the future? It professes to continue denominational 
schools, as at present existing, to extend them within a certain time, and then 
if need be, to supplement them with board-governed and rate-paid schools. 
Now, what is the aid which it proposes to give to denominational schools on 
the one hand, and to board schools on the other, first as to building, and then 
as to maintenance ? 

As to building new schools, the aid which since the Revised Code has been 
given by the Privy Council, after satisfying all its very strict conditions and 
limitations, amounts to £1 per child to be accommodated, and as the expense 
of building amounts to at least £3 10s. a head, the Privy Council aid is 
somewhat more than one-fourth. But this grant cannot be paid unless it be 
' certified that its paymeut will discharge every claim remaining on the build- 
ing. It prohibits, therefore, all debt or raising money by mortgage. It is 
intended still to continue this amount of aid ; but it would not be exceeded, 
nor its conditions relaxed, in the most destitute case conceivable, that is, to 
supply schooling for many hundred children, where there was not a single 
resident proprietor or employer of labour. In such a case the applicant must 
supply three-fourths of the whole cost, must incur no debt, must build on a 
freehold, or, at least, a long leasehold, and, moreover, to obtain this aid, must 
practise the pious fraud above mentioned, which, I am sure, in this case, a 
judging angel will weep over and efface. ‘This is what the Bill offers to us, 
Catholics, as a building grant, in order to bring into our schools the destitute 
children of the million mentioned above within a year after it passes into 
law. But, if this be not done, the Bill, in clauses 46-50, provides for erecting 
board-governed schools, in which the whole cost of construction shall be 
raised either by grant from Government or by a rate. A “school fund” is 
created, and, clause 47, “any sum required to meet any deficiency in the 
school fund, whether for satisfying past or future liabilities, shall be paid by 
the rating authority out of the local rate,” and, clause 50, “where a School 
Board incur any expense in providing or enlarging a school-house, they may 
with the consent of the Education Department, spread the payment over 
several years, not exceeding thirty, and may, for that purpose, borrow money 
on the security of the school fund, and may charge that fund and the local 
rate with the payment of the principal and interest due in respect of the 
loan.” 

We have then for building new denominational schools, to be supplied 
within a year, a grant of one-fourth, with very strict limitations, and no debt 
to be incurred ; and for building the proposed board schools, a school fund 
created, to be paid by a rate, which shall meet any deficiency whether for 
satisfying past or future liabilities. A cope of lead for the denominational 
school ; a pair of wings which will carry anybody, however weighted, for the 
board school, which moreover is to be fitted up with all the best educational 
apparatus, including a religious or an irreligious teaching according to the 
choice of the town councillors, or vestry, who appoint its managers. 

So much for the building aid in the two cases: for the annual support, the 
denominational school may continue to obtain from the Privy Council that 
one-third, or thereabout, which is given at present ; the rest it must obtain 
from school pence or private subscriptions. As to the board school, it need 
not be under the smallest anxiety, its happy and careless existence is secured 
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“ Denominational Education” (i. ¢., the system under which 
children, whose education is assisted by a grant from the public 
revenue, are taught the religion professed by their parents as 
an essential part of their education) has really been devised 
in consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s desire to preserve it as far 
as possible. But for this, it is pretty certain that an educational 
bill, drawn up by a Liberal Administration, would in the main 
have embodied the scheme of the Birmingham Education League, 
the chief features of which are, purely secular schools, sup- 
ported by rates, and to which parents should be compelled to 
send their children. So far, therefore, we must be thankful 





for ever. “The expenses of the School Board under this Act shall be paid 
out of a fund called the school fund. There shall be carried to the school 
fund all moneys received as fees from scholars, or out of moneys provided by 
Parliament, or raised by way of loan.” Clause 46 and clause 47, “any sum 
required to meet any deficiency in the school fund, whether for satisfying 
past or future liabilities, shall be paid by the rating authority out of the local 
rate.” 

Now put together No. 1 and 2. 

We have to supply primary education for 150,000 children, not the natural 
growth of our own poor, not counterbalanced by rich men in abundance, nay, 
by such a multitude possessing amassed riches, living in independence, and 
such wealth arising from commerce, as in their conjunction have never before 
been witnessed, but for 150,000 children of a class living in such a country, 
but bearing all its burdens, and not sharing its compensations: a class whom 
these rich consider aliens in blood and in creed; a class truly, and most 
emphatically, magnas inter opes inops. And to help us in this the State 
offers us as a contribution a fourth towards building and a third towards 
maintenance, under very strict conditions. But the State adds, if all this be 
not completed in a year’s time, I will come with a drag-net, such as I have 
never enabled you to use, but which I will make for myself, and I will sweep 
your children by thousands out of the by-streets, alleys, and courts of the 
vast cities which my commerce has created, and where they have taken 
refuge ; and I will place them in schools, for the whole building and main- 
tenance of which I will provide by an unfailing fund out of the rates which 
you will pay in proportion, and wherein they shall be taught either no 
religion at all, or such a religion as the managers may choose. These 
managers, however, will be chosen by a body, which will never elect a 
Catholic among them; and the religion which they will sanction to be taught 
in these schools is one which, whatever else it will be, will certainly be in 
deadly opposition to that faith which the parents of these poor children 
bea a to my shores, and which they account their greatest, nay, their only 

essing. 

Is this, may I ask, the justice which the Ireland that is in England has to 
expect from that statesman the glory of whose life we thought it would be to 
redress the wrongs of the most wronged people on earth, to overthrow the 
most gigantic iniquity, and to unite England und Ireland in a peace based 
upon equal treatment, cemented by the Irishman’s conviction that England 
would treat the person, the property, and the religion of the Irish as it would 
treat all these if they were English ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


March 7, 1870. T. W. ALLIEs. . 
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that the Bill is no worse than it is. The principle of the 
present Bill is to maintain the educational system which is 
already in operation (that of denominational schools, supported 
by voluntary contributions, supplemented by a Government 
grant), and, as far as may be, to encourage its extension ; not 
to encourage any rival system where this is able to provide 
sufficient means of education for the whole people; but to 
oblige every district in which it is found insufficient to maintain, 
by rates, schools sufficient to supply the deficiency, leaving to 
the representatives of the ratepayers in every such district the 
absolute liberty to determine the character of the new schools 
as they will. 

It would be easy to suggest a Bill founded on better prin- 
ciples than these; but we much doubt whether such a Bill, even 
if backed by all the strength of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, 
would have overcome the opposition it would have excited. 
Be that as it may, as things now stand it is beyond the compass 
of possibility that the Bill now before the House, after having 
been proposed and received as it has, should be rejected in favour 
of one more favourable to denominational education. The only 
danger by which it is seriously threatened, is lest the Govern- 
ment should be compelled to substitute for it one more confor- 
mable to the demands of the “‘ League.” Under these circum- 
stances we should consider it a national calamity if it should 
not pass the second reading. Delay, we doubt not, would lead 
to the passing of an Act founded upon principles far more 
dangerous ; very probably of one under which a system more or 
less like that of the common schools, the curse of the United 
States, might be established in England. 

No Catholic of course could even thus far accept the Bill, 
without seriously anxious thoughts for the future. If any one 
practical lesson is taught, both by history and personal ex- 
perience, it is, that men, even the ablest and most keen-sighted, 
are unable to do more than guess very vaguely and uncertainly 
at the course of future events. How then can we accept, 
without misgivings, a measure which, for good or evil, must 
exert a most important influence upon the whole future of our 
country ; and not merely upon its material welfare but upon 
the moral and religious character of millions of our countrymen 
for generations to come? For, whatever we may hope, we are 
compelled to acknowledge that its working must be at the very 
utmost the subject of an uncertain guess. 

Mr. Forster hopes that, if his Bill passes, the town councils and 
vestries, whose past proceedings have satisfied no one, may rise 
to a new level of character under the sense of a new respon- 
sibility. It is much to be hoped. But suppose they do not” 
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Again, many able men expect that the practical working of the 
Bill will be that the new school boards will generally assist the 
existing (denominational) schools out of the rate, rather than 
found new ones. We agree that it seems most probable; but 
can any one think it certain? Experience will soon decide 
these and many other questions. Unfortunately, there is small 
chance of our being able to make use of that experience for our 
future guidance, because the step which the British Govern- 
ment is now taking is in its nature one of those which, once 
taken, can hardly be retraced, let the consequences be what 
they may. 

The real question is whether the Bill will perpetuate and 
make more efficient the system of Denominational Education, 
or whether, on the other hand, it will supersede it. We are, 
on the whole, hopeful: first, because, as we have already said, 
it is evidently intended by its authors to preserve it; next, 
because we think it most likely that that intention will be ful- 
filled : unless, indeed, the advocates and supporters of religious 
education should remit their exertions—a supposition which we 
will not make. 

And thus only, we are well assured, can its working with 
regard to Catholic children be either safe or just. As to any 
“ conscience-clause ” or other regulation by which it is imagined 
that Protestant schools (whether belonging to any Protestant 
sect or avowedly secular) may be made safe for them, we are 
certain that, however well-intentioned, they are wholly illusive. 
Our position in this matter is quite different from that of any 
Protestant sect. For them, a conscience-clause may, we are 
inclined to think, be a real security ; for us it is none. This is 
the instinctive feeling of Catholics; and the more closely the 
subject is examined, the more does it appear to be supported by 
the strongest reasons. First, whatever differences may exist 
among Protestant sects, their members themselves openly 
declare that those differences touch no vital point; that they 
are, as Dr. Chalmers expresses it, “the nuge triviales, if not the 
nuge difficiles of doctrine and government, the caprices and 
whimsical peculiarities in which, in this land of perfect tolera- 
tion, men have chosen to disport themselves.” * 

With controversies upon such points no sensible man would 
wish to trouble poor children between five and twelve years ; 
and hence what is commonly said is really true, that the 
question whether the child of a Wesleyan or a Baptist shall 
attend a school managed and taught by Independents or 
Episcopalians, is rather a point of honour affecting the ministers 


* Lectures on Church Establishments, p. 174. 
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of different sects, than a question of religion affecting the con- 
sciences of the parents. We need hardly say how exactly all 
this is opposite to the. position of Catholics. First (with the 
exception of a handful of Ritualists too few and insignificant to 
be regarded in the settlement of a great national question), all 
the Protestant sects are agreed among themselves, not only that 
everything really necessary is taught by what they delight to 
call “‘ our common Protestantism,” but also that “ Popery” is a 
*‘soul-destroying heresy,” “ Antichrist,’ &c. &c. Common 
sense decides that men with whom these are first principles can 
undertake the education of Catholic children only with the 
purpose, conscious or unconscious, of drawing them away from 
the faith of their parents. If, with their prejudices, they really 
were indifferent on this subject, theirs would indeed be a refine- 
ment of uncharitableness. It is certain therefore that Protestant 
teachers, unless they are wholly indifferent to religion, will, 
directly or indirectly, use the influence which all teachers worth 
anything acquire, and ought to acquire, for the purpose of 
undermining the religion of their Catholic pupils. To say that, 
however deep may be their own religious convictions, a sense of 
honour and duty will make them carefully abstain from in- 
fluencing their pupils, is not only unreasonable in itself, but is 
contradicted by experience. No man will pretend that the 
ordinary teachers and managers of schools throughout England 
will all of them be more high-minded, more honourable, and 
more scrupulously just, than the late Protestant Archbishop 
Whately. Now he, as we reminded the readers of our last 
number, held for years a most prominent place in the adminis- 
tration of the Irish educational system, the fundamental principle 
of which, solemnly laid down and accepted by himself and all 
its managers, was that it was to be wholly free from all suspicion 
of proselytism. Never while he lived did he venture to disown 
that principle. Yet he stated, in private, to his friend Mr. 
Senior, ‘The education supplied by the National Board is 
gradually undermining the vast fabric of the fSrish Roman 
Catholic Church”; and adds, “To give up this system would 
be to give up the only hope of weaning the Irish from Popery.” 
Why he never publicly avowed this object he also explained : 
“ T cannot venture,” he said, “ openly to profess this opinion. 
I cannot support the Education Board as an instrument of con- 
version. I have to fight its battle with one hand, and that my 
best, tied behind me.” Remembering this, what security can 
we possibly feel that the managers and teachers of the schools 
proposed to be set up in England, whether they profess to give 
merely secular education or to teach the principles of some Pro- 
testant sect, from which teaching our children are to be secured 
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by a conscience-clause, will not intentionally and deliberately 
do their best to “ undermine ” their faith; although, like Arch- 
bishop Whately, they “dare not openly profess” to do so? Why 
should we suppose that they will have a sense of honour more 
delicate than his? or that they will feel to be dishonourable a 
course of conduct, which he was not ashamed to avow as having 
been his own deliberate practice during thirty years? 

Moreover, if we could be sure that the teachers in these Pro- 
testant schools, reversing Archbishop Whately’s system, would 
honestly do their utmost to prevent any injury to the religion 
of their Catholic pupils, it is certain that the attempt would 
be beyond their power. To the members of Protestant sects, 
as we have already said, a conscience-clause may be an 
effectual though hardly a necessary security; but this is 
because the difference between the religious teaching of one 
and the other is, at the utmost, nothing more than a few 
positive statements which one sect makes and another 
denies. Many Dissenters, for instance, object that their 
children should learn what the Catechism of the Establish- 
ment teaches as to the effects of Baptism. Such positive 
teaching a conscience-clause may prevent easily enough, and 
in the general tone and atmosphere of the schools there is no 
real difference. But what Catholic parents dislike in a Pro- 
testant school, is not any positive teaching; it is that every 
such school is thoroughly penetrated by an atmosphere which 
they feel to be both irreligious and immoral. And even if this 
were not the case, there would still be a total absence of that 
tone and character, without which children cannot be trained in 
Catholic habits of thought, word, and action. It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the effect of this deficiency is 
merely negative. As long as we live, but most especially in the 
, pliant season of youth the spring-time of life, all of us, whether 
we know it or not, are day by day ripening and maturing, for 
good or for evil. Suppose, therefore, that a Protestant teacher 
should sincerely endeavour not to influence his Catholic pupils, 
their characters must still be inevitably influenced many times 
every day, both by him and by their fellow-pupils. 

To Catholics these considerations are so axiomatic, that we 
should apologize for enlarging on them, if it were not that 
to Protestants,—even the most liberal and fair-minded—they 
are utterly unknown. If the present Bill were practically to 
result in the attendance of Catholic children at Protestant 
schools (however defended by conscience-clauses), it would 
inflict a very serious injury ; and if it issued in their compulsory 
attendance at them, it would be a real and most mischievous 
persecution. Though by no means without anxiety, we think that 
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this will not be its effect. There is much in the argument that 
where school boards are established, the expense they will incur 
by subsidizing the existing schools will be much less than if 
they should found new ones. Then the general feeling of 
the nation is strongly against secular schools, and in favour 
of denominational education. We suspect that it will be 
found in practice that each of the leading sects will be 
almost as anxious to have its own children taught in its own 
schools as we ourselves can be. No doubt the religious teach- 
ing given to a labourer’s child, between five and twelve years, 
will be much the same, whether the school he attends is called 
Dissenting or Episcopal. But although the teaching is sub- 
stantially the same, it is not given by the same people. This 
is what really makes all the difference. Youth is the season 
when associations are fixed on our minds. A child accustomed 
to see his school daily visited by the rector and his daughters, and 
to look forward to the gala day when he goes with his school- 
feilows to feast and play in the parsonage grounds, takes naturally 
to the Establishment, unless any special inducement draws him 
in another direction. The associations formed in the dissenting 
school tend by the same process towards the meeting. This we 
believe is so much felt, that any sensible clergyman will do all he 
can to have the poor children of lis parish taught in his own 
rather than in the meeting school. The influences thus brought 
to bear on behalf of the denominational system can hardly 
fail to be strong, in a country where the traditional and con- 
servative feeling is as powerful as it is among us. And by this 
Bill, if the denominational system is continued for Anglicans, 
it will be impossible to debar Catholics from its benefits. 

We take for granted, what we believe, that the Government 
really wishes to maintain the denominational system, and only 
to allow educational boards to intreduce secular schools where 
such is the decided wish of a particular place. Assuming this, 
there is one amendment that can hardly be refused. It should 
be added to clause 85, which allows the Educational Department 
to refuse a share in the Parliamentary grant to schools which 
it decides to be unnecessary; that a new school shall not be 
accounted unnecessary merely because there are in the district 
schools sufficient to receive all the children, if there are a fair 
number of families without any school of their own denomina- 
tion. This may be required in justice by other denominations. 
It is certain to be needed by Catholics. It is to be remembered 
that for many years after Government grants were made towards 
building schools in connection with all Protestant sects, the 
schools of the Catholic Church were exceptionally excluded 
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from them. It was not until 1847 that the Minutes of Council 
extended the benefits of the Parliamentary grant to Catholic 
schools. If therefore the present Bill should in practice deprive 
denominational schools hereafter to be established in districts 
where the school boards are brought into operation, of aid from 
the Parliamentary grant, nothing could be less equal than its 
operation upon Catholics, and upon those who have received aid 
from Parliamentary grants many years before it was extended to 
them. That in this we are asking nothing unreasonable appears 
by the practice of the country in which state education has been 
carried farthest. In Prussia it is a fixed principle that although 
a district is already sufficiently supplied with secular schools, 
yet either Catholics or Protestants receive every encouragement 
to establish one for their own children. They are not only 
entitled to the most liberal aid from the national revenue, but 
are exempted from the payment of the education rate, on 
the ground of having their own schools to support. It is 
evident that if the denominational schools are to have equal 
chance with others, this cannot be refused to Catholics in 
England. 

Another point in which Catholic schools ought in justice to 
be put on the same footing as those opened by the school 
boards, is in having a title to aid, beyond that allowed by the 
ordinary regulations of the Educational Department, in districts 
exceptionally poor. The Catholics form, in many districts, the 
whole of the poorest population; it is therefore but common 
justice that they should have the same claim to exceptional 
grants which is given in exceptional cases to schools opened by 
the boards, by sect. 84 of the Bill. 

It is, of course, impossible that Catholics can expect equal 
justice from the school boards after the experience we have 
already had of the gross injustice habitually practised by 
London vestries and the visiting magistrates of gaols. There 
can be no reason to suppose that the school boards will be 
animated by a better spirit. It is much to be wished that some 
great change could be made as to their appointment. But we 
hardly see that Catholics would be likely to meet with justice 
from the mass of local boards, by whomsoever they might be 
elected. The provision that if aid is given from the rates to 
any of the existing schools, it must be given on equal terms to 
all, is no doubt exceedingly important. Nothing in the Act 
pleases us better than the provisions which give large powers to 
the central Educational Department. From that alone we are 
convinced that Catholics can expect equal justice. We would 
wish, therefore, that the right of appeal to the central authority 
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in all cases of grievance, of whatever kind, should be most ex- 
plicitly preserved on terms much stronger and less equivocal 
than those actually used in the Bill. 

We have noted down one or two other minor amendments 
which seem to us necessary in order to secure the principle of 
the Bill,* namely that the denominational system is still to be 
encouraged, unless where it is found insufficient. But we pass 
on to a point which seems to us more important than all others 
—that now is the time when it has practically to be settled 
whether or not the poor Catholic children among us are to 
receive a Catholic education. It is indeed most important that 
a longer time should be allowed in the clause which permits the 
school boards to come into operation in any district, unless 
sufficient schools are provided within a year after they have 
been declared to be wanting. We trust that every possible 
exertion will be made to get this time extended to another year 
at least. Nor do we see with what show of justice this can be 
refused to Catholics, especially considering the immense masses 
of the poorer class for whom we have to supply education. But 
it would not be safe to calculate on the success of these exer- 
tions; and if the Bill should pass in its present form, it will 
hardly be two years before the new system will be in active 
operation. Everything will depend upon its finding the Catholic 
population already provided with schools sufficient to receive 
their children, and coming up to the standard of teaching re- 
quired by the Committee of Council as a condition of annual 
grants, supplied with Catholic schools. For our own part, we 
expect that in most districts in which a school-rate is levied, 
it will be chiefly spent in assisting existing schools. Wherever 
that is the case, Catholic schools, if already existing and reaching 
the standard of secular teaching required by the Educational 
Department, will have a right to their full share. It is not too 
much to expect that in many cases this, together with the 
annual aid from the Government grants, and the payments 
made by the children, will nearly, if not wholly, meet the 





* It would be well, for instance, that it should be stated explicitly that 
the “ conscience-clause” is not to be interpreted as preventing the use of any 
“ observance” which may be desired by the managers of the school, but 
only as allowing children, at the desire of their parents, to withdraw from it. 
We think also that if the same inspectors are to visit all schools (a change in 
itself not unreasonable), something should be done to compensate for the im- 
portant advantage which the Anglican body will derive from the fact that 
the great mass of the present inspectcrs are Anglican clergymen, while there 
is no Catholic priest, and no minister of any other Protestant denomination 
on the list. 

We also think additional securities should be provided for the local pub- 
lication of bye-laws adopted by the school boards. 
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future annual expenses of the school. But the new system 
must find our schools already in possession. No one can 
say how much will depend on that. It is quite possible that 
if the present opportunity is allowed to go by, we may find it 
exceedingly difficult to get the schools we may hereafter pro- 
vide admitted to a fair share in the educational funds, whether 
national or local. The present is clearly the critical time. 
Never, probably, has there been any at which half so much has 
been at stake. Catholics, as such, have in their religious 
orders and their general organization, facilities for keeping up 
first-class schoo!s, which no other religious body can rival. We 
heartily hope that no Catholic Church in England, which has 
any poor population (and which is without it ?), may be 
without a school receiving aid from the Parliamentary grant 
before Christmas, 1871. Upon this, to speak the truth, all 
depends. If it is obtained, the future prospects of Catholic 
education will be most promising ; for we believe that, to say 
the least, a very large proportion of them will at once receive 
assistance from the proposed rate. If not, the very best we 
can have to hope is, that we may perhaps hereafter gain, by a 
long and difficult struggle, the advantages which at this crisis 
are offering themselves to our acceptance. The importance, 
therefore, of the present crisis it is quite impossible to exaggerate. 
There are numerous missions in which the schools, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining local subscriptions, or because they have 
not been provided with certificated teachers, have hitherto got 
on as well as they could without a share in the Parliamentary 
grant. In most cases the managers have looked forward to this 
as a thing to be some day or other attained. _ It will be well that 
the Catholics in every such district should make up their minds, 
that the present Bill practically limits that “some time or other ” 
to the next two years. It may, perhaps, not be impossible that 
even if the present opportunity is allowed to slip away unim- 
proved, we may be able at some future time to repair the 
omission ; but whether it will be so found or not is more than 
any one can yet tell. What may be done now is, humanly 
speaking, certain. If Catholics throughout England really exert 
themselves to the utmost, there is no reason why the new 
system, when it comes into operation, may not find a Catholic 
school already in possession wherever there is a Catholic popu- 
lation, and still less reason why the Catholic schools should not 
be the most efficient in connection with the Committee of 
Council. Should that be the case, our own impression is, that 
we have everything to hope and little to fear from the new 
Government measure. If not, it is understating the matter to 


say, that it may require years of strenuous exertion to place us 
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in a position with regard to Catholic education, as favourable as 
that which we occupied when it was brought forward. What 
we have now to do is to be up and doing without the loss of an 
hour.* 





Since this article was in type the second reading of the Govern- 
ment Bill has been passed without a division —of itself,weimagine, 
a fact quite without precedent in the case of any measure so vast 
and momeutous. Mr. Gladstone, in the conciliatory speech in 
which he summed up the debate, while pledging himself to 
retain its principles, promised te give the fullest consideration 
to all the objections which had been urged against the details. 
He held out expectations that changes would be introduced in 
Committee: first, in the mode of electing the school-boards, 
“in order to give due scope to the action of popular—which, in 
this case, would, for the most part, be parental—feeling.” 
Coupling this with what he added, that in such a case 
“ property should not too much dominate over the principle of 
personal representation,” we suppose it to mean that all rate- 
payers are to have equal votes, whereas, in ordinary cases, those 
most highly rated have two votes or more, but the small rate- 
payers only one. We do not see clearly how this would work ; 
but of one thing we are quite sure: if the measure is to work 
fairly, it should be declared in the Act that the religious 
character of the new schools (where such are founded) shall, as 
far as possible, be the same as that of the parents for whose 





* Since this was written Mr. Winterbotham has explained in Parlia- 
ment why the Dissenters do not feel that it is safe to let their children 
attend church-schools, although defended with the proposed ‘ conscience 
clause.” He quoted the words of the Bishop of Winchester’s charge at 
Oxford, that “the three great obstacles to religious and moral progress of the 
people are beershops, dissent, and over-crowded cottages.” He added that 
“if all ‘the bishops:of the Church of England were Thirlwalls or Temples the 
House would hear no more of these objections or misgivings, for the Dis- 
senters could trust such men,” and that the Bishop of Winchester is “a 
very fair type of the attitude of the Church towards dissent throughout the 
country.” Certainly those who speak thus ought to support the demand 
that schools taught by Catholics should be provided for Catholic children ; 
for beyond a doubt, the fanatic hatred of our religion is far more rampant 
among the class from which schoolmasters, town-councillors, and vestry- 
men are taken, than even among the most violent of the clergy. No man 
certainly would for a moment think of comparing the zeal of the Anglican 
clergy against dissent with that which prevails among those classes against 
“ Popery.” Mr. Winterbotham’s statement therefore is a distinct admission 
that no “ conscience clause,” however devised, will be the least protection to 
Catholic children against intentional and deliberate attempts to undermine 
their religion, on the part both of the teachers and managers and of the 
pupils, in the schools which are to be provided by the school-boards. 
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children they are provided; and full power to enforee this pro- 
vision should be given, not to the local school-boards, but to the 
Government Educational Department. We do not however at all 
see why the system urged by the “Tablet,” which is reported 
as working well by Mr. Fraser in Canada, and which is also 
practically in force in Prussia, should not be introduced into 
this Bill. That principle is very simple, and goes as near as 
possible to securing the parental and religious rights of 
minorities. Mr. Fraser, in his Report on the Common School 
System, after saying that all denominations and coloured 
people enjoy the same rights, writes thus (p. 254) :— 


A Roman Catholic separate school may be established whenever any 
number of persons, not less than five, being heads of families and freeholders 
or householders, resident within a day-school section, incorporated village or 
town, or within any ward of any city or town, and being Roman Catholics, 
choose to convene a public meeting of persons desiring to establish a separate 
school for Roman Catholics in such section or ward, for the election of 
trustees for the management of the same. 

The trustees of the separate school have the same duties and responsi- 
bilities as the trustees of a common school. They can impose, levy, and 
collect school rates or subscriptions upon and from persons sending children 
to, or subscribing towards, the support of such separate school. 

Every person who gives notice in writing to the clerk of the municipality 
that he is a Roman Catholic, and a supporter of a Catholic school, is ex- 
empted from the common school rates. 

The separate school is entitled to a share in all grants for education, 
except that accruing from the local assessment for common school purposes. 


By this means the Catholic trustees rate their fellow-Catholies 
in the district, who thereby become exempted from the 
common school rate, and are supporters of their own school. 
After sixteen years of legislation in Canada upon the subject 
of local rates and the “religious difficulty,” this is the law 
which was finally enacted in 1863, and has been satisfactorily 
in force ever since. This system might be attended with some 
slight difficulty in villages where the numbers of the different 
denominations are small; and it would be reasonable that 
Government sbould fix a minimum number of scholars, as it 
does at present, below which no local or Government aid should 
be received. But even such a difficulty as this would have no 
existence whatever in a large town like Liverpool, where the 
proportions in which the hitherto uneducated children, divided 
between Anglicans, Catholics, Wesleyans, &c., are large and most 
easily ascertained. The children are crowded into a space so small 
that there will be no real difficulty in providing separate schools 
foreach. And there can be no reason beyond that which may be 
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furnished by religious bigotry why the management of such 
separate denominational schools should not be given to the 
respective denominations, the Board retaining a certain right to 
see that the rates, &c., are properly employed. If this is not done, 
where it can be done without needless cost or inconvenience, it 
will show that the real object of those who work the measure, is 
not merely to provide education for children who would otherwise 
have none, but, even more, to draw them away from the religion 
of their parents. Our experience of vestries and the like 
compel us to believe that, if they can, the proposed school- 
board will, most probably, work the Act for this last purpose. 
That a Government Departmeut will do so we do not believe. 
It is therefore essential, however the boards are appointed, that 
the Act should distinctly require that the religion to be taught 
in every school provided by them shall be that of the parents 
of the children for whom the school is provided, as far as is 
possible under the circumstances; and that in case of their 
violating or evading this rule, it shall be incumbent on the 
Government Department, on appeal, to compel them to ob- 
serve it. 

We think it far more important to secure the religious rights 
of parents by the express words of the Act, and to give full 
powers to the Government Department to enforce it, than to 
make any conceivable regulations about the election of the 
school-boards. At the same time, it seems clear that great care 
should be taken to secure the representation of minorities on 
the boards. We incline to think that, if the boards are to be 
chosen by the ratepayers at large, each voter ought to have 
only one vote where the number to be elected is three, and two 
votes where six are to be elected. Whatever objection may be 
felt to the representation of minorities in Parliamentary elec- 
tions, nothing of the sort can apply here; for, however inherent 
may be the right of the majority to make laws for the nation, 
the minority have a right still more incontestable to have their 
children educated as they, and not as the majority, think best. 

Another concession indicated by Mr. Gladstone was, that in 
public schools in which the religious instruction preferred by 
the majority is given by the master, “it shall be made com- 
pulsory upon the local authorities to grant the use of the school- 
room to the representatives of other opinions, so that they may 
not be without the means of securing that instruction which the 
majority receives.” There may, perhaps, be cases in which the 
benefit of this clause may be claimed by Catholics. But we think 
it will be of little value. Our opinion, that no such arrangement 
can make it safe or tolerable that Catholic children should 
attend Protestant schools, is as strong as ever. Be the pre- 
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cautions and securities what they may, we shall feel that the 
Bill is most mischievous and unfair if it leads to the education 
of our Catholic children in Protestant schools. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s chief concession is with regard to the 
“Conscience Clause.” As originally proposed, the Bill, as we 
have seen, provided that no child should be required to be 
present at any instruction or observance to which its parents 
have objected in writing on religious grounds. This left it free 
to the managers of the school to mix religion to any degree 
they might think desirable with the secular teaching. 
Prayers might be said, as in Catholic schools they commonly 
are, at the striking of the clock, although any child would be 
at liberty to withdraw if its parents so desired. Instead of this, 
Mr. Gladstone proposes to concede (what had been strongly 
urged by the League party) that “there should be a complete 
separation in time between the religious and what is called the 
secular instruction.” This, if it means anything at all, must 
mean that during the hours in each day devoted to secular 
instruction, nothing is to be said or done which has any religious 
bearing. We can hardly express our sense of the evil this will 
necessarily cause. To say nothing of Catholic schools, Dr. 
Temple, the new Bishop of Exeter, whom no man ever suspects 
of any want of liberality, and who was for years connected 
with the training sehool at Kneller Hall, in advocating this 
very Bill a few days ago, pointed out at length the immense 
importance of the religious character of the master, and his 
conviction that that religious charaeter would suffer if he were 
confined to secular teaching. He said: 


I believe it makes an almost incalculable difference to children whether 
the atmosphere they breathe in the school is that which surrounds a religious 
man. Without a man saying anything directly about religion, if he makes 
it felt that he is really a worshipper of God, a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, I am quite sure he makes a real impression on the children. I say 
this, without any reference to the difference between churchmen and dissenters, 
because I think that in this matter, if secular schools were to be established, 
Nonconformists would lose quite as much as churchmen would lose. I think 
they too would find that the schools, not having a really religious tone, would 
be by no means such as to make a good preparation for a religious education 
to be given by the minister afterwards. 


We repeat here what Dr. Temple says. If this marked 
separation is made between religious and secular instruction, we 
are certain that the religious character of the school will suffer 
to a degree which Protestants themselves will feel. 

That Catholic schools will lose very much more is certain. 
In fact, a school in which all reference to religion is pro- 
hibited during the greater part of the day, may be a school 
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taught by a Catholic, but can hardly be a Catholic school. The 
answer to this will of course be, that such is the system in the 
Irish National schools, which Protestants never fail to tell us 
have succeeded. In theory, such is the case. In practice, it is 
well-known that the Irish schools are, almost without exception, 
either Protestant or Catholic, and that their mixed character is 
wholly theoretical. So far as it has been real the influence of 
the schools has been anti-religious. It is a mockery to tell us 
that the Irish system may safely be imitated in England, after 
Dr. Whately’s opinion has been published, that the mixed schools 
are “ gradually undermining the vast fabric of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church” ;—that “if we give up mixed education we 
give up the only hope of weaning the Irish from Popery ” ; and 
especially that what he most feared was, lest the Government 
grant should be extended to schools which came up to the re- 
quired standard of secular teaching, leaving the managers to 
give what religious instruction they pleased. Such schools he 
declared would be “‘ so many Maynooths.” (Life, vol. ii. p. 246.) 
This proves that he did not mean (as the “ Times” laboured to 
explain away his words) that, believing Protestantism to be 
true, he believed that education in itself would be favourable to 
it. On the contrary, he saw clearly that the highest education 
would only strengthen the Catholic Church, if it were religious 
education, and given by Catholics, and that it was by mixed 
education alone that he could “ undermine” the religion of the 
people. To imitate therefore this system in England, would be 
to imitate what was expressly defended by its ablest advocate 
as tending to undermine the religion of Catholics; and 
what he admitted could not really be defended on any other 
ground ; for, he added, that not being able to defend mixed 
schools “as an instrument of conversion,” he had to “ fight 
their battle with one hand, and that his best, tied behind him.” 
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Art. VIII.—IS IRELAND IRRECONCILABLE? 


A Correct Report of the Speech of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, on pro- 
posing the Irish Land Bill, February 15, 1870. London : John Murray. 


Irish Land Bill. Second Reading. Speech of the Right Hon. Chichester 
Fortescue, M.P. London: Robert John Bush. 


‘ie state of Ireland throughout the autumn and winter 

which have passed may be likened to a day, such as often 
comes on its western coast, when the one season is passing 
into the other, and all the elements seem to be mingled in the 
weather. Overhead masses of cloud, gaunt and vast, career 
across @ sky, at one moment muffled in gloomy vapour fringed 
with fire, at another so blue, so lofty, and so clear, that the pale 
light of the moon and the strong ray of the Northern Star aid in 
its atmosphere the labouring flame which strives almost in vain 
to assert the realm of day. He who hears the ocean break, 
when in those days the indefatigable sou’-wester hurls wave 
after wave against the mountain scarp of the coast of Clare, 
will not find much of melancholy in the music with which 
the Atlantic first hails the shores of Ireland — but a sound 
like the cheering of many men in the stress of some great 
labour, with now and then an undertone of joyous melody, felt 
as it were through the sphere, when a tall billow, which has 
made its boisterous way from Labrador, sinks to sudden rest 
on velvet sand under the echoing dome of some stalactite- 
encrusted cave. But when the tide falls at the same hour that 
the sun is setting in this climacteric of the year, then the 
cloud-compelling wind pauses for a while, and the peace which 
falls upon land and sea is, in the variety of its beauty, the 
depth of its serenity, and the extent of its horizon, peculiar to 
the place and of its genius. The broad golden track that 
marks the line of the sunset on the waters, visibly connects 
earth and sky. Nowhere does the sun sink in such an aureole 
of light and such a canopy of colour, with such a glow of 
longing ardour, and such a lingering pomp of promise. 
Nowhere in our latitudes are clouds to be seen of such strange 
shapes and such vivid colours—violet, vermilion and purple, 
and crimson and azure and orange, and the white of the dove’s 
down, and the tender green of young leaves. Weary ocean 
makes a truce with land, and seems to have changed its hue for 
that of the invincible verdure, which gleams through every 
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fissure of the scarred rocks and mantles the stalwart battle- 
ments of the bay. Already the dawning moonlight falls softly 
on the venerable cone of that Round Tower on Scattery’s 
holy isle, where Christ was worshipped first in the far west ; 
and bleaches the sails of the Boston-bound emigrant-ship 
rushing swiftly over the bar on the flood of the Shannon. 

He who passed through Ireland, and especially through the 
north of Ireland last midsummer, when Parliament was 
despatching through its last processes the work of severing 
the connection between the Protestant Church and the State, 
would, if he had truly tried to sound the état des esprits, to 
ascertain the genuine state of mind of the people—if he had 
spoken with them as man to man in their cabins, or at their 
rugged work in the fields they love so well, or at their chapel 
doors after the Sunday’s mass,—he would have found there for 
a brief space a peace that passed common understanding. All 
that is generous, pious, and noble in the Irish heart was pro- 
foundly affected by what had come to pass so strangely and 
so suddenly. It moved the nation through the piety of its 
nature and with a touch of awe. For it was unlike all such con- 
cessions as the Irish had previously obtained from the Imperial 
authority in this respect, that it had not come to them 
through the hard patience of hope deferred, and the noisy 
exercitations of political agitation, but, as it were, through 
the Providence of God acting on the justice of man. There 
was no great tribune of their own,—no Grattan, Plunket, 
O’Connell,—to whom the glory could be assigned. In the 
grand debates which they had read during the year which 
followed the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions, they 
had felt not without pain that there was no orator among 
the Irish members like the great leaders of old; no speaker 
who could be named on the same level with the Englishmen 
who bore the brunt of that great argument, with Gladstone, 
and Bright, and Lowe. But, above all, they clearly recognized 
the indomitable will and the splendid energy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s genius. ‘They knew less of him, perhaps, in some 
senses, than of any English statesman of anything like the 
same eminence who has held power since the Union. But 
they knew that when Mr. Dillwyn first, after a lapse of many 
years, effectually brought the question of the Irish Church 
before Parliament in 1865, Mr. Gladstone had made a speech 
for which he had to sacrifice the great honour of representing 
Oxford University. Again his words, spoken though they 
were when he was moving the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1866, that Ireland, in all that concerned its 
special interests, should be governed “‘ according to the views 
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of the majority of the people of that country,”’ sank deep into 
their memory. Then came on Mr. Maguire’s decisive motion 
in 1868, the great speech, whose pith is all in one sentence, 
a sentence whose happy and magnificent daring is, we believe, 
unparalleled in the annals of Parliament—‘ That Church, as 
a State Church, must cease to exist.” And now, at the period 
of which we write, within one single year, that word had 
become deed, and the work which O’Connell had been obliged 
to compromise when he had all Ireland at his back, had found 
the man who was capable of bringing England and Scotland to 
his side, to complete it. With the great gratitude which the 
people felt then, no ignoble feeling mingled. Any one who 
sounded their mind would have found that, bewildered as 
they were at the secret swiftness with which victory had deserted 
the flag of: their oppressors, yet their speech and bearing 
well became a Christian and a gentle people. The Irish 
Catholic did not stoop to insult the Irish Protestant in that 
hour, to him, of keen disappointment, and a humiliation that 
seemed almost to attaint his blood. For a few days there was 
a great fear of wide-spread disturbances in Ulster; and if 
they had gained any head, the result would have been, through. 
out three or four counties, a sort of civil war on a small scale. 
The Ulster Catholics would have defended themselves like 
brave men had there been occasion; but, like good men, 
when they saw their enemies, who were withal their neigh- 
bours, humbled, they were silent. Throughout the province, 
while the Bill was passing through its last stages in the House 
of Lords, fife and drum, speech and song, the flag on the 
church-spire, and the tar-barrel on the hill-top, told from 
Derry walls to the slopes of Mourne the joy of the Orangemen 
because one Dutch general with an army, in which there 
was a regiment of Ulster Protestants, had won a victory over 
the Irish Catholics at the Boyne, and another Dutch general 
with an army, in whick there were no Irish Protestants at all, 
had won such another victory at Aughrim. But in a few days 
there was a great cry in all the lodges that the cause was lost, 
and lost by an Ulster Protestant ; that Lord Cairns had “‘ sold 
the pass”; and an hour of no ignoble triumph came home 
to the heart of the Ulster Catholic—of triumph then and 
there; not the vain memory of an incident of distant and 
irrelevant history, but a great present, visible, and tangible 
act of State, annulling for ever three centuries of policy ; a great 
act of public penance and reparation on the part of Parliament ; 
an utter levelling of the grand monument of Protestant ascen- 
dancy by the hands of the power that had raised it. It was 
as much of a miracle as ever occurs in human politics, and the 
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people to whom it was vouchsafed seemed to think so, and 
received it with a pious magnanimity beautiful to witness. 
Every Irish Catholic felt the air of his native land freer; but 
he also felt a sort of reverent pity for his neighbour, stunned 
at first by the fact that he was really in a sense excommuni- 
cated from that Constitution which had become almost as 
much a part of his religion as his Bible; and accordingly, 
even where faction had been most fierce, there were no insult- 
ing celebrations, nor was the humbled pride of the Protestant 
hurt by bell, or bonfire, or ballad. There have been a great 
many clouds in the western sky since that bright hour, but 
who may despair of a people whose first impulses at such a 
moment were so noble ! 

There have, indeed, been many changes in the mood of the 
Irish nation since those brief days, during which their ancient 
Saints seemed to soften the air of the land again; and when 
one tries to sound what is in the mind of the same people now, 
one is tempted to think of the strange saying of Frederick 
Schlegel, that, after all, ‘“‘ History is an incessant struggle of 
nations and individuals against invisible powers.” How 
account for the turmoil, the confusion, the rapid explosions of 
actual crime; the endemic criminality that has suddenly run 
like a belt across the middle of the island from Meath to Mayo, 
connecting the county of the richest graziers and the county 
of the poorest cottiers in the country in one bond of vagabond 
violence ; the preposterous turbulence of public declamation— 
grown men of grave character, of public experience, of reverend 
station,—at a time when Cabinet Councils were sitting week 
after week wholly occupied with the preparation of a Land 
Law, better than the Irish members had ever ventured to ask 
from Parliament, foaming as if Strafford’s head were plotting 
in the Castle or Cromwell's cannon thundering at the walls ; 
uttering words of wild wrath, railing, imprecating, denouncing, 
as if “the study of revenge, immortal hate,” were the sole 
lesson fit for such a time and such a people. And at the end, 
where do we stand? With Mr. Gladstone proposing a law to 
Parliament touching the liberty of the subject in Ireland, such 
as Mr. Pitt could not have carried with Mr. Fox sitting before 
him, such as Louis Napoleon would have shrunk from decree- 
ing in Paris the day after the coup d’état, such as the Irish 
Parliament would perhaps have hesitated to pass even when 
Hoche’s squadron was in Bantry Bay, and which now, never: 
theless, hardly a dozen Irish members seriously affect to op- 
pose, formally dividing like fuglemen of imaginary forces— 
not moved by any such very solemn indignation as might be 
expected in the premisses, but rather evidently (with some 
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two or three exceptions) thinking it just as well that their 
country should submit quietly to the strait-waistcoat. 

Much allowance should nevertheless be made for the habit 
of language of the Irish people. While the Englishman, with- 
out the least degree of conscious insincerity, but rather perhaps 
fancying that he is most sincere when he is carefully chary of 
words, tends to say rather less than he means, the Irishman 
spontaneously tends to say mvure. The Irish peasant still 
thinks in Irish, even though he speaks in English—thinks in 
an antique oriental dialect of vivid tropes and purple words, 
warmed and softened by his fervid Catholicism, while he is 
expected to express himself in the accurate and complex, but 
recent language of the least imaginative and sympathetic, if 
the most truthful and tough-willed, of races. Moreover, the 
political vocabulary of the country received all its form and 
colouring in an atmosphere of circumambient oppression, 
oppression of poverty, of conscience, of the negation of civil 
rights, and dereliction of social status, of a dominant Church, a 
dominant caste, and a dominant race. It is not quite easy to 
change the habit of the mind and the tongue formed for gene- 
rations, and which corresponded truly enough with the con- 
ditions of the country for so many ages, in the course of twelve 
months. It is still some rude version of the rhetoric of 
O’Connell, flavoured with Moore’s melodies, as his usually 
was, that we commonly hear on our Irish platforms—menace 
and flattery oddly intermingled, much of true pathos, much of 
broad humour, an occasional point of keen and striking sense, 
an ugly flash of truculence, or a foul teuch of personality now 
and then—and, latterly, which is indeed lamentable, a strong 
flavour of the new flamboyant American figure of Buncombe, 
which has unhappily forced its way, extruding in some degree 
the more racy and subtle pleonasms of Blarney. Providence 
could hardly assign to the Irish people in ther civil order at 
this moment a greater gift than a political leader, who, with 
Daniel O’Connell’s wide intelligence of the conditions of their 
lot, and magnetic susceptibility to the whole range of their 
emotions, could unite John Bright’s power of clear, candid, 
and exact speech. 

Much allowance should also be made for the traditions of 
Irish agitation. What were they? That England never yet 
was known to yield anything to Ireland except from a sense of 
panic or shame; and that as England, whenever she did yield, 
yielded with an ill grace, and always reserved a little of what 
was justly demanded from her, in order to save her pride, it 
was the best possible policy te ask for the utmost that one 
could conceivably claim. O’Connell, presenting the Bill of 
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Rights of the Irish people to Parliament, being always and in all 
things a lawyer, in his own mind perhaps rather regarded it as a 
bill of costs, which should be drawn so as to include the taxing 
master’s selvage. He remembered and he taught his people 
that Catholics were first enabled to become educated and to hold 
landed property when the capitulation of Cornwallis at York- 
town made it plain that America had established her revolt ; 
first enabled to vote, hold commissions, and practise liberal 
professions, when the defeat of the Duke of Brunswick at 
Valmy revealed the portentous military force of the French 
Revolution; first permitted to sit in Parliament because, 
brought face to face with the fact of the Clare election, the 
Duke of Wellington preferred, on the whole, to take the risk 
of spoiling the balance of the British Constitution to the risk 
of civil war. And at periods such as these it has so happened 
that the political patrons of the Irish always said to them :— 
“‘ Now is your time. Make yourselves troublesome. Be turbu- 
lent. Agitate! agitate! ”’—all which considerations O’Connell 
reduced to the handy maxim, “England’s difficulty is Ireland’s 
opportunity.” What has this simple people learned since to 
void the teaching of that immoral moral? 

The conduct of the Liberal party towards the Irish people 
for the last twenty-five years must also be considered. Nothing 
has transpired concerning the case of the Established Church 
that was not known when the Appropriation Clause was de- 
bated—nothing regarding the condition of the Irish tenant 
that was not known when the Devon Commission reported. 
But that great party, which had received the unbroken support 
of the Irish Catholics at every general election since their 
emancipation, was gradually passing, so lately as five years 
ago, from a state of ignoble apathy to a state of pronounced 
hostility to their claims. During the great agitation they 
had said to Ireland,—‘“ Repeal the Union! Restore the 
Heptarchy! It is impossible. But abandon the demand for 
a separate legislature, and we will gladly redress your grievous 
wrongs.” To the agitation succeeded the attempt at insurrec- 
tion in 1848. Then it was said,— Treat with rebels! Never. 
But when law and order are restored, then you shall see what 
our statesmen can do.” Law and order were restored. The 
Repeal Association, the Young Ireland party, had ceased to 
exist. The best men of both sections united in the support of 
a parliamentary policy, proposing substantially, indeed almost 
precisely, the same solutions of the Church and the Land ques- 
tions which are now being carried. It was then said,—“ The 
Famine is settling the Land question. Your people are going 
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—going with a vengeance. Besides, your religion debases the 
intellect and enslaves the soul; and the Pope has made an 
aggression on the prerogatives of the Queen. Moreover, your 
Parliamentary policy is only Toryism in disguise. Have as 
many Catholic judges as you please, but for the rest, go to.” 
Then was dug the grave of the Independent Opposition, which 
soon served for the foundations of Fenianism ; and thence the 
country became undermined with conspiracy, and a dull and 
gloomy calm followed, in which the oracles said,— The Irish 
are going still. Let them go. It is the duty of every Irish- 
man to go to America in order to make room for a bullock. 
Ireland is prosperous. Ireland is peaceful. Ireland is be- 
coming the mother of lowing herds and bleating sheep. Let 
us bray.”” But then came, as it were, an earthquake through 
the body politic; and we have all heard not long ago in Parlia- 
ment of pills that are good for the earthquake. One Viceroy 
was made an earl, and another a duke—one Chief-Secretary 
was made a Grand Cross of the Bath, and another a Governor- 
General of India for having cured the earthquake with pills. 
But it is not so easy to cure earthquakes. 

It is indeed almost impossible to realize now the depth of 
imbecility and insolence which characterized the language of 
the Liberal statesmen of this period whenever they spoke of 
the affairs of Ireland. Lord Palmerston reigned and governed. 
He said of the Ulster tenant-right :—“Tenant-right is 
landlord wrong.” He said of the principle of retrospective 
compensation :— “ A retrospective enactment, which transfers 
from the landlord to the tenant that which by law has hitherto 
been the property of the former, which both parties know and 
have always known to be his property, an Act which does this 
is, I conceive, most unjust, and ought not to be allowed.” 
When a much more moderate Bill than the Bill of the present 
Government was introduced in 1858, he said :—‘‘ The main 
and fundamental principle of this Bill appears to me to be at 
variance with justice. . . . It would be trifling with the House, 
and an abuse of its forms, to read it a second time.” The 
Irish Secretaries of this period were Mr. Horsman, Mr. Card- 
well, and Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Horsman has lately somewhat 
patronizingly censured his party for not having made enough 
hitherto of Irish questions. When he was at the Castle, a 
mot was made by, or more probably invented for him, to 
express his sense of his duties:—“ Carlisle does the State. 
Larcom does the work. I hunt.” His first parliamentary 
appearance in the capacity of Irish Secretary was when he 
divided the House of Commons successfully against Serjeant 
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Shee on the question of Retrospective Compensation.* The 
only other sign of public vigour that he exhibited while he 
was in Ireland was a rather scurrilous attack upon the Council 
of the Tenant League. Not without regret we cite Mr. 
Cardwell in the same category. He is supposed to be a 
statesman. He has sat in cabinets for ten years. Let us 
hope that in other departments he does not leave the same 
damnosa hereditas as he left at the Castle. On the question 
of the Protestant Establishment, in reply to Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, Mr. Cardwell said so lately as 1863: ‘“ What the 
honourable gentleman really means is an abstract resolution 
of this House condemning the Irish Church. . . . I believe 
this House will not surrender the principle of an Esta- 
blished Church. I believe it will not alienate the property 
of the Church from the ecclesiastical uses to which it has been 
devoted.” But, on the Land Question, Mr. Cardwell legislated 
with an ostentatious profession that he was finally closing the 
subject, so far as law could close anything. His Landlord and 
Tenant Act was the only measure regarding the social con- 
dition of the Irish people, as the Ecclesiastical Titles Act was 
the only one regarding their religious liberties, that had been 
passed through Parliament by Liberal Governments since the 
death of O’Connell; and the two Acts, however different in 
their intent, were alike in this, that each was a dead letter 
from the moment it received the Queen’s signature. Parlia- 
mentary returns, moved for session after session, showed that 
in no single instance had the provisions of the Cardwell Act 
been availed of—and this really means (because even Irishmen 
do not habitually and universally neglect their obvious in- 
terest) that its provisions had not been found practically 
available by the agricultural tenantry of Ireland. 

Mr. Maguire, whose persevering and energetic zeal through- 
out this dreary period deserves most honourable record, in 
1865 obtained a Select Committee to inquire into the operation 
of the Cardwell Act. Touching its nomination, there was a 
scene in Parliament which no Irishman who witnessed it will 
easily forget. Mr. Roebuck, evidently speaking the sense of 
both sides of the House, for he was cheered all round, 
especially when he used the word “ eviscerating ””—appealed 
to Lord Palmerston in these terms :— 





* Lord Palmerston, having (4th May, 1855) agreed to the retrospective 
clause, No. 14 in Serjeant Shee’s Bill, Mr. Horsman, in Comunittee (5th 
July) proposed to limit compensation to twenty years (ayes, 141 ; noes, 37) ; 
and to the amount of four years’ rent (ayes, 180 ; noes, 54). The amended 
clause was then rejected in another division, and the Bill withdrawn. 
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I would ask the noble lord, if he should consent to any Committee on this 
subject, to appoint a Committee composed of men of cross-examining powers, 
or, as I once heard a learned friend of mine call it, eviscerating powers, 
because, with such a Committee, a man with notions about tenant-right, and 
belief that he possesses some talismanic means of settling all these questions, 
no sooner appears before it than his courage begins to ooze out of him, and 
you have him not only telling the whole truth, but utterly confounding 
himself when he is in error. 


Lord Palmerston, in his reply, also caught the cheers of 
both sides of the House by the cheap truism, that he, for his 
part, could not see “the justice or advantage of giving to one 
man the right of determining what should be done with another 
man’s property’; and then, nodding to Mr. Roebuck, he 
said that “if the Committee contained good cross-examiners, 
so much the better.’ Any one who may read the evi- 
dence of that important Committee, whose proceedings are 
one of the most curious landmarks in recent Parliamentary 
history, will discover at least these three things :—First, that 
if the disgusting epithet employed by Mr. Roebuck, and 
apparently adopted by the House, can be said to characterize 
the conduct of any of the members of that Committee, they 
are Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Lowe, and the Chief Secretary, Sir 
Robert Peel; secondly, that the Conservative members of the 
Committee showed much more consideration for the case of the 
tenantry than did the Liberals, who were identified with the 
Government ; and thirdly, that the Report was in direct con- 
tradiction of all the evidence received, the witnesses being, 
perhaps, the best qualified, in point of authority and expe- 
rience, that could be found in the country. ‘The Committee 
very tersely reported that “the principle that compensation 
should only be secured upon improvements made with the 
consent of the landlord, should be maintained.” And on the 
23rd of June, 1865, Mr. Cardwell, in pompous and pitiless 
words, pronounced this final judgment on the tenant-right 
cause, to the House of Commons and the Irish people :— 


T am exceedingly glad that we are not about to separate under the im- 
putation of having given an uncertain sound upon this subject. Whatever 
may have been the reasons for this discussion, I think that at any rate we 
should be open to grave reprehension if we permitted the impression to go 
forth in Ireland that we are at all uncertain about the rights of property in 
that country. I wish to express my individual opinion that, by whatever 
name it may be called, compulsory compensation for improvements effected 
against the will of the landlord is not a principle which is consistent with the 
rights of property. ... I am glad that the Committee has not separated 
without giving its opinion distinctly on the questions which have been raised, 
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and I do hope that every effort will be made in all future time, when 
measures for encouraging the improvement of land in Ireland are brought 
forward, to give, every legitimate facility for such improvements. I wish it 
may be distinctly understood that only such facilities as are legitimate, and 
do not interfere with the rights of property, will be sanctioned by Parliament. 
I am convinced that it is more in accordance with the feeling of a high 
spirited people that they should be spoken to in plain terms ; and I have 
that opinion of the Irish people that I do not think they would approve an 
insincere and uncertain course on an important subject like this, or that they 
would at all thank the Committee for giving an ambiguous opinion upon it. 





The language of the Ministers charged with the administra- 
tion of Ireland at that time, in regard to the grievances which 
Mr. Gladstone has made Cabinet questions, appeared to be in 
some degree demented. The transition from the administra- 
tion of Mr. Cardwell to that of Sir Robert Peel was not inaptly 
described as the reign of Hugger-Mugger followed by the 
reign of Harum-Scarum. But the difference was only one of 
manner, not of method. When Sir Robert Peel was asked 
by Mr. Maguire early in 1864, whether the Government in- 
tended to introduce any measure affecting the relation of 
landlord and tenant, he replied, in his most supercilious style, 
that “it was not the intention of Government to introduce 
any measure of the nature alluded to.”” Using Lord Palmerston’s 
name in sanction of his statement—and the noble lord never 
protested,—he had declared a year before that the Govern- 
ment was determined to maintain the Protestant Church 
Establishment in Ireland at all hazards :— 


If, he said, this question is to be agitated again, either in the present 
session or in the next, it is time for us, no matter on what side we sit, 
frankly to declare our opinion, and to choose our party for the struggle. I 
for one unhesitatingly affirm, that if that moment has come, I shall be found 
—ay, and acting under the advice and guidance of the noble lord at the head 
of the Government—I shall be found contending on behalf of those prin- 
ciples which for two centuries have ever been—and God grant they may 
long continue to be—the centre of loyalty to the throne, and the bulwark 
of civil and religious liberty. 





It may be not unfairly said that such an administration as 
that of Sir Robert Peel was never imposed upon any country 
by England before, on Bengalees, or Maoris, or Black men, 
or Red men, or even on Ireland. If Lord Palmerston had 
designed it, he could not have contrived a counter-irritant 
more calculated to stimulate to a dangerous heat the stagnant 
blood of the country. There was not a considerable class of 
persons in Ireland, from the Catholic bishops to the tenant 
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farmers, whom the Secretary did not outrage, or at least 
alienate—the Orangemen of Ulster excepted. The Fenian 
conspiracy, utterly unobserved by the executive, infiltrated 
the whole constitution of the country. Who can tell even 
now how deeply and how widely sympathy with it pene- 
trated this people, who were day after day deliberately and 
elaborately told by the Ministers of the Crown that they need 

no longer hope for redress from Parliament? It was at this 
period that the constabulary became such excellent light 
infantry that they utterly lost their faculties as a police. The 
end—and it was the end of much—came like a bolt from the 
blue. One week Lord Wodehouse congratulated the gentry 
of Tipperary on the peace which prevailed through their 
county and throughout the country. The next week Dublin 
was in a state of siege. For long afterwards Fenianism gave 
the British statesman, the British sentinel abundant w ork to 
do. Inthe midst of the mélée which he had so considerably 
helped to bring to a head, Sir Robert Peel retired from office, 
and received as his reward the same broad riband which is 
given to the ambasssador who concludes an important treaty, 
or the general who gains a great battle. 

But why recapitulate these facts? Why exhume these 
quotations ? Is this a time at which to impeach the past policy 
of the Liberal party towards Ireland? It is not, indeed; but 
it is a time at which, if any hope may remain of effecting a 
good understanding ‘between England and Ireland, it is 
necessary that the one country should at least hear some ex- 
planation of the apparently intractable and unreasonable atti- 
tude of the other. Confidence, a plant of slow growth in the 
bosom of a statesman of seventy, can hardly be expected to 
ripen like the aloe in that of a nation to which for seven cen- 
turies the tradition of oppression, or deception, or neglect has 
been in turn familiar ; and which, not to go very far back, has, 
for nearly the space of a generation, felt all its best impulses 
and purposes systematically snubbed by the statesmen of the 
party in which, with fond credulity, it still persisted in putting 
its trust. 

In a memorable passage of the speech which Mr. Gladstone 
delivered in introducing the Land Bill, he said :— 


Sir, we must not disguise from ourselves that the difficulties of this weighty 
question have been greatly aggravated by delay. And it can be no wonder, 
if we reflect on the nature, the constitution, and the duties of the British 
Parliament, that it should occasionally fall short of the perfect performance 
of those duties. The operations of the Parliaments elected before the Reform 
Act of 1832, are in themselves so searching, so comprehensive, and so 
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beneficial, that I think I shall not be deemed to cast any reflection upon 
them if I sorrowfully admit that neglect is chargeable upon them in respect 
to the question of Irish land tenure. ...I do not now speak of the 
amount of blame to be divided as between one party and another, or as 
between one person and another; probably none of us who have sat in 
Parliament since that epoch are altogether exempt from responsibility. 





The neglect so frankly acknowledged here would certainly 
be sufficiently criminal, on the supposition that Ireland is 
really regarded as an integral part of the United Kingdom. 
But in considering the present temper of the Irish people, it 
is only fair to remember that barely five years ago their 
claims in regard to land tenure were certainly not, so to 
speak, neglected by the leaders of the Liberal party ; but, on 
the contrary, carefully and conscientiously examined, “ evisce- 
rated,” and met with a deliberate and dogmatic denial. What 
they were told by the ministers charged with their affairs, by Mr. 
Cardwell and Sir Robert Peel, down to so late a date as mid- 
summer, 1865, was in effect this,—that the Protestant Esta- 
blishment was one of the pillars of the empire, and that what 
they called tenant right was only a flagrant pretext under 
cover of which they hoped to be enabled to embezzle the pro- 
perty of a deserving class of their fellow-subjects. In whom, 
then, were the Irish people to have hope? Whence should 
come the man of men strong enough to roll back by his sheer 
strength a retrograde policy, and overcome the vis inertia 
of a bigoted and prejudiced Parliament? Looking beyond 
the statesmen more particularly charged with the conduct 
of Irish affairs, and wondering whence were to come 
the inspiration, the wisdom and the energy adequate to a 
settlement of Ireland, many thought with hope of the name of 
Mr. Bright. But if we refer to Mr. Bright’s speeches on Irish 
affairs, we shall find that he was silent during the whole period 
of twenty years that intervened between the famine and the 
first Fenian panic. It was generally believed in Ireland that 
he regarded claims of the character of tenant right as incom- 
patible with the principles of free-trade. Neither he nor Mr. 
Cobden had ever aided their agitation. Between the temper of 
Mr. Lowe and the temper of Mr. Roebuck, in considering an 
Irish grievance, it was supposed there was only a difference of 
degree, yet Mr. Lowe said, early in 1865,—‘ Time may have 
been when Irish subjects were treated with indifference in this 
House ; but to me this is the question of questions for the 
empire.” Mr. Gladstone, evidently rising steadily to the pin- 
nacle of supreme power, still presented to the mind of the 
Irish people a figure as inscrutable as the sphinx. They had no 
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evidence that he had ever concerned himself with them or their 
affairs. The part he had taken in resisting the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act appeared to them, after all, to be that of an Anglican 
High Churchman rather than that of a Liberal statesman ; and 
they felt that the same order of motives not improbably might 
lead him to resist the disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church. All his hours of labour appeared, as yet, to be 
given to finance, and all his leisure to Homer. Yet there is 
evidence that already his mind was slowly maturing the out- 
lines of a policy for the government of Ireland. ‘‘ What we 
want,” he said to an Irish Catholic of great authority, early 
in 1865, ‘‘ what we want in Ireland is a policy.”* ‘That he 
had already made up his mind as to what must be done with 
the Church Establishment was evident soon from his speech 
on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion ; and that by that act he had made 
a great sacrifice to conscience transpired when he shortly 
afterwards presented himself for re-election to Oxford Uni- 
versity. As yet Lord Palmerston lived, as yet the very 
existence of F'enianism was resolutely discredited by the Irish 
executive. It is only the truth to say that Mr. Gladstone’s 
course was already taken in advance of the inducements of 
ambition, before he had to consider the prospect and the 
responsibilities of supreme power, and before it was necessary 
to balance the alternatives of subduing or contenting a dis- 
affected population. 

Thankful as they were for the fall of the Establishment, the 
Irish people had long been far more anxious about the Land 
Question. ‘To the mass of the peasantry, the Church was 
hardly even a sentimental grievance. A generation had grown 
to manhood since the last pig had been seized to pay for 
Protestant worship. The peasant of to-day in so far felt him- 
self a freer man than his father. He had no enmity to the 
parson, where the parson did not try to pervert his children. 
What tithe the landlord still paid was, he knew, very skilfully 
merged in his rent. But how should the question of the rent 
itself be settled ? 

Such were the thoughts that lay in the background of the 
public mind last autumn, when suddenly through the stillness 
spread such sounds as speak of swiftly rising storm. The 
people all at once heard themselves called upon to commence 
a great agitation on the Land Question in a way that was some- 
what perplexing. It so happened that a ‘‘ National Testimonial ” 
had been proposed to Sir John Gray, in consideration of his 








* The phrase suggested the title of the article “ Wanted a Policy for 
Ireland,” in the number of this Review for April, 1865. 
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able advocacy of the cause of religious equality ; and it followed, 
through that balmy gift of bland exaggeration, which is not 
the least of the charms of those enthusiastic epistolary effusions 
to which Irish authorities delight to give vent on such 
occasions,—that a sort of vague impression seemed to per- 
meate the air, as if, after all, perhaps it was Sir John Gray 
who had actually disestablished the Protestant Church. From 
Sir John Gray, thus, as it were, standing on a broken buttress 
of the Establishment, in an attitude rather more striking than 
that of Marius at Carthage—for Carthage was, like the Esta- 
blishment, the enemy of Rome, but the Church of Ireland 
was Sir John’s own personal and peculiar Church—from Sir 
John, we say, suddenly broke a loud cry of “ Perpetuity and 
Valuation”?! Perpetuity of tenure and valuation of rents 
was, as the students of Mr. Mill’s Political Economy may have 
learned, the solution of the Irish Land Question proposed by 
Mr. William Conner,—whom the great philosopher calls, “its 
earliest, most enthusiastic, and most indefatigable apostle,”— 
some forty years ago. Never was prophet or apostle less 
honoured in his own country. Having closely watched all 
that has been written and said on this subject for the last six 
months, we cannot recall to memory a single occasion on which 
Mr. William Conner’s name was so much as mentioned. A 
life of obscurity, and after death utter oblivion—but that his 
one idea should live to be the thought and the hope of many 
men—such has been his fate; such, perhaps, may have been 
the fate, which the quiet and rather grim old man desired. 
But now his mantle seemed to have fallen on about the last 
place to which he should have thought that garment would ever 
have fluttered, the shoulders, to wit,of SirJohn Gray. It puzzled 
the people generally, the old Tenant Leaguers particularly, to 
find Sir John Gray suddenly declare for perpetuity and valua- 
tion. For ever since the cause of tenant right had first been 
agitated in Ireland, he had been known as by no means a 
sanguine advocate of those particular principles. He had given 
hesitating support to the Tenant League as long as they 
formed a positive part of its programme. After years of un- 
successful agitation, when the propositions of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford (to whom perpetuity was immolated) were still further 
reduced to the Bill alluded to in late debates as the Tenant 
League Bill, Sir John (then Doctor) Gray warmly con- 
gratulated Mr. Moore and the League on having discarded 
the principle of valuation, and even declared that the 
position of the tenant was much better without it. The 
Irish peasant’s mind is a curious mixture of simplicity and 
shrewdness. Much meditating amid his insecure acres, and by 
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his not too happy hearth, he asked himself, “Would Sir 
John Gray come forward with valuation and perpetuity at this 
time of day, if he did not see his way to it ? Maybe he has had 
a word, or leastways a wink, from Mr. Gladstone.” The priests 
thought that at all events agitation was better than conspiracy. 
Through ali the circuit of the four seas there awoke the long 
silent sounds of popular movement. Some counties came to 
the front first, and some waited to see what others were doing ; 
and the North was last of all. There were preliminary meet- 
ings, and the concoction of strong and rotund resolutions 
exercised at evening the minds of country committees. Orators 
lying awake at night thought of their theme ; and, if conscious 
of any want of wit, or logic, or language, remembered that of 
late the faculty of indignation has always gone a great way 
with Irish assemblies. ‘To Kilkenny’s thunder answered Long- 
ford, and the peal of Wexford echoing against Vinegar Hill was 
reverberated through the boulder-strewn vales of farthest 
Connaught. The farmers of Louth, molested by Fenians, had 
to take refuge in the Court House, but the Fenians of Limerick 
scattered the farmers, smashed their platform, and made such 
a racket that they actually silenced Mr. Synan. The Fenians 
at first wanted to stop all public meetings, on the score that 
they wore the character of being peaceful, loyal, moral and con- 
stitutional proceedings ; but as militant Fenianism in country 
districts mainly consists of farmers’ sons, who are not without 
the fear of getting thrashed at home in detail for such turbu- 
lence, a compromise occurred, and meetings to obtain the 
release of the Fenian prisoners began and proceeded pari 
passu. The turmoil spread and the din swelled, and the seva 
indignatio, which had been lacerating the hearts of silent 
patriots for ever so many years, found vent sometimes in 
temerarious allusions and in red-hot words. There is a sentence 
which O’Connell hardly ever made a speech without repeat- 
ing. He loved all his own axioms, but this particularly— 
“He who commits a crime gives strength to the enemy.” 
This wise word would have made a good general text for the 
meetings of last autumn, at some of which speeches were 
delivered, that (to state the case with all possible charity) were 
not calculated to contract the area or diminish the temptations 
to crime. 

The conduct of the usual organs of the Irish Conservatives 
at this time would have been, to a dispassionate student of 
the art and mystery of manufacturing public opinion, simply 
bewildering. The Irish Times, a journal which aspires to be 
considered the Times of Ireland, and which enjoys a very widely- 
diffused circulation, declared, in a series of articles and reports 
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of considerable ability, in favour of a settlement by perpetuity 
and valuation. The Daily Hzpress, the organ of a compact 
and influential section of the Irish Tories, applauded the almost 
equivalent proposition of Master Fitzgibbon. It was as if the 
first evidence of life in the Irish Tories, after the great defeat 
they had sustained, was a determination not to accept battle 
again on conditions which could only end in disaster. ‘They 
did not even seek a middle line. On the other hand, a great 
opportunity had come to the hand of the Irish Parliamentary 
Liberals, who had been faithful to their party through fair 
and foul weather—who had applauded while they writhed 
under the scoff of Lord Palmerston at the Pope or at 
Paddy, and who had even obtained the extraordinary grace 
to be humble under the great tribulation of Sir Robert 
Peel. Now, after all, their hour had come. Their leader, 
their party had done the deed— had other deeds to do. The 
opportunity came to their hand, but it slipped through their 
fingers. Their principal local leaders had taken office; and 
office, in Ireland at least, debars men, to a strange degree, 
from acting directly on public opinion. But those of the Irish 
Liberals who were free to do as they pleased, did not act as 
English or Scotch Liberals would, we think, have acted in such 
circumstances. They did not at once go before their constituents 
to render account of what had been done, and to suggest in 
what way their hands should be strengthened for what re- 
mained to do. This is not an Irish custom, though it used to 
be and ought to be. Ireland, however, is proud of her 
character as a grateful and a hospitable country ; and Mr. 
Gladstone spent good part of the recess within six hours of 
Dublin. Had he been invited to a grand banquet in the 
Rotundo, with, let us suppose, the good old Duke, the vener- 
able chief of the Geraldines in the chair, with the first Catholic 
Chancellor facing the first Irish Cardinal at the board, with, 
as would certainly have been the case, every county and almost 
every corporation in the country represented in the audience— 
had Mr. Gladstone at that moment, and so surrounded, 
addressed for the first time the Irish people face to face, 
every word he said would have had, at all events, whatsoever 
efficacy the eager attention and profound respect of millions 
of men can give to the words of beneficent genius and power. 
But the Irish Liberals had long been used to dread the 
turbulent mare magnum of popular movement. They preferred 
to shrimp in the shallows, and to count with much content what 
flotsam and jetsam a high tide brought now and then. If one 
could have got very deep in their confidence, he would pro- 
bably have found that the grand topic of the hour was the 
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question whether O’Brief had really any chance of the attorney- 
generalship of Heligoland, or MacBellows was to be the next 
viceroy of the Virgin Islands. 

A curious assumption, based upon a reference to certain 
words attributed to Mr. Gladstone, which no one took the 
trouble of investigating and verifying, gave from the start a 
certain unreal and falsetto character to the agitation which 
ensued. It was written in the papers, and said on the plat- 
forms, that Mr. Gladstone had promised, when undertaking 
the charge of Government, that he would govern Ireland 
according to Irish ideas, or from an Irish point of view, and 
no otherwise. It is a curious and not insignificant fact that 
the passage so often cited, but never quoted, was spoken by 
Mr. Gladstone when the Government to which he belonged 
was about to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland in 
1866. The words had, however, though evidently carefully 
considered, and definitely limited and guarded, such a very 
essential and potent meaning, that we ventured to say of 
them at the time :—“Such are the unhappy circumstances 
of Ireland, that if Mr. Gladstone will only devote himself to 
the policy indicated in these words, he may leave a name 
truly greater in the annals of Imperial statesmanship than 
that of either Pitt, and as much beloved in Ireland as that 
of O’Connell.”’* 


These, however, are the exact words :— 


For my own part, I will only say that I consider we are a united people, 
with a common Government, with a complete political incorporation. But 
we are also a United Kingdom, made up of three nations, welded politically 
into one, but necessarily, and, in fac, with many distinctions of law, of 
usage, of character, of history, and of religion. In circumstances such as 
these there are common questions, which must be administered upon prin- 
ciples common to the whole empire—all those questions in which the interests 
of the whole overbear and swallow up the interests of the parts. The com- 
position of a Government must be determined, not by domicile or birthplace, 
but by the competency of those who are chosen to fill office. The levying of 
taxes in, and the administration of all the public revenue, must be governed 
by principles applicable to the three kingdoms alike. The general rule in 
these cases should be alike applicable to all ; subject, perhaps, to well-defined 
exceptions ; and if exceptions are made, they should be exceptions, not in 
favour of any class or party, but in favour of the whole country alike. But 
there are many other questions with regard to which in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, that interest which is especially English, Scotch, or Irish pre- 





* Dusiin Review, art. “ Signs of an Irish Policy,” April, 1866. 
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dominates over that which is common, and with regard to the questions 
falling within that category we ought to apply to Ireland the same principles 
on which we act in the two other countries, and legislate for them according 
to the views of the majority of the people of that country. 


Now, what is the sense of these words? How do they 
apply ? And how are the views of the majority of the Irish 
people to be made evident? Mr. Gladstone has been re- 
peatedly urged with great vehemence to release the Fenian 
prisoners, because such was the wish of the Irish people. But 
would any candid Fenian condescend to declare that the re- 
lease of the men still detained is a question in which a local 
Irish interest predominates over that which is common and 
Imperial? The Fenians, at all events, knew what they meant, 
and, so far as they could, said it and did it. They attacked 
the British empire whenever they could get into contact with 
it, and struck it from time to time at many salient points. 
Is Clerkenwell situate in the county Cork? Is Manchester 
the metropolis of Connaught? One of the best planned 
enterprizes of the organization was the attempt on Chester 
Castle. The one occasion on which a Fenian force effectively 
crossed arms with a British regiment was on the Canadian 
frontier. The state of London, horrified by the piteous 
casualties caused by the attempt to release Colonel Burke, 
was such as no Irish city had occasion to experience. Not in 
Dublin, but in Quebec, did the foul and dastardly murder of 
Mr. Darcy McGee, the only stain of its sort on the Irish 
name, and a stain that will deepen to the end of time, 
take place. About the same time, at the other end of the 
globe, happened the attempt on Prince Alfred’s life; the 
act of a solitary maniac undoubtedly, but of a maniac 
whose madness took its method from the idea that he was 
acting as the instrument of a powerful conspiracy. In fine, 
who is ignorant of the extraordinary influence which the 
Fenian organization exercised on American politics, an in- 
fluence stedfastly employed to promote a war between the 
United States and the British Empire? Can it be said that 
such a contingency is one in which the Irish interest pre- 
dominates over that which is Imperial? We are glad to 
believe that the political prisoners who are still detained by 
the Government will soon be released; but their case has 
certainly not been served by the extravagant animosity with 
which an argument so disingenuous in its essence has been 
pressed on their behalf. 

Again, how are the views of the majority of the people of 
Ireland to be manifested to a minister of state? Is he to 
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ascertain them from the newspaper which is supposed to have 
the largest circulation among the most disaffected classes of 
the population? Is he to skim their sense from the flood 
of speech poured forth at public meetings? Is there any 
one public man who can be said to hold the proxy of the four 
provinces? A minister has obviously one and only one way 
of ascertaining what is the sense of a people constitutionally 
governed, and that is through their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. No one can say that there is not the amplest liberty 
of exercising the franchise in the country in which took place 
the late elections for Tipperary and Waterford. Iffreedom of 
voting is in any way controlled, it certainly is not any longer 
by the landlord, except in Ulster, nor by the influence of the 
administration anywhere; and even in Ulster, were the 
influence of the landlord withdrawn, the one single simple 
test would be confidence in Mr. Gladstone. <A general election 
has taken place since his very distinct declaration of policy 
was made. What has been the result? ‘This session, on the 
second reading of the Land Bill, some seven or eight not very 
enthusiastic advocates of valuation and perpetuity went into 
the same lobby with Sir John Gray, but nine in ten of the 
Trish members voted with the Government. Is there one of 
them of any section of opinion—Mr. Moore, Mr. Kirk, Mr. 
Cogan, Mr. Maguire, Mr. MacEvoy, Mr. Dalway, Mr. De la 
Poer, The O’Donoghue,—whose seat is in the slightest danger 
in consequence? LEven of the sixty Irish members who voted 
for the second reading of the Peace Preservation Bill, and the 
thirty who abstained from voting, of how many can it be 
seriously said that they have forfeited the confidence of their 
constituents? If it be so, the usual signs are certainly some- 
what slow in appearing. Irish constituencies were wont to be 
demonstrative enough formerly, when there was question of 
protesting against a Coercion Bill. 

But, for the first time in the history of Ireland, its people 
with amazement contemplate the fact that there is a Govern- 
ment in office which presents to Parliament at the same 
moment, and presses with equal energy, both coercive and 
remedial measures. Hitherto a minister was considered to be 
excused from proposing the redress of grievances while he 
could plead that he was engaged in the punishment of crime. 
This Government has demanded and has obtained coercive 
powers such as no other Government ever came to Parliament 
for—powers in regard to the press such as, according to all that 
has hitherto been understood touching the sanctions of English 
liberty, no executive ought to be entrusted with, except in the 
case of actual or imminent civil war. On the other hand, we 
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do not hesitate to say that the provisions of the Act which 
affect agrarian crime can hardly be too severe, in mercy to the 
population of the limited district to which they are applicable. 
During the months of January and February of the present 
year, 694 agrarian outrages were reported by the police of all 
Ireland. In this large number there was, however, only one 
murder, and only two attempts to murder. There were 134 
cases of forcibly levying contributions from the farming 
classes ; 226 of administering unlawful oaths; 214 of intimi- 
dation by threatening letters; and two-thirds of all these 
wretched offences occurred in one county. All the cases of 
levying contributions were in the county of Mayo, also 203 out 
of the 226 cases of administering unlawful oaths, and 81 of the 
number of threatening letters. What Government dare allow 
such a state of social anarchy to spread? If the Green Flag 
instead of the Union Jack hung over Dublin Castle, and if old 
King Brian of the Tributes was governing the country instead 
of Karl Spencer, who can doubt how that stern dispenser of 
strict justice would deal with such a flagitious outburst of 
utter ruffianism? Order would be restored in Mayo within a 
month, were it necessary to set up a gallows on every hill and 
a whipping-post at every cross-road. The evil to be dealt with 
is a sort of squalid brigandage, which terrifies and preys upon 
the poor and unprotected. It is mere mercy to them to put it 
down promptly and sharply, and the ordinary law is obviously 
ineffectual for that purpose. But within the domain of the 
ordinary law live, and will continue to live, from twenty to 
thirty of the thirty-two Irish counties. Ulster is almost free 
from agrarian crime; Munster is at this moment the most 
peaceable of all the provinces; Mayo, Sligo, and Leitrim, in 
Connaught, and parts of King’s and Queen’s Counties, and of 
Meath and Cavan, are probably the only districts to which it 
will be necessary to apply the extraordinary powers granted by 
Parliament. 

But the powers granted in regard to the National Press are 
of a totally different character, and ought never to have been 
combined with the provision taken against agrarian disorders. 
They are absolutely unconstitutional powers. We are aware 
that the word “constitutional” is a word out of date with 
modern Liberals ; but this only proves what has been sometimes 
suspected, that modern Liberals do not understand what liberty 
means, and only understand that the rule of a Liberal majority 
is the one rule of right. It is of ill omen that at the same 
time the French Government abdicates the power of sup- 
pressing the Marseillaise, the Irish Government is impelled to 
take powers to enable it to suppress the Flag of Ireland or 
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the Weekly News. But the French Government, when it 
relinquished the power of avertissement, resumed the practice 
of prosecution ; and in consequence M. Rochefort and half his 
staff are at present in Saint Pelagie. It may be said, and it is 
probably true, that if the Irish Government were to do like- 
wise, Dublin juries having a rather pronounced tendency to 
convict national journalists, Richmond prison would not want 
its series of literary tenants. Whether the journalists could 
really suffer more under one system or the other will depend 
of course on the administration of the new Act. 

But as this law is law, and will so remain for at least a 
limited time in Ireland, what, it may be asked, is the duty of 
the national journalist in its regard? His duty is unhappily 
dictated by necessity. He must obey it or cease to live in his 
present capacity. Accordingly, he will of course obey it. But 
he may well ask himself in doing so, whether, even if no such 
law were in the statute book, the circumstances of the country 
at present warrant, we will not say treasonable or seditious, 
but even inflammatory and rancorous language, such as one 
reads now and then in the pages of the National Press. The 
party which founded a National Press in Ireland, the party of 
Young Ireland, was accustomed to guide its conduct by rules 
of policy, and was proud of keeping itself free from the coarse- 
ness of popular passion. It had its faults, but it did not attorn 
to the rabble. The spirit of its founders, its first and wisest 
leaders, of Charles Gavan Duffy, of Thomas Davis, of John 
Dillon, was above all things a constructive and a conciliatory 
spirit, which resisted “the mob’s dictation” as zealously as 
arbitrary power, and in the task it set to itself of “ training 
up a troubled nation,” above all things, and always, strove to 
fulfil the noble words of its prophet and its guide, him whose 
name those who knew him can still hardly name without 
tears :— 

In tempting wealth and trying woe, 
In struggling with a mob’s dictation, 
In bearing back a foreign foe, 
In training up a troubled nation, 
Still hold to Truth, abound in Love, 
Rejecting every base compliance, 
Your praise within, your prize above, 
And live and die in Self-Reliance. 


When the Young Ireland party was formed, there had been 
no Irish rebellion since 1798. Since, there have been two 
attempts at insurrection in Ireland—the first a flash in the pan, 
the second a wretched stampede. On each occasion, a handful 
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of leaders showed heroic courage, bore the ruinous penalties 
that overtook them with a cheerful heart, and, above all, were 
patient with the people, who, when the hour had come, would 
not rise. The insurrections failed utterly ; but a certain vapour- 
ing about insurrection always goes on; and the result has been 
that the Irish nation throughout the world, throughout Western 
Europe certainly, is losing its old character as a nation of prompt 
and chivalrous courage, and of a natural sense of unity and dis- 
cipline, and is supposed to have degenerated into a vain and 
turbulent populace, which steeps its brain in dreams of rebel- 
lion, which craves from poets and journalists a literature that 
stimulates like a dram, but which, nevertheless, will not fight 
—will not at all events fight in the way that Frenchmen, and 
Poles, and Italians undertake to fight when they go in for in- 
surrection. ‘‘A conquered nation,” said Father Faber, “is a 
tiresome spectacle, but never is it so disheartening as when it 
is tossing in unhelpful and inefficacious sedition, without rising 
to the heroism of a crusade for freedom.” Wiser words were 
never uttered. If one, who has always had the honour of the 
Irish national press much at heart, may presume to offer a 
word of advice to its conductors in this momentous hour, he 
would say to them that this is a time in which they not merely 
must, through major force, but may with great advantage to 
the real basis of their power, endeavour to wean their readers 
of this unhealthy craving for unhelpful and inefficacious sedition. 
Irish Nationalists either ultimately contemplate an Irish rebel- 
lion or they do not. The separation of Ireland from England 
by rebellion was, in 1798, a feasible military operation. In 
1848, all insurgents seemed to succeed against troops fora time. 
We do not discuss the question of moral right in regard to 
either occasion. But now assuredly it may be absolutely said 
that there is neither moral right nor material chance for an 
insurrectionary policy in Ireland. No insurrection in Ireland 
could hold its ground for a week against England, even if 
England were at war with America, without somewhat the 
same superiority in certain conditions of force that the 
Southern States had at the beginning of the war with the 
North ; and in particular it is obvious that the Irish insur- 
gents should start with the possession of a more numerous, a 
lighter, and better-served artillery than that possessed by the 
English Government, with an active and enterprising cavalry, 
and a general as superior to Lord Strathnairn as General Lee 
was to General Pope. Otherwise, England being already 
sure of Ulster, and holding Dublin without the least trouble 
by mere pressure from the sea, would be able to occupy the 
rich midland plains full of supplies with hardly an effort, and 
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would thrust the war at once behind the Shannon, or scatter 
it among the mountains. The character of the country is such 
throughout the whole central district of the island as not to 
give any chance of battle to undisciplined troops. In this 
respect the Southern’ States had a great advantage in their 
being so long able to maintain the struggle, in the sinuous and 
wooded valleys of Virginia; but the interior of Ireland is like 
a big bowling-green. The war of plains is no doubt the grand 
war ; but it cannot be fought without cannon, and cavalry, and 
great generals. Everything concerning the military conditions 
of insurrection has changed within a few years. Even a Paris 
mob quails now at the name of the Chassepot. The new 
artillery, the new rifle, have multiplied a hundredfold the 
power of disciplined troops acting against mere masses of 
men. All the new mechanical forces of steam and lightning 
immensely increase the ordinary power of Governments. In 
Ireland there is only one disciplined native foree—the con- 
stabulary,—and it is at least as loyal as the Coldstream 
Guards. Why, then, sustain a sort of vague and furibund 
insurrectionary spirit in a country which, twice within the 
memory of yet middle-aged men, fair opportunity offering, 
has refused point-blank to fight; and which, even if it had 
the will, has not the skill nor the dynamic energy to sustain a 
campaign of a month against the force of England? Every 
Irishman, and especially every Irish Nationalist, of sense and 
spirit who contemplates the state of French politics at present 
must feel a genuine contempt and aversion for the character 
of the “ irreconcilable ” politician of that country, who, with 
a government which has given to its people twenty years of 
prosperity and glory, and which is now according to it the 
fullest measure of self-government, revels in unreasoning 
animosity and loathsome personalities. Such are the scions 
of Voltaire. Not such should they be who inherit the glory 
and the teaching of Edmund Burke and Henry Grattan, of 
Daniel O’Connell and Thomas Davis. That “ irreconcilable” 
type of character is certainly not indigenous to the nature of 
the Irish people—a nature patient in adversity, forgiving of 
injury on the least atonement, and just against itself. with 
that justice of conscience which is especially formed by the 
Catholic Church. Is no honour, then, due to England and 
Scotland for the earnestness, the humility, and the energy 
with which the majority of men in both countries have sus- 
tained, and still sustain, Mr. Gladstone in his great enter- 
prise? For what wrong their fathers did, do they not offer 
the amplest reparation? No longer as a “ foreign foe,” no 
longer as the patron and promoter of domestic oppression 
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does England now approach Ireland, but as one who, respon- 
sible for a great wrong, desires to make the uttermost 
amends. In fine, we know no men so bound by every con- 
sideration of honour, consistency, and policy to recognize this 
new order as the writers of the Irish National Press. A 
period of twenty years has now elapsed since Mr. Gavan 
Duffy, having, through God’s mercy, escaped the fate which 
befell so many of his comrades, revived the Nation newspaper. 
The programme of policy which he issued in its first number 
was adopted by the wisest and best men of the party—both 
those who remained in Ireland and those who were in exile,— 
and we know of none issued since which has the same right 
to be regarded as declaring the true means and ends of the 
Irish Nationalist. It disowned frankly all insurrectionary 
projects. It proposed to restore moral and physical force to 
the people, by abolishing religious ascendancy and achieving 
security of tenure. It advocated an alliance with the party of 
movement in England. ‘To those who still spoke of rebellion, 
Mr. Duffy addressed these simple words, which, if they were 
true after Ballingarry, are surely of tenfold truth after 
Tallaght :— 


If the struggle is to be renewed, for what object is it to be renewed ? 
And by what ways and means? I answer without hesitation that the struggle 
to win our independence by arms cannot be taken up now. All bluster and 
bravado are more repulsive and mournful to me than a death-bell. They 
sound more falsely, more offensively, than even the glosses of simulated 
loyalty. It is true that no man can presume to fix limits to the endurance 
of a nation, or to bar its rights of resistance,—and God forbid that I should 
try to do so ; but to me, who am not ignorant of any part of what has been 
done or attempted since February, ’48, nothing is more certain than that 
Ireland is not prepared to walk in that path, and that it is a mischievous and 
misleading falsehood to pretend that she is. For nations have generally an 
alternative, and it isonly by choosing neither course that they perish... The 
people who might, could, would, or should have fought for their freedom and 
did not fight, must drop the language of war and be content with the means 
that remain. 


What these means were, and to what ends they should be 
applied, he stated with the succinct intensity which belonged to 
his language, and we ask the Irish National journalists of to-day, 
some of whom at least are proud to have been his disciples, 
whether the policy proposed by Mr. Gavan Duffy in 1849 is 
not absolutely identical with the policy of Mr. Gladstone in 
1870? 


To me it appears that time and circumstances have conspired to open 
another opportunity for Ireland, wonderfully providential, considering all we 
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have lost and wasted. I seem to discern straight before us the identical 
ground on which a successful battle may still be fought, if we have sense to 
occupy and use it wisely and soberly. Our first practical effort ought to be 
to bring back Ireland to health and strength, by stopping the system of ex- 
termination ; by giving security of tenure to the people ; by plucking down 
the sectarian ascendancy that separates the Irish people into two hostile 
camps ; by purifying the popular representation, and occupying with wise 
men, and for wise and generous purposes, the institutions which the country 
still possesses. And for such a contest circumstances, I repeat, are singularly 
propitious. 


What these circumstances were he stated in detail. One of 
the first was this :— 


At lowest, there are unquestionably more powerful Englishmen who 
honestly desire to help us than we could reckon at any former time—a fact 
not without significance and not without importance, though Heaven smiles 
only on those who help themselves. 


And then, in words that certainly seemed extravagantly 
sanguine at the time, but which, in the brief space of twenty 
years, have proved to be an accurate prophecy, he continued :— 


I believe Ireland and England want to see the oligarchy shorn of their 
inordinate powers, and a substantial basis for liberty laid in the formation 
of a small proprietary. 

[ believe a powerful English party are anxious to pull down the English 
Church in Ireland as a glaring and monstrous wrong, and I know it is a well- 
head, of bitterness and animosity among Irishmen, which has long retarded 
and forbidden their fusion. . . . 

I know that the union of the movement parties in the two countries is the 
only thing, except armed revolution, which will ensure success for either of 
these measures, and I desire such a union for such a purpose. . . . 

A liberated Irish people could not call more impatiently for the abatement 
of this reign of darkness and death than « powerful party in England begin 
to demand it. Ireland, feverish and distracted at this moment, will by-and- 
by take up the demand with an unexpected and emphatic vigour. The 
ravages of depopulation heal rapidly when the vital heat of Hope returns ; 
and I do not fear that her wounds are mortal. On the contrary, I believe 
she is already tossing in that tumultuous and prolific agony which precedes 
a new birth. The popular parties in the two countries are turning their 
eyes in the same direction, and will by-and-by be pressing in the same breach. 
And thus God's justice, which still rules the world, though it will not work: out 
its ends by our methods, but by its own, prepares another path for Ireland out 
of the land of bondage. 


The path is open. Who shall turn the people’s steps away 
from it? Shall it be said that the policy of the National 
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party in 1849 triumphs, after twenty years of gloom and 
storm, at the last, in spite of unreasonable opposition and 
misrepresentation ‘on the part of those who ought to be its 
guardians and its advocates ? 

To assume an attitude of irreconcilable opposition, would 
therefore, it seems to us, be a flagrant inconsistency, a 
grotesque blunder, and a grievous crime. On the other hand, 
the national journalist is quite within his right when he says 
that it is the old policy of his party which has triumphed 
in the abolition of religious ascendancy, and which is vindi- 
cated in every division that establishes security of tenure, and 
renders extermination henceforth practically impossible. So 
may he at this moment most fairly make, not merely a virtue, 
but a victory of necessity. ‘To challenge suspension through 
the new law would be alike unreasonable and unpatriotic. It 
would be to put himself elaborately in the wrong. 

What, in fact, however, is his position as regards the 
execution of this law? The way in which Irish politics have 
been conducted since the disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church, has not been creditable to the country, nor to any 
party in it. Its public opinion has exhibited an unwarrant- 
able heat and impatience. That heat and impatience have been 
followed by, and have appeared to act as, the cause and pro- 
vocation of an immense amount of low crime. At the same 
time, it must be said that Ireland never had a more capable 
and gentle administration. In the long line of Irish Viceroys, 
there has not been a more upright, painstaking, and con- 
scientious Lord-Lieutenant than Karl Spencer. No Irishman 
has ever occupied the office of Chief Secretary, who was so 
specially qualified to interpret the wants and wishes of his 
country to the general government of the empire as Mr. 
Fortescue, or who has had so clear a knowledge of, and so 
keen a sympathy with, the broad interests of the population ; 
or in whom office has developed such high and humane states- 
manlike qualities. When the Chancellor, a man whose praise is 
on the lips of all men, and every step in whose career has been 
associated with some act of devotion to his race and his 
religion, was raised to the woolsack, what Irish Catholic was 
there who did not feel that the high seat of justice had never 
been more worthily filled since Moran wore the collar of gold ? 
To add to the difficulties which such an executive has had to 
encounter in carrying out the great act of state of last year, 
and in preparing for the almost greater task of this, was not, on 
the whole, the work of wise patriots. 

The Land Bill is passing through Committee in the House 
of Commons while we write, and it may seem hasty to express 
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wu definite judgment as to the effect which its provisions may 
have in satisfying the hopes of the Irish tenantry. But the 
divisions already taken have so absolutely affirmed some of its 
most important and disputable principles, especially the force 
of local customs, and the right to damages for disturbance of 
occupancy, that it can hardly be doubted the measure will pass 
through that House in its integrity, and will go to the Lords 
with all the weight which the authority of the Commons 
expressed on every important point by great majorities 
commands. 

It is, we do not hesitate to affirm, the largest, the most 
liberal, and the justest measure ever proposed to Parliament 
in the interest of the Irish tenantry ; and is distinctly superior, 
when viewed as a complete scheme, to the Bill of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, and to the later Bill of the ''enant League. There 
is of course no sort of comparison between it and the 
measures proposed by successive Governments from ‘the time 
when Lord Stanley to the time when Lord Mayo was Chief 
Secretary. ‘Its three pillars,” as Mr. Gladstone described 
them in the debate of the 5th inst., are, first, the confirmation 
of Irish customs ; second, the rule that improvements made by 
the tenant shall be the property of the tenant; and third, the 
principle that the tenant shall receive damages on eviction. 
But in addition, it contains provision for the gradual 
formation of a small proprietary on terms of loan from the 
State, not illiberal as they stand, but which can and will pro- 
bably be improved. It also provides an effective remedy at 
law against exorbitant increase of rent. It provides for the 
landlord but one way of relieving himself from the uncertain 
pressure of the new powers given to the tenant, and that is 
by enlarging the tenant’s security of tenure. It utterly re- 
verses the presumption of law, which a hundred statutes had 
established in the Jandlord’s favour, and definitively transfers it 
to the side of the tenant. It contains such effective remedies 
against oppression, that it may be said to place the bad land- 
lord to a considerable degree in his tenant’s power ; and while 
it will make the minimum of change on properties which have 
hitherto been justly and liberally administered, its tendency 
will be to make it the mutual interest of landlord and tenant 
that their dealings shall be fair, open, and above-board, and 
their disputes settled, whenever any may arise, through the 
large authority given to tribunals of arbitration. In the words 
of Mr. Gavan Duffy, already quoted, it will “ bring back 
Ireland to health and strength by stopping the system of 
extermination, and by giving security of tenure to the people.” 
Had it been law when he wrote these words, such sweeping 
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evictions as Mr. Shirley’s in Farney, or Lord Lucan’s, or 
those in Clare, of which Sir Robert Peel so indignantly 
spoke, or as those of a more recent date effected by Lord 
Sligo, and attempted by Mr. Scully, simply could not have 
happened. The work would have been far too costly. How 
many murders might have been prevented! How much 
wholesale plunder of the property, and banishment of the 
persons of honest and pious people! How should Fenianism 
have spread through the country had 600,000 tenant-farmers 
felt themselves vitally interested in its prosperity, and therefore 
in its peace? If, when this Bill becomes law, there be one 
tenant in Ireland who does not acquire or achieve Security of 
Tenure, it will assuredly have been, or will be, his own fault. 
Its provisions set a high premium on industry and energy, 
past, present, and future. But no law can protect idleness 
and improvidence. The “ rights of property,” which hitherto 
in Ireland have only related invidiously to the possessions 
of one class, will rapidly be so extended that they shall 
come to mean the sanction of thrift and labour in every cabin 
in the land. That such a law should be complicated is only 
another way of saying that it is equitable and comprehensive. 
That it was meant to make any invidious distinction between 
the Protestant of the north and the Catholic of the south is 
one of the grossest calumnies uttered in the course of that 
campaign of ignorant and mendacious declamation which has 
been urged against it ; the simple answer to such a statement 
is, that the Catholic tenant-farmers of Ulster exceed by 14,000 
the Protestant and Presbyterian tenant-farmers added together. 
That it may lead to much litigation for a time we cannot deny, 
and we shall not affect to regret. Good landlords will settle 
what disputes they may have with their tenants under the arbi- 
tration clause. Bad landlords must be allowed to make the pre- 
cedents, which extend the boundaries of the statute, knowing, 
as they well know beforehand, that the Irish courts are weary 
of being obliged to “administer injustice.” Under the cover 
of the new presumptions, a strong body of case-law will doubt- 
less gradually grow. If, meantime, the exacting landlord is 
handed over to the attentions of the attorney, he is, at least 
it may be suggested, in proportion released from those of 
the assassin. It is no rash prophecy to say that agrarian 
crime must cease and come to an end in Ireland; and 
that within a very few years, that portion of its population 
which has hitherto been the most utterly unprotected by 
the law, will be the most law-loving and -abiding people 
on the face of the earth; for the Irish peasantry are, 
notwithstanding all the stains and weaknesses which long 
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oppression and hard usage have left on their character, a noble, 
a pious, and a grateful race, loving justice with a love as strong 
as the hatred with which they hate iniquity. Despite the 
present confusion and conflict which rage high over the heads 
of the people, we look forward with assured and undoubt- 
ing confidence to the time when it shall be known through- 
out the four provinces, while the next harvest is being reaped, 
that this Bill has become law. To every farmer in the land it 
will at once extend a boon and a security ; and, as it seems to 
us, it is so framed as to extend the exact measure of advantage 
and security which each man will feel that his honesty and 
industry have merited. ‘Thus the law will at last have come 
home as a sovereign pledge of right and of hope to the peasant’s 
hearth, no longer the sentence of doom that only knew how 
to stifle its cheerful blaze. Then shall he feel that his sweat 
sinks not into the ground in vain, and that he may never more 
know the wrongs that bring the temptation of blood. Justice 
shall be to him as a boundary-wall, and the free field respond 
to his fruitful labours ; and if indeed the poet’s dream should 
ever be realized, of that land where at last— 


The common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law, 


it may well be among this goodly people. 

With religious ascendancy abolished, with a just Land Law 
in active and widening operation, the great sources of dis- 
affection and of alienation will have been closed. The Education 
Question comes next in order of time and of importance, and 
its discussion will doubtless occupy a prominent place in the 
debates of next Session. But that question is already in some 
degree resolved by the force of facts. A secular scheme with 
a conscience clause has been tried in Ireland for the space of a 
whole generation ; and it has failed. The National System has 
become and is becoming every year more and more of a distinct 
denominational system. If, on this question, the minister is 
bound to respect “ the views of the majority of the people,” then 
his course his clear, as there is no minority to be polled. 
The Irish Protestant equally with the Irish Catholic insists 
upon a religious education of the people. The efforts of a 
knot of obscurantist professors, interested in the maintenance 
of the Queen’s Colleges, and influential with a few of the London 
editors, may lead for a while to the supposition that there is a 
substantial party in Ireland in favour of the indifferentist 
system of education; but the Irish nation has always had 
a lively horror of ideologues; and if it is asked nowa- 
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days to choose between the law as laid down by priests 
and the law as laid down by professors, it will answer 
that that cause was finished so long ago in its history 
as the time of S. Columb-kille. It long ago chose the 
priest for its guide in this province of thought, and it has 
not regretted its choice. In its history, religion and educa- 
tion have always gone hand in hand. S. Patrick taught his 
people the alphabet and the Decalogue together. The Irish 
monastery, wherever its site, at S. Gall or at Donegal, was the 
home of learning as well as of piety. The same penal laws 
tried to strike the primer from the schoolmaster’s, and the 
chalice from the priest’s hands ; and now Ireland will hardly 
stultify its whole history, and stunt its progress, in considera- 
tion of the penitence of Trinity College and the nihilist 
zeal of Mr. Fawcett. The time, at all events, we sincerely 
hope, is at hand when the National schoolmaster will no 
longer be paraded before Parliament as the well-known 
a Centre and the amanuensis in ordinary of the Riband 
Lodge. 

Mach, even after the Education question has been settled, 
will remain to be achieved in the field of Irish government 
and administration. There is a large, but not a very difficult 
labour before the Irish Secretary, in the readjustment of the 
administration of the Poor Law—which had been provided 
to meet the wants of a population of eight millions, of whom a 
fourth received relief in one year, and is out of all proportion to 
the real necessities of a population of five millions, from which 
pauperism has to a great extent sloughed away. The cost is 
inordinate—the moral effect depressing. It is, we submit, a 
legitimate object of Irish policy to see that two-thirds of the 
workhouses shall be let as factories or turned into In- 
dustrial Schools. The railway system of the country will, 
there is good reason to hope, be consolidated and extended 
under State direction; and in Ireland there is little doubt 
that the State can interpose to effect an amalgamation 
of the present companies without risk of loss and with 
very great public benefit. There is much to be done for 
the development of the long-wasted natural resources of the 
country, which the State may be fairly expected to assist ; much 
which industry invigorated by security will spontaneously 
achieve. The Irish river must be aided to keep to his own 
channel, and to take tribute besides from the bog. The brown 
turf will all in time turn to green, and the forests far-famed 
of old clothe the bare hills again, and the rich beet will 
encroach more and more on the province of the potato, and 
the industry of Ulster will spread with its tenant right over 
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the other provinces, and Irish fishermen will at last learn to 
catch Irish fish. 

But behind all, the problem of problems remains. Is it 
possible to blend the sentiment of nationality with the sentiment 
of loyalty in Ireland as in Scotland? England has learned even 
to take pride in the Scotch plaid, but as yet has only contumely 
for the wearing of the green. England loves to see her High- 
land volunteers march past in their tartan, but in Ireland there 
must be no volunteers, whether in green or orange. Who shall 
answer for the heart of a nation, the heart of a nation which is its 
nationality ? We do not pretend todoso. But the imme- 
diate future to which we look forward in Ireland is one of peace- 
ful industry, and ofa grateful calm. The generation which has 
attained so miraculously to religious liberty and to the long- 
sought securities of the soil, will certainly not conspire, and 
will hardly agitate. Its first duty will be, as it were, to take 
possession of its own country, to develop its resources, and 
to repair the ravages of the past. But it may safely be said 
that whatever the future may have in store for either people, 
the bitter hatred of England, the result of centuries of mis- 
rule, must swiftly pass away ; for the Irish nation has already 
learned that just laws can come from the free will of a British 
Parliament; and through all time the figureof one great English- 
man will stand between them and the evil images of the past— 
he whose first use of supreme power was to give them happy 
homes and altars free, who in so short a time, by the sole force 
of his genius and his will, reversed the course of centuries of cruel 
policy, and for ever blotted out from the page of their history 
“the curse of Cromwell.” 








Art. IX.—CONTROVERSIES ON THE COUNCIL. 


The “ Vatican”: a Weekly Record of the Cowncil. 


Letters in the “ Weekly Register.” By Very Rev. Hersert Vauauay, D.D. ; 
Rev. Jonn Nary ; Rev. J. G. Wennam; Rev. Dr. Topp, &c. &c. 


HEN first Pius IX. summoned his Gicumenical Council, 

the English Protestant journals affected supreme scorn 

for the whole proceeding, though sufficiently indicating by their 
tone their anxiety and annoyance. But since the Council has 
assembled, they have entirely dropped the mask of indifference ; 
and have thrown themselves heart and soul into what they re- 
present as a conflict between the “ Ultramontanes” and the 
**Opposition.”” We cannot be surprised that their whole 
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sympathy is with the latter. In the first place their natural 
anti-Catholic instinct tells them on which side lies the true 
interest of the Roman Catholic Church; and we often wonder 
e. g. how so excellent a prelate as Mgr. Dupanloup, who has so 
long been honoured by their antipathy, can bear to find himself 
the object of their revolting praise. But over and above this, 
to Protestant journalists the Church’s constitution is a terra 
incognita. What they are familiar with is the idea of a limited 
monarchy ; or (in other words) the idea of some king summon- 
ing a legislature, which, when it has met, possesses practically 
superior authority to his own. It is not very surprising there- 
fore that they regard the Pope as guilty of preposterous usurpa- 
tion, when he acts on Catholic principles: when he acts on the 
dogma, that he is no less simply supreme whether a Council may 
or may not happen to be sitting; that Christ has given him 
authority, not only over priests and laymen, but (no iess) over 
bishops whether dispersed or assembled. 

Then there is a further fact, of which these journalists have 
apparently not the faintest suspicion. They invariably speak as 
though the dogma of Papal infallibility were as yet confessedly 
an open one in the Roman Catholic Church. But the Holy See 
has always judged otherwise. Successive Pontiffs have indeed 
tolerated Gallicanism, considering its toleration to be on the 
whole a less evil than the excommunication of its adherents. But 
they have ever regarded the infallibility of their See as an in- 
dubitably revealed truth, nay as the very foundation of the 
Church’s whole teaching authority ; and they have ever assumed 
such infallibility in their whole series of official acts. Yet one 
Protestant scribe assails Pius IX. for having indulgenced a 
prayer which professes this dogma; and another censures him 
for having written in the same sense to Mgr. Ségur: both 
journalists labouring apparently under sublimest ignorance of 
the fact, that these are but conspicuous exhibitions of a 
principle, on which the Holy See has undeviatingly acted from 
first to last. 

It is no matter of opinion then, but a Catholic verity always 
assumed as such by the Holy See, that when the Pontiff thinks 
it expedient to surround himself with his divinely given 
counsellors the Catholic Episcopate, he does not thereby cease 
to be the supreme and infallible earthly “teacher of all 
Christians.” It is for him exclusively to decide—and so he ex- 
plained in the “ Multiplices inter”—on what particulars he 
desires the Council’s advice: and though he has not only per- 
mitted but exhorted the assembled Fathers to make any spon- 
taneous suggestion for the Church’s benefit, it rests with himself 
to dctermine whether such suggestions shall be submitted to 
the Council. All this would uo doubt be a tyrannical usurpa- 
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tion, if he were a limited monarch dealing with a sovereign 
Parliament; but since he is a Pope teaching and ruling, even 
while he solicits the judgment of, an Gicumenical Council,—the 
“tyrannical usurpation * could only be attributed to those (if 
any there were) who should seek to impede the exercise of his 
divinely given prerogatives. 

As to the particular facts on which Protestant journalists 
base their comments, we need not say how simply unworthy 
these facts are of reliance. The Fathers of the Council 
must not divulge what does take place there: but they are at 
full liberty to declare what does not ; and the correspondents of 
English newspapers are quite notorious at Rome for their 
ludicrous misrepresentations. At the same time, although the 
facts authentically known are not very numerous, some of them 
quite suffice to bear out inferences of considerable importance. 
It is no conciliar secret, that more than five hundred bishops 
have signed one or other postulatum entreating a definition of 
Pontifical infallibility ;* nor is it any conciliar secret that some 
hundred and twenty have. signed a counter-postulatum. Now 
let our readers bear in mind—we will not merely say F. Gratry’s 
incredibly shallow and violent assaults on the Holy See—but 
Dr. Déllinger’s profoundly anti-Catholic utterances. If these 
be remembered, it will seem plain that those bishops who, with 
such documents before them, still consider the infallibility 
definition inopportune, differ unspeakably in the practical 
appreciation of facts from the large majority of their brethren. 
Again the venerable Bishop of Laval has published a letter, 
which speaks in most emphatic language of the mischief done 
by Mgr. Dupanloup and his friends. All this makes it extremely 
probable, that on the matters already discussed in Council—the 
schemata concerning rationalism and discipline—the differences 
of opinion have been by no means merely subordinate and (as 
it were) verbal, but that a very grave conflict of practical judg- 
ment has been exhibited. On the other hand everything points 
to the conclusion, that in doctrine there has been very little 
divergence. ven on the critical question of Papal infallibility, 
the whole discussion turns on opportuneness ; for those bishops 
who assail the dogma itself can only be counted by units.+ And 








* The Bishop of Saint Denis de Ja Réunion mentions, in his condemnation 
of F. Gratry, that “six hundred bishops of the Council, in the full exercise of 
their liberty, have signed the Postulatum” for a definition. So states the 
“Vatican” of March 18th. 

+ Two bishops indeed have written to F. Gratry, expressing agreement 
with his first deplorable pamphlet ; but only two are recorded to have done so. 
Moreover one of these has since expressed to the Holy Father his sincere 
regret for what he had done. 
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this is that statement of Archbishop Manning’s, which has been 
so absurdly criticised. There has been no important difference 
of doctrine in the Council—so he said in effect—but there has 
been the very gravest difference of practical judgment. 

The most trustworthy comment however which we can 
possibly place before our readers on the present aspect of affairs, 
will be the Holy Father’s very remarkable letter to Mgr. Ségur. 


Beloved Son, Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

Your labours and your writings have no other object but the service of 
the Church and the advancement of religion, as your letter so full of submission 
and respect signally testifies. It is on this account that the presentation of 
your recent work on the Council has been especially agreeable to Us. 
Nothing indeed can be more useful than to place before men just ideas with 
respect to it, and to point out the folly of the monstrous prejudices excited 
every day in their minds with so much art. 

As to the perturbations which afflict you, they occasion Us no uneasiness. 
Ts it a matter of surprise that the powers of darkness, vanquished on every 
occasion when the whole Church is united together against them, should at 
this moment array all their forces against the Council now assembled ? 

Perceiving that the plots devised by wicked men do not suffice to accom- 
plish their designs, they now lay snares even for those whose dispositions are 
upright ; they seek to create division in their opinions, so as at least to derive 
advantage from the evils which dissension begets ; to keep matters in suspense ; 
and thus to retard as long as possible the fatal blow, which they know they 
cannot escape. 

But the virtue of the Holy Spirit is with the Fathers of the Sacred 
Council. This Divine Spirit assists and guides by His inspiration* the Bishops 
gathered together in the name of Jesus Christ around His Vicar. For this 
reason We do not for an instant doubt that the very artifices of the enemy 
will turn, sooner or later, to the glory of God, the profit of the Church, and 
the greater good of souls. 

Let us call to mind, that Peter was reproved for having doubted when 
he began to sink ; and let us combat with all the more energy, and pray with 
more faith and perseverance, when the condition of things seems to us to 
become more critical. 

With this object We solicit for you with all Our heart the abundance 
of Divine grace, and as a pledge of this favour, and a testimony of Our 
special goodwill towards you, We give you with fervent love the Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Given at Rome, the 22nd of January, 1870, in the 24th year of Our 
Pontificate. 

Prius IX. Pope. 





* ‘We may point out by the way, that the Holy Father himself here uses that 
word “ inspiration,” which we were lately criticised for adopting in the same 
sense. See p. 223, note, of our last number. 
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We think our readers will agree with us, that the “ division ” 
of “ opinions,” here mentioned by the Holy Father, appears from 
his context to be, as we have said, very grave difference of 
practical judgment, rather than discrepancy of doctrinal view. 
And if Catholics would learn in what spirit to contemplate 
this difference, Pius IX.’s Letter will be their safest possible 
guide. 

What ground then have Protestant journalists for their 
swaggering talk, about an “organized opposition,” and an 
“ anti-Papal reaction”? An almost unprecedented number of 
bishops have assembled from every portion of the Church. It 
is found that, with hardly an exception, they all account the Pope 
infallible in his ex cathedr&é teachings; and moreover that the 
large majority of them consider it not only opportune but even 
necessary, to‘define that infallibility as of faith. On the other 
hand a number, much less than one-quarter of the whole, con- 
sider that such a definition would be inopportune at the present 
moment; and otherwise differ from the majority, on very 
important matters of practical judgment. They feel so strongly 
indeed on these practical questions, that their numerous ad- 
dresses have much retarded the Council’s progress, and even 
necessitated a change in the Council’s rules of procedure. 
But then the Pope had himself solicited them to express freely 
their opinions; and the differences which have emerged turn 
almost exclusively on considerations of expediency. Never has 
the doctrinal unity of the Ecclesia Docens been more emphati- 
cally exhibited; while from none of the bishops has one dis- 
loyal word proceeded in regard to the Holy Father. How such 
facts as these can afford any ground of triumph to Protestants, 
we must profess ourselves wholly unable to understand. 

We should add that the Catholic newspapers have done their 
duty admirably, in showing up such misstatements as those 
on which we have commented. And we should particularly 
mention the very effective exposures which have been put forth 
weekly by our admirable contemporary, “ The Vatican.” 

So much on Protestant controversies concerning the Council. 
Those carried on in the Catholic newspapers have turned, as 
might have been expected, on different questions altogether. 
Some correspondents e.g. have maintained, that Catholics act 
unbecomingly in petitioning for a definition of Pontifical in- 
fallibility ; because, so it is argued, such petitioning is in fact a 
kind of dictation to the Council, and assumes that laymen un- 
derstand the Church’s interest better than do Pope and bishops. 
Others have gone even further; and have actually laid down, 
that the Pope’s infallibility cannot be considered an absolutely 
certain verity, until it shall have heen enforeed by the Church 
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as of faith. As this latter view is the more extreme of the two, 
we will begin witl its consideration. And we trust we shall 
not give offence to such excellent priests as Mr. Nary and Mr. 
Wenham, if we frankly express our opinion on the matter. 
It is this. We maintain that no one, who adverts duly to facts, 
who is able to understand their bearing, and who will steadily 
look them in the face, can—without intolerable disrespect to 
the Ecclesia Docens—allow a moment’s doubt to possess his 
mind on the fundamental dogma in question. 

We will not here recapitulate the proofs repeatedly adduced, 
on the prominent exhibition of this dogma in Scripture and in 
the records of Antiquity : on this head we will content ourselves 
with the testimony of Suarez, whom Bossuet accounts as in 
some sense a representative of the whole post-Tridentine 
“schola.”” Suarez (de Fide, d. 5, s. 3, n. 22) declares it ‘“‘erro- 
neous” to doubt that this dogma is certain de fide.* Observe, 
Suarez does not only consider it “erroneous” to deny the 
dogma ; he considers it ‘‘ erroneous” to deny that the dogma 
is “certain de fide.’ The very strong similar expressions of 
Canus, Bellarmine, S. Alphonsus, have been cited by F. 
Vaughan in his admirable letters to the “ Weekly Register” ; 
which have been remarkable at once for their great strength of 
argument, and for their singularly Christian and temperate 
tone under circumstances of extreme provocation.t 

For ourselves however, we will dwell exclusively on the Acts 
of Pius IX. now happily reigning, and on the assent given 
them by the Episcopate. And at starting we would press on 
our reader’s notice the important circumstance, that Pontifical 
infallibility is ecther a revealed dogma, or a deadly error radically 
subversive of the Church’s divinely given constitution. If 
some one indeed chooses to say that infallibility is exercised, 
not by the Pope apart from bishops, but by the Pope in union 
with those bishops who adhere to his teaching—we should 
only complain, that the dogma of Pontifical infallibility is 
expressed by him in so roundabout a way. But let it be 
supposed for a moment that Mgr. Maret’s doctrine e. g. were 
true; that the Episcopate were endowed with infallibility apart 
from the Pope ; that the Pope were under an obligation of sub- 





* “ Ausus est Rogerus respondere non esse de fide certum Pontificem defi- 
nientem sine Concilio Generali non posse errare. Sed est responsio non solum 
nimis temeraria sed erronea.” 

+ The epithet “aggressive ” has been applied to such writers as F. Vaughan. 
Now he has spoken much less strongly than Suarez and Bellarmine have 
spoken : and yet he has been severely reprehended for no other offence, than 
that of partially repeating the statements of those great theologians. On 
which side then lies the “aggression” ? on F. Vaughan’s side or on that of 
his critics ? 
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mitting his doctrinal judgment to that of the Episcopate. If 
this had really been the institution of Christ, all upholders of 
Papal infallibility would be simply rebels against that tribunal 
which Christ has set up; they would dethrone legitimate 
authority from its rule over their own conscience, and raise up 
an usurping intruder on its ruins. In other words—as we have 
said—if the dogma of Pontifical infallibility be not divinely 
revealed, it is a deadly error radically subversive of the Church’s 
divinely given constitution. 

We proceed then to draw out our argument, derived from 
Pius IX.’s Acts and their episcopal acceptation. These begin 
with his very elevation to the Pontificate ; for in his inaugural 
Encyclical he addressed to the bishops of Christendom this 
truly golden exposition of doctrine :— 


God Himself has constituted a living authority to teach and esta- 
blish the true and legitimate sense of His heavenly revelation, and to 
settle by an infallible judgment all controversies in matters of faith and 
morals, lest the faithful be “carried about with every wind of doctrine by 
the wickedness of men, according to the contrivance of error.” This living 
and infallible authority is to be found in that Church only which,—having 
been built by Christ our Lord upon Peter, the head, prince, and pastor of 
the whole Church, whose faith He promised should never fail,—has always 
had its legitimate Pontiffs, deducing without interruption their origin from 
Peter, seated in Peter’s chair, heirs and guardians of Peter’s doctrine, dignity, 
honour, and power. And since where Peter is there is the Church (S. 
Ambros. in Psalm xl.), and Peter speaks through the Roman Pontiff (Concil. 
Chalced. Act. 2), and always in his successors lives and exercises judgment 
(Synod. Ephes. Act. 3), and bestows on those who seek it the truth of faith 
(S. Peter. Chrysol. Epist. ad Eutych.), therefore the Divine utterances are to 
be taken in that precise sense which was and is held by this Roman chair of 
Blessed Peter, which, as the mother and teacher (magistra) of all the Churches 
(Concil. Trid. Sess. VII. de Bapt.), has ever preserved whole and inviolate 
the faith delivered by Christ, and has taught it to the faithful, showing to all 
the way of salvation and the doctrine of uncorrupted truth. 


Pius IX. does not indeed here expressly state the infallibility 
of all ex cathedra Pontifical definitions; but his words mani- 
festly point to that doctrine, and to a still wider doctrine also.* 
Moreover this Encyclical was received with acclamation by the 
whole Catholic episcopal body, nor was one solitary voice raised up 
in the way of dissent or protest. Supposing then that Pontifical 
infallibility were not a revealed dogma, it would follow, that the 
Supreme Pontiff addressed the whole Church in words which 
most strongly suggest a deadly error radically subversive of the 





* See our last number, pp. 197-8. 
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Church’s divinely given constitution; and that no solitary 
episcopal voice was raised up in defence of the constitution thus 
insidiously assailed. But such a supposition, as is at once 
manifest to all true Catholics, involves an utterly intolerable 
disrespect to the Ecclesia Docens. 

No long period elapsed, before Pius IX. exercised, in the most 
prominent and emphatic fashion imaginable, the prerogative 
which he had thus implicitly claimed. We refer of course to 
his definition of the Immaculate Conception. He proclaimed this 
as a dogma of the Faith on his own sole authority ; and he pro- 
ceeded to declare, that any one who should not firmly believe it 
made thereby shipwreck concerning the Faith and fell from 
the Church’s unity.* There could not possibly be a more overt 
and peremptory claim to the power of defining articles of faith 
for the whole Church. It has been replied indeed, that a 
vast majority of bishops had already given in their adherence 
to the prospective definition: but such a reply proceeds on a 
total misunderstanding of the argument intended. Let it be 
even supposed, that every bishop in Christendom had pro- 
nounced, both for the definableness of the dogma and the ex- 
pediency of defining it: this would only make the circumstance 
more remarkable, that so important a fact is not recited in the 
“‘Tneffabilis ” as a basis of the definition. Pius IX., we repeat, 
rested the authority of his definition, not on the prerogative of 
bishops but on the prerogative of the Apostolic See ; and thereby 
implicitly but most emphatically claimed for himself a power, 
of defining an article of faith by his own independent authority. 
And how was his Act received by the Episcopate? With every 
manifestation of gratitude and delight. To say then that Ponti- 
fical infallibility is not a divinely revealed dogma, is to say that 
the Primate of Christendom on this occasion put forth a 
claim which involved treachery to the Church’s divinely given 
constitution, and that the whole Catholic Episcopate abetted 
his usurpation. Protestants of course would be prompt enough 
with such an allegation ; but every true Catholic would regard 
it with horror unspeakable. 

This however is by no means the whole argument derivable 
from the definition of 1854. Pius IX. did not content himself 
with a practical claim: he expressed categorically what he had 
already implied in act.. We refer to the sixth lection, inserted by 
his command in the Breviary-office for December 8th. Every 
priest throughout Christendom, with insignificant exceptions, is 





* “Si qui secus @ Nobis definitum est presumpserint corde sentire, ii 
noverint . . . . se naufragium circa Fidem passos esse et ab Ecclesiz unitate 
defecisse.” 
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required to recite on that day, that “ Pius IX. Supreme Pontiff 
solemnly proclaimed” the dogma “ by his supreme and infallible 
oracle.” ‘Those who deny that Pontifical infallibility is a re- 
vealed verity, must consider that the Episcopate has imposed on 
all Catholic priests the obligation, of distinctly professing a 
deadly error which subverts the Church’s divinely given con- 
stitution. 

Nay thirdly the deniers of Pontifical infallibility must admit, 
that the very prayers earnestly recommended by the Church for 
the use of the faithful may contain deadly doctrinal poison. 
“The Messenger of the Sacred Heart” mentions that the 
Holy Father has enriched with indulgences a prayer in behalf 
of the Greek schismatics, which contains the following words: 
“Qh Mary, Immaculate Virgin, we beseech thee to entreat the 
Divine Spirit in behalf of our erring brethren, that they may 
return to the Catholic Church under the infallible authority of 
tts chief Pastor the Roman Pontiff.’ Now no Catholic, however 
Gallican, doubts that the Pope has power of indulgencing 
prayers, and so of attaching certain precious spiritual privileges 
to their use: and even were it otherwise, no bishop has dreamed 
of protesting against this prayer. If therefore Pontifical infal- 
libility were no revealed verity, it would follow that a prayer, 
emphatically encouraged by the Church, is polluted by the 
presence of a deadly error which subverts that Church’s divinely 
given constitution. 

But lastly, look at the facts which at this moment are before 
the eyes of all. The question has been expressly raised, and 
what is the result? Hardly one bishop can be found in 
Catholic Christendom, who has ventured to hint a doubt, 
that Pontifical infallibility is a revealed dogma; the vast 
majority of bishops press earnestly for its definition; the Holy 
Father himself, graciously acceding to their petition, has 
ordered a schema for the purpose to be drawn up and pre- 
sented. The whole Ecclesia Docens then has declared, by the 
official acts of her various constituent members, that Christ 
promised and revealed the infallibility of S. Peter’s successors. 

We repeat therefore our proposition. No one, we maintain, 
who will advert duly to facts, who is able to understand their 
bearing, and who will look them steadily in the face, can— 
without intolerable disrespect to the Ecclesia Docens,—allow a 
moment’s doubt to possess his mind, that Christ endowed the 
Supreme Pontiff with doctrinal infallibility. Nor can we omit our 
expression of regret, that an incidental word in our last number 
can have led a most zealous and edifying priest, who has written in 
the “Tablet,” to have questioned the unhesitating and unqualified 
character of our conviction. We hold in fact with the greatest 
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confidence, that the implicit belief in Papal infallibility has 
been from the first the Church’s one bond of doctrinal unity ; and 
that if (per impossibile) that belief were to disappear, the whole 
fabric of dogma would collapse and fall into ruins.* 

And here, before going further, we will speak briefly on a 
cognate question which has been episodically raised. It has 
been asserted,—not only by Dr. Déllinger, whose opinion on 
such a subject would be entirely destitute of weight—but by 
temperate and thoughtful persons, that the Pope could not 
by his own authority impose on Catholics the obligation 
of accepting Pontifical infallibility as a dogma of the Faith. 
We have been greatly surprised at this opinion. We must 
maintain, as not only undeniable but as manifest on the surface, 
that supposing Pius IX. were to publish such a definition of 
faith, no Catholics could decline the dogma, except on some 


* Mr. Nary, if we rightly understand his letter, greatly propends to 
the Ultramontane dogma, but is much impressed by one particular diffi- 
culty. That difficulty is founded on the circumstance, that bishops are in the 
habit of signing conciliar decrees with the words “definiens subscripsi” ; 
words which Mr. Nary considers not easily reconcilable with the supposition, 
that an infallible definition can have already been put forth by a Pope. We 
will not attempt here to discuss the general question, in what sense the 
hishops can be considered to decide as judges on a matter, which the Pope may 
have already infallibly determined ; for to do so adequately would require an 
mg article. We will only consider the particular question raised by Mr. 
Nary. 

And first we will point out negatively, that precisely the same difficulty 
remains under any phase of Gallicanism. Whatever shade of Gallicanism be 
adopted, it will still remain true, that bishops from time to time abandon 
their own independent judgment in deference to the preponderating majority 
of their brethren. Such a bishop therefore, when he writes “definiens sub- 
seripsi,” by no means implies that his own independent judgment has led 
him to concur with the definition ; and no such sense therefore legitimately 
attaches to the words. 

Nor, we think, is it at all difficult to understand their signification, 
even as regards a doctrine which the Pope may have already de- 
fined. They express the sense in which, and the purpose for which, each 
bishop subscribes. A number of persons might imaginably subscribe a dog- 
matic document, for the mere purpose of expressing their personal concur- 
rence with it. But in the present instance it is otherwise. Each bishop 
declares in effect : “ By subscribing this definition, I declare myself united 
with my brethren, as a member of the Ecclesia Docens, in enforcing this as 
the Church’s Rule of Faith.” 

There is a fact noticed in our present number, which throws much light 
on what we have said. A certain condemnation of Honorius was pronounced 
in the Acts, as distinct from the Definition, of the Sixth Council ; and the 
bishops present subscribed their names to the condemnation. But it was 
only in subscribing the Definition that each bishop used the words “ definicus 
subscripsi” ; and it was only the Definition therefore, which was intended by 
the bishops as an irreformable Rule of Faith to the Church. 
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ground which would be quite equally valid against their 
remaining Catholics at this moment. 

We are to suppose the case, that Pius IX. issued a dogmatic 
Bull or other authentic Act, setting forth certain propositions 
on the subject, and declaring that all who do not believe them 
make shipwreck concerning the Faith and fall from Catholic 
unity. To give our opponents every advantage, we will further 
suppose that some twenty or thirty bishops refuse to accept the 
dogma thus defined; and also that they act in concert, and set up 
a new ecclesiastical society which they jointly govern. On his side 
of course, the Pontiff gives jurisdiction to certain other bishops 
who, in subjection to him, govern the dioceses heretofore ruled 
by the recalcitrants. Plainly the notes of the one Catholic 
Church would remain on such a supposition precisely the same 
that they are now, in pointing to that society which is governed 
by the Pope. The new society could not possibly claim to be 
the one infallible teacher, authorized and inspired by Christ. 
The fact would still remain precisely as it is, that there is one 
and one only existing corporate society, which professes to be 
lineally descended from, and simply identical with, the Church 
of the Apostles. Every reason which now justly convinces men 
that they are bound to become members of the communion 
united with the Holy See, would be quite equally cogent in the 
supposed case. But to become members of that communion, 
requires that they shall believe with divine faith all the dogmata 
therein enforced as de fide Catholici; one of which (by hypo- 
thesis) would be expressed in certain propositions concerning 
Pontifical Infallibility. Sufficient proof therefore would be 
offered to all men, that they are obliged by Christ’s law to accept 
those propositions with divine faith. Q. E. D. 

In fact, if the extremely improbable case be imagined that 
violence were offered to the Vatican Council by some civil 
government, we should not be at all surprised at this speculative 
inquiry becoming practical. Pius IX. knows at this moment, 
that a large majority of the Episcopate considers a definition of 
Papal infallibility to be not only opportune but necessary. If 
the kingdoms of this world chose by their violent interference 
to make its conciliar definition impossible, nothing would be 
more obvious than that Pius IX. should use the infallible 
authority which he knows to be vested in him by Christ, for 
the purpose of saving Christ’s Church at so critical a moment. 

This little discussion however has been, as we said, episo- 
dical; and we are now to consider the second question, on 
which Catholic controversy has recently turned. It has been 
urged by some, that Catholic writers take too much on them- 
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selves in earnestly petitioning for a definition; because that by 
such petition they in fact dictate to the Council. Now undoubt- 
edly, if a dictatorial tone towards the Council had been assumed 
by any Catholic,—if any one had implied by his language that 
he should consider the assembled bishops to fail in their duty 
did they not publish the definition he desired—for such a 
Catholic we should have no defence to offer. But nothing of 
the kind can reasonably be alleged. Catholics have supplicated 
the Council, but they have not affected to dictate its course. 
The whole argument therefore, if it means anything, means 
this; that by the mere fact of earnestly supplicating the 
Council to take a particular course, a Catholic by implica- 
tion represents his own opinion to be more trustworthy 
than the judgment of the Council. But surely such an 
argument will not hold for a moment. No one objects 
(quite the contrary) against men supplicating God fgr what 
they believe to be a great spiritual blessing; how then can 
any one reasonably object against men supplicating a Council 
in the same sense? Catholics do not in the latter case, any 
more than in the former, presume to place their own judgment 
in competition with that of the Authority to which they appeal : 
they do but humbly represent thejr existing earnest desire. 
And surely there is every reason in the present case, why 
those however humble, who desire the definition, should loudly 
express their feeling. The very issue now debated at Rome 
turns on opportuneness; and the question of opportuneness 
indubitably depends in greater or less degree on the desire of 
the faithful. No doubt it might very easily happen, that 
Catholics should dislike the remedy which alone is suitable to 
their disease; and that the Church therefore should disregard 
their wishes, in her jealous anxiety for their interests. Still a 
strong additional argument for opportuneness is presented, in 
proportion as that course which is otherwise the more salutary 
should also happen to be the more popular. So far from consider- 
ing this fact of little account, Pius [X., when deliberating on the 
definition of 1854, expressly charged the bishops to inform him as 
to the desire of such definition entertained by the faithful. And 
yet there is much more reason now than there was then, for the 
pious laity speaking out. Malcontents are not slow in threateuing 
the Council with all sorts of opposition from civil governments ; 
and in holding up “ in terrorem ” the alleged unpopularity, which 
“extreme measures” are forsooth to carry in their train. 
““When bad men conspire, good men must combine” ; and when 
lovers of the world proclaim themselves in force, lovers of the 
truth are called on to exhibit their numbers and their strength. 
It is of much importance that the bishops should know on whom 
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they can thoroughly depend; and we are most grateful there- 
fore to such admirable journals as the ‘“ Tablet,” the “ Unita,” 
the “ Bien Public,” the “ Univers,” the ‘“ Monde,” for their 
emphatic and repeated testimony to the strong wishes of that 
portion of the Catholic flock which they respectively represent. 
“The Messenger of the Sacred Heart ” in its February number 
speaks still more emphatically in the same sense. 


But will not the definition of Papal Infallibility sow division among the 
faithful, and lead them to think that hitherto the Church has been defect- 
ively and imperfectly constituted ? Strange is it that men who have such 
opportunities of knowing the actual tendencies of Catholics should be subject 
to such fears! Surely, if ever the common persuasion of the faithful, the con- 
sensus fidelium, be an index to the mind and tradition of the Church,—and 
Pius IX. in solemnly promulgating the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
disdained not to allege this universal consent as one of the great proofs of 
this doctrine,—we find the same mark stamped no less plainly on the truth we 
are defending. Universal suffrage has never been used in the Church as a 
means of settling questions of belief; but should the Council choose to 
appeal to an immense “ plébiscite” of the Christian people and to put to the 
vote the question of Papal Infallibility, there is scarcely one in a thousand 
Catholics, faithful to their baptismal engagements, that would not give an 
affirmative vote. Besides, the hundreds of thousands of handbills containing 
the vow of believing in the Pope’s Infallibility which we are blamed for having 
circulated,—could they have been so easily and speedily spread abroad 
throughout Christendom, if this belief were not in unison with the deepest 
and most universal instincts of “the pious faithful”? Let the gainsayers of 
Infallibility try to circulate a vow in the opposite sense, and how many 
Catholics will be found ready to bind themselves to defend, even to the 
shedding of their blood, the belief in the Pope’s fallibility ? * 


We have not written this for the purpose of defending ourselves; 
because our readers may perhaps have noticed the great reserve 
with which we have throughout spoken on the subject. See 
e.g. our last number, pp. 222—224. Indeed our previous reserve 





* F. Newman regards certain persons, who have earnestly solicited a 
definition, as constituting “an insolent and aggressive faction.” We have 
the profoundest personal respect for F. Newman; and we feel moreover 
keenly, how imperishable is the gratitude which is due to him from all 
Catholics for his signal services to the Church : but we must protest with 
our whole spirit against this description, as utterly unfounded and in the 
highest degree unjust. If such a phrase is to be used at all, it is applicable 
to the supporters of F. Gratry, and much more to those of Dr. Dollinger and 
Janus, rather than to those who have defended the truth against such factious 
and turbulent assailants. 

In fairness however to F. Newman, we must entreat our readers to bear 
in mind that the expression occurs in a strictly confidential letter. Writers 
of all parties speak much more unguardedly in private communications than 
in public disquisitions. 
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may be used as an objection to our present argument; and we 
may be asked—if open speaking be indeed so great a duty— 
why we did not ourselves practise it. We shall be able to make 
our general meaning clearer, if we reply to this supposed 
objection. 

The humblest Catholic, we have urged, may without any 
appearance of presumption supplicate the Council, as he may 
supplicate God, for what he accounts a great spiritual blessing. 
He may most laudably do this, so long as his prayer implies a 
condition ; so long as he holds entirely ‘under correction ” 
his judgment on the reality of that blessing. But if 
the humblest Catholic expresses what purports to be merely 
his private judgment, before all things it is necessary that what 
he expresses should de his private judgment. Now, to speak 
frankly, our own private judgment did not altogether coincide 
with what we understood to be the general drift of the 
“ Tablet ”; and as the very last thing we wished was to promote 
any disunion among advocates of the good cause, our only 
refuge was comparative silence. At present however, for 
reasons which we shall give, we do not see that there is any 
danger of disunion from our explicitly stating what we mean. 
We will say therefore, that while we most heartily agree with 
the writers of the “Tablet” in earnestly supplicating the 
Council to perform thoroughly its great ‘work of doctrinal 
* nacification and illumination,”’—we have never been able to 
understand how such a work would be accomplished by a 
mere assent to their petition, We have never been able to 
understand, we say, how the necessary work would be sufficiently 
accomplished by a. definition, which should merely speak on the 
‘subject ” of infallibility ; which should merely declare that, so 
Jar as the Church possesses infallibility, that infallibility resides 
in the Pope speaking ex cathedri. We will proceed to explain 
our meaning. 

The great doctrinal evil—so it seems to us—which now 
afflicts the Church, is this. In the normal state of things, 
certain questions are admitted by all Catholics to be closed, 
and the rest are admitted by all Catholics to be open: or in 
other words all Catholics are agreed as to what those doctrines 
are, which Catholics as such are certainly obliged to embrace. 
This is now very far from being the case. Very many—we 
ourselves are among the number—are confident that all Catholics 
are bound (materially at least) under pain of mortal sin to hold 
various doctrines, which other sincere and piously disposed 
Catholics overtly reject. Nor can it possibly be said that these 
doctrines are of subordinate importance: for among them 
several are included, the contradictories of which have been 
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enumerated by the Ecclesia Docens as among “ the principal 
errors of our most unhappy age.” It is sometimes argued 
indeed, that here is no great practical evil, because “ lex dubia 
non obligat.” But this is to misapprehend our allegation. 
Very many Catholics account various doctrinal “ leges”’ as not 
“dubiz ” but “ certe”, which other well-intentioned Catho- 
lics deny to be “leges” at all. Take e.g. the obligation of 
avoiding all the errors condemned in the Syllabus: is this or is 
it not a “lex certa”? If it is not, then no certain obligation 
is imposed on Catholics of avoiding “ the chief errors of our 
age.’ On the other hand if this obligation is a “ lex certa,” 
then you have the indubitable fact, that various loyally inten- 
tioned Catholics think themselves at liberty to set at nought a 
“lex certa.” Or (to put the same thing otherwise) various 
loyally intentioned Catholics think themselves at liberty to 
embrace and advocate certain tenets, which the Ecclesia 
Docens has declared to be pregnant with danger to faith 
and morals. Surely this is so serious an evil, that nothing 
except its actual presence among us could blind us to its 
grievous results. 

But how would this gravest doctrinal calamity of our time 
be remedied, by a mere definition that the Pope is infallible 
apart from the Episcopate? On the one hand the Syllabus has 
been as fully sanctioned by the bishops as by the Pope himself: 
on the other hand several of those who deny its infallibility, 
admit nevertheless, that whatever infallibility the Church pos- 
sesses at all, is possessed by the Pope. Archbishop Manning 
testifies—as we quoted in our last number (p. 215)—that 
among “some” who “hold the infallibility of the Pope” in 
definitions of faith, there is nevertheless ‘‘ an animus of oppo- 
sition to the Acts of the Holy See in matters ouéside the 
Faith.” 

So far as circumstances enable us to judge, we are in all this 
but following the mind of the large majority among the assembled 
Fathers. No signs whatever would lead one to suppose that 
the very idea has occurred to them, of declaring indeed the 
Pope’s infallibility in definitions of faith, but of being silent as 
to any further infallibility. Mgr. Dechamps e.g. in his letter to 
Mgr. Dupanloup, quotes incidentally (p. 18) the inaccurate 
expression of a previous theologian, who seems (so far as his 
words go) to limit the Pope’s infallibility within the narrow 
sphere of testifying revealed dogmata. But the Archbishop at 
once appends a note, reminding his readers of those “ divine 
truths ” definable by a Pope, which are not contained in the 
Deposit explicitly or implicitly, but which are “essentially and 
inseparably bound un” therewith. "Then further, two principal 
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proposals (to mention no others) for the definition of Pontifical 
infallibility have been made public ; and we print them both in 
our present number. Now it is observable that both these docu- 
ments adduce, in behalf of the doctrine which their writers desire 
to be defined, the address signed by so many bishops at Rome in 
the year 1867. But this address declares in effect, that Pius IX. 
has frequently spoken ex cathedra when he has spoken, not for the 
purpose of testifying the Deposit, but for the purpose of protecting 
it. It declares moreover that he has spoken ex cathedra often 
since their former address to him; nay, that his “ mouth has 
never been silent” in condemning ex cathedra successive errors.* 
We would entreat our readers to look back at the comments we 
made on this address in Oct. 1867, pp. 528—5382.+ 

If then we might be allowed in conclusion to address our 
own humble supplication to the Council, we should heartily 
indeed join with the “Tablet” in entreating the assembled 
Fathers to define unmistakably the revealed dogma of Pon- 
tifical infallibility. But we should entreat them with no 
less earnestness, to declare fully and precisely the Church’s 
doctrine on those various questions as to the mutual rela- 
tion of Church and State, which are raised in France by 
such Catholics as Falloux and Cochin; to explain what 
view Catholics are obliged to hold on the inspiration of 
Scripture; to make quite clear what are the philosophical 
errors which a Catholic thinker is required to avoid, and 
within what limits philosophical opinion is free; to define the 
extent of the Church’s infallibility ; to throw some general 
light on the tests of an ex cathedr& Pontifical Act; and lastly 
to lay down expressly the kind and degree of interior assent, 
due to those Roman doctrinal utterances which are not 
strictly ex cathedra, whether they issue from the Holy Father 
or from Pontifical Congregations.{ At the same time, in all 
sincerity, we add this protestation. If, when the Council shall 
freely and without external pressure have gone through its 

* Yet a distinguished French Catholic has recently said that ex cathedra 


judgments are rare / 

+ The alleged schemata, which have found their way into the newspapers, 
are most express on the extent of the Church’s and of the Pope’s infailibility. 
But there can be no certainty that they are genuine ; and if they are, they 
must have been obtained by some gross breach of trust. We have therefore 
thought it best not to build any argument on them in the text. 

~ While our Number is passing through the press, “the “Civilta” for 
April 2 has arrived before its time. We observe (p. 85) that the writers 
wish more had been said in the present controversy concerning the “ object ” 
of infallibility. The “ Civilta” considers that certain Ultramontane authors 
“speak inaccurately ” on the matter and make “excessive restrictions and 
polemical concessions” on the extent of Pontifical infallibility. 
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prescribed task, we were to find that in every particular it has 
acted in direct opposition to our humble desires,—the one infer- 
ence which we should deduce from that circumstance would be, 
that our notions of what is desirable have been fundamentally 
mistaken from first to last. 

But there is undoubtedly one broad distinction, between the 
question of Pontifical infallibility and all others. It is this and 
nothing else, which at the present moment gives a stand-point 
to bad Catholics, soi-disant Catholics, and avowed non-Catholics, 
in their united assault against the Church. We are very far 
indeed from meaning to imply, that there are not many excel- 
lent Catholics who deprecate the definition; we only say that 
it is also deprecated by those classes which we have mentioned. 
Our remark then is this. Ifa definition of Pontifical infalli- 
bility were withholden by the Council, acting freely and under 
no impulse of external pressure ;—we should certainly take for 
granted, that the Church’s highest good is best consulted by no 
definition being given. Yet it still remains obvious and un- 
deniable that, on such a supposition, her ultimate interests 
would only be promoted, at the cost of giving a temporary 
enthusiastic triumph to her bitterest and most insulting 
enemies. For more reasons than one, our own confident 
expectation is that God will order events otherwise. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS. 


HERE are several documents this quarter, which our readers 
will be glad that we place on somewhat more permanent 
record than is supplied by a weekly journal. We begin with the 
translation of a Letter addressed by the Holy Father to F. 
Ramiére, 8.J.; which affords another instance of the severity 
with which he invariably censures the “ liberties ” of 789, when 
advocated as principles. 


To our well-beloved son Henry Ramicre, priest of the Society of Jesus. 
Pius IX. Pope. 
Well-beloved son, health and apostolic benediction. 


A great number of peoples in the present day experience the bitterness of 
having abandoned the Lord, and of having shaken off the sweet yoke of His 
law. Would to God they might repent and enter into themselves ; with 
this wisdom they would regain every blessing. 

Unhappily they will not understand, that it is not in the power of man to 
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establish society on any other foundation than that laid down by its Divine 
Author: and they labour with their whole strength to destroy this founda- 
tion ; imagining that the progress and perfect happiness of society can only 
result, from the substitution of their false systems for this divine basis. 
They therefore give for basis to the social edifice certain supposed liberties, of 
which they need only call to mind the origin, the perverse nature, and the 
unhappy results, to understand that all their efforts must inevitably end in 
ruin, in revolutions, in shameful servitude, and in the most frightful evils. 

Accordingly, having perceived from the contents of some of the chapters 
in the book entitled “ Roman Doctrines on Liberalism, considered from the 
point of view of Christian Dogma and social well-being,” that you have care- 
fully treated this matter—We congratulate you on the freedom and courage 
with which you have elucidated truths, rejected by a great number, but abso- 
lutely necessary for the correcting of intellectual errors, and for the preventing 
of the greatest evils. If it cannot be hoped that your work will open the 
eyes of the blind and of their blind guides, We augur at least that it will 
enlighten those whose eyes are dim, and improve the vision even of the clear- 
sighted. 

With this volume you have offered Us another, for which We are equally 
grateful *: one in which you refute a widely-spread work. You have seized 
the author’s own weapons ; and have made him do battle to himself so suc- 
cessfully, that he has saved his adversaries the trouble of destroying an edifice, 
which you have forced him to demolish with his own hands. 

We therefore give you with tender affection Our apostolic benediction as a 
sign of Our paternal goodwill, and as a pledge of divine favours. 

Given at Rome the 22nd of January, 1870, the twenty-fourth year of Our 
Pontificate. 


We proceed to give in the original the two principal pro- 
posals which have been submitted to the Vatican Council, for a 
definition of Pontifical infallibility :— 


I. 


A Sacré CUicumenicd Synodo Vaticani infrascripti Patres humillime 
instanterque flagitant, ut apertis omnemque dubitandi locum excluden- 
tibus verbis sancire velit supremam, ideoque ab errore immunem, esse 
Romani Pontificis auctoritatem, quum in rebus fidet et morum ea statuit 
ac precipit, que ab omnibus christifidelibus credenda et tenenda, queve 
rejicienda et damnanda sint. 


RATIONES OB QUAS HAC PROPOSITIO OPPORTUNA ET 
NECESSARIA CENSETUR. 


Romani Pontificis, beati Petri Apostoli successoris, in universam Christi 
Ecclesiam jurisdictionis, adeoque etiam supremi magisterii primatus in 
sacris Scripturis aperte docetur. 





* “Les Contradictions de Mgr. Maret, par le P. Ramiére.” 
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Universalis et constans Ecclesie traditio tum factis, tum sanctorum 
Patrum effatis, tum plurimorum Conciliorum etiam cecumenicorum et 
agendi et loquendi ratione, docet, Romani Pontificis judicia de fidei 
morumque doctrina irreformabilia esse. 

Consentientibus Grecis et Latinis, in Concilio II. Lugdunensi admissa 
professio fidei est, in qua declaratur: ‘‘Subortas de fide controversias 
debere Romani Pontificis judicio definiri.” In Florentiné itidem cecu- 
menica Synodo definitum est: ‘ Romanum Pontificem esse verum Christi 
Vicarium, totiusque Ecclesie caput, et omnium Christianorum patrem et 
doctorem ; et ipsi, in beato, Petro, pascendi regendi ac gubernandi univer- 
salem Ecclesiam a Domino nostro Jesu Christo plenam potestatem traditam 
esse.” Ipsa quoque sana ratio docet, neminem stare posse in fidei com- 
munione cum Ecclesia Catholica, qui ejus capiti non consentiat, quum ne 
cogitatione quidem Ecclesiam a suo capite separare liceat. 

Attamen fuerunt atque adhucdum sunt, qui, Catholicorum nomine 
gloriantes, eoque etiam ad infirmorum in fide perniciem abutentes, docere 
preesumant, eam sufficere submissionem erga Romani Pontificis aucto- 
ritatem, qua ejus de fide moribusque decreta obsequioso, ut aiunt, silentio, 
sine interno mentis assensu, vel provisorie tantum usquedum de Ecclesize 
assensu vel dissensu constiterit, suscipiantur. 

Hacce porro perversa doctrina Romani Pontificis auctoritatem subverti, 
fidei unitatem dissipari, erroribus campum amplissimum aperiri tempusque 
late serpendi tribui, nemo non videt. 

Quare Episcopi, catholic veritatis custodes et vindices, his potissimum 
temporibus connisi sunt, ut supremam Apostolice Sedis docendi auc- 
toritatem synodalibus presertim decretis et communibus testimoniis 
tuerentur. 

Quo evidentius vero catholica veritas predicabatur, eo vehementius, 
tam libellis quam ephemeridibus, nuperrime impugnata est, ut catholicus 
populus contra sanam doctrinam commoveretur, ipsaque Vaticana Synodus 
ab ea definienda absterreretur. 

Quare, si antea de opportunitate istius doctrine in hoc Gicumenico Con- 
cilio pronuntiande a pluribus dubitari adhuc potuit, nunc eam definire 
necessarium prorsus videtur. Catholica enim doctrina iisdem plane argu- 
mentis denuo impetitur, quibus olim homines, proprio judicio condemnati, 
adversus eam utebantur; quibus, si urgeantur, ipse Romani Pontificis 
primatus Ecclesiaque infallibilitas pessumdatur ; et quibus seepe deterrima 
convicia contra Apostolicam Sedem admiscentur. Immo acerbissimi catho- 
licee doctrine impugnatores, licet Catholicos se dicant, affirmare non 
erubescunt, Florentinam Synodum, supremam Romani Pontificis aucto- 
ritatem luculentissime profitentem, cecumenicam non fuisse. 

Si igitur Concilium Vaticanum, adeo provocatum, taceret et catholice 
doctrine testimonium dare negligeret, tune catholicus populus de vera 
doctrina reapse dubitare inciperet ; neoterici autem gloriantes assererent, 
Concilium ob argumenta ab ipsis allata siluisse. Quinimmo silentio hoc 
semper abuterentur, ut Apostolice Sedis judiciis et decretis circa fidem et 
mores palam obedientiam negarent, contendentes quod Romanus Pontifex 
in ejusmodi judiciis ferendis falli potuerit. 
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Publicum itaque rei christiane bonum postulare videtur, ut Sacro- 
sanctum Concilium Vaticanum, Florentinum decretum de Romano Pon- 
tifice denuo profitens et uberius explicans, apertis omnemque dubitandi 
locum precludentibus verbis sancire velit, supremam ideoque ab errore 
immunem esse ejusdem Romani Pontificis auctoritatem, quum in rebus 
fidei et morum ea statuit ac precipit, que ab omnibus christifidelibus 
credenda et tenenda, queeve rejicienda et damnanda sint. 

Non desunt quidem qui existiment, a catholica hac veritate sancienda 
abstinendum esse, ne schismatici atque heretici longius ab Ecclesia 
arceantur. Sed in primis catholicus populus jus habet, ut ab Gécumenica 
Synodo doceatur, quid in re tam gravi et tam improbe nuper impugnata 
credendum sit, ne simplices et incautos multorum animos perniciosus 
error tandem corrumpat. Idcirco etiam Lugdunenses et Tridentini Patres 
rectam doctrinam stabiliendam esse censuerunt, etsi schismatici et heeretici 
offenderentur. Qui si sincera mente veritatem queerant, non absterre- 
buntur sed allicientur, dum ipsis ostenditur, quo potissimum fundamento 
Catholic Ecclesiz unitas et firmitas nitatur. Si qui autem, vera doctrina 
ab CEcumenico Concilio definita, ab Ecclesia deficerent, hi numero pauci 
et jamdudum in fide naufragi sunt, pretextum solummodo querentes, quo 
externa etiam actione ab Ecclesia se eximant, quam interno sensu jam 
deseruisse palam ostendunt. Hi sunt, qui catholicum populum continuo 
turbare non abhorruerunt, et a quorum insidiis Vaticana Synodus fideles 
Ecclesiz filios tueri debebit. Catholicus enimvero populus, semper edoctus 
et assuetus Apostolicis Romani Pontificis decretis plenissimum mentis et 
oris obsequium exhibere, Vaticani Concilii sententiam de ejusdem suprema 
et ab errore immuni auctoritate leeto fidelique animo excipiet. 


APPENDIX 


Novissimarum Provincialium Synodorum et communis Episcoporum Sen- 
tentia de supremdé et ab errore immuni Romani Pontificis in rebus 
fidet et morum Auctoritate. 


1. Concilium provinciale Coloniense, anno 1860 celebratum, cui, preter 
eminentissimum Cardinalem et Archiepiscopum Coloniensem, Joannem de 
Geissel, quinque subscripserunt Episcopi, diserte docet : ‘‘ Ipse (Romanus 
Pontifex) est omnium Christianorum pater et doctor, cujus in fidei que- 
stionibus per se irreformabile est judicium.” 

2. Episcupi in Concilio provinciali U/trajectensi anno 1865 congregati 
apertissime edicunt : “‘ (Romani Pontificis) judicium in iis, que ad fidem 
moresque spectant, infallibile esse, indubitanter retinemus.” 

3. Concilium provinciale Pragense, anno 1860 celebratum, cui cum 
Eminentissimo Cardinali et Archiepiscopo Friderico De Schwarzenberg, 
quatuor alii Episcopi definientes subscripserunt, titulo “De Primatu 
Romani Pontificis,” hee statuit : “ Rejicimus porro errorem illorum, qui 
alicubi Ecclesiam Catholicam existere posse autumant absque unitatis 
vinculo cum Ecclesia Romana, “ in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, 
conservata est ea que est ab Apostolis traditio.” (S. Ireneus adv. Heres. 
1.3, c. 3, n. 2.) Sciens neminem, qui extra unionem capitis est, censeri 
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posse inter membra corporis Ecclesie, quam Dominus super Petrum 
fundavit et in ejus auctoritate solidavit. Confiteantur potius nobiscum et 
cum orthodoxis per orbem terrarum fidelium turmis sancte Romane 
Ecclesize Principatum et Pontificis Romani Primatum ; summa, qua decet, 
pietate nobiscum venerentur colantque Sanctissimum Dominum nostrum 
Pium, divina providentia Papam IX., ceu legitimum Principis Aposto- 
lorum successorem, Jesu Christi in terris Vicarium, supremum fidei 
doctorem et navis Christi gubernatorem, cui fidelissima obedientia animique 
assensus ab omnibus, qui ad ovile Christi pertinere volunt, prestetur. De- 
claramus et docemus, hanc Romani Pontificis auctoritatem a Christo 
Domino descendere, a nulla proin hominum potestate vel concessione pen- 
dere, atque omni tempore et in atrocissimis Romane Ecclesie afflictionibus 
perdurare illibatam, prout etiam in carceribus et martyriis beati Petri 
perduravit.” 

4. Concilium provinciale Colocense, anno 1860 celebratum, hee statuit : 
“Quemadmodum Petrus erat . . . doctrine fidei magister irrefragabilis, 
pro quo ipse Dominus rogavit ut non deficeret fides ejus . . .; pari modo 
legitimi ejus in cathedree Romane culmine successores .. . depositum 
fidei summo et irrefragabili oraculo custodiunt. . . . Unde propositiones 
cleri gallicani anno 1682 editas, quas jam pie memorize Georgius Archie- 
piscopus Strigoniensis una cum ceteris Hungarie Preesulibus eodem adhuc 
anno publice proscripsit, itidem rejicimus, proscribimus, atque cunctis 
Provincize hujus fidelibus interdicimus, ne eas legere vel tenere, multo 
minus docere, auderent.”’ 

5. Concilium plenarium Baltimorense, anno 1866 coactum, in decretis, 
quibus 44 Archiepiscopi et Episcopi subscripserunt, inter alia heec docet : 
“Viva et infallibilis auctoritas in ea tantum viget Ecclesia, que a 
Christo Domino supra Petrum, totius Ecclesie caput principem et pas- 
torem, cujus fidem nunquam defecturam promisit, edificata, suos legitimos 
semper habet Pontifices, sine intermissione ab ipso Petro ducentes originem, 
in ejus cathedra collocatos, et ejusdem etiam doctrine, dignitatis, honoris 
et potestatis hzredes et vindices. Et quoniam ubi Petrus ibi Ecclesia, ac 
Petrus per Romanum Pontificem loquitur et semper in suis successoribus 
vivit et judicium exercet ac preestat queerentibus fidei veritatem ; zdcirco 
divina eloquia eo plane sensu sunt accipienda, quem tenuit ac tenet hec Romana 
beatissimt Petri cathedra, que omnium Ecclesiarum mater et magistra, 
fidem a Christo Domino traditam integram inviolatamque semper servavit, 
eamque fideles edocuit, omnibus ostendens salutis semitam et incorrupte: veri- 
tatis doctrinam.” 

6. Concilium primum provinciale Westmonasteriense, anno 1852 
habitum, profitetur : ‘Cum Dominus noster adhortetur dicens : Attendite 
ad petram unde excisi estis; attendite ad Abraham, patrem vestrum : 
gequum est, nos, qui immediate ab Apostolica Sede fidem, sacerdotium, 
veramque religionem accepimus, eidem plus ceteris amoris et observantie 
vinculis adstringi. Fundamentum igitur vere et orthodoxe fidei ponimus, 
quod Dominus noster Jesus Christus ponere voluit inconcussum, scilicet Petri 
cathedram, totius orbis magistram et matrem, S. Romanam Ecclesiam. Quid- 
quid ab ipsd semel definitum est, eo ipso ratum et certum tenemus ; ipsius 
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traditiones, ritus, pios usus et omnes apostolicas constitutiones, disciplinam 
respicientes, toto corde amplectimur et veneramur. Summo denique 
Pontifici obedientiam et reverentiam, ut Christi Vicario, ex animo pro- 
fitemur, eique arctissime in catholica communione adheeremus.” 

7. Quingenti prope Episcopi, ex toto terrarum orbe ad agenda solemnia 
secularia Martyrii Sanctorum Petri et Pauli anno 1867 in hac alma Urbe 
congregati, minime dubitarunt, Supremum Pontificem Pium IX., hisce 
alloqui verbis : “ Petrum per os Pii locutum fuisse credentes, que ad cus- 
todiendum depositum a Te dicta, confirmata, prolata sunt, nos quoque 
dicimus, confirmamus, annunciamus, unoque ore atque animo rejicimus 
omnia, que divine fidei, saluti animarum, ipsi societatis humane bono 
adversa, Tu ipse reprobanda ac rejicienda judicasti. Firmum enim menti 
nostre est alteque defixum, quod Patres Florentini in decreto unionis 
definierunt: Romanum Pontificem Christi Vicarium totius Ecclesie 
caput et omnium Christianorum patrem et doctorem exsistere.” 


II. 
SCHEMA 


Pro InFAtirBinitaTeE Romantr Ponrtirictis ex principiis jam ab Ecclesia 
universa receptis logice clareque definienda. 

















In ipso capite de Romano Pontifice, damnatis primo loco erroribus contra 
ejus Primatum, hee et similia, si placeat, adjungi poterunt: 





1. Omnino reprobamus eorum temeritatem, qui a summi Pontificis 
supremis judiciis ad Concilium Cicumenicum appellare audent. 

2. Deinde prorsus damnamus perversas corum cavillationes qui dicere 
audent, externum quidem obsequium, non autem internum mentis cor- 
disque assensum Romani Pontificis judiciis esse preestandum. 

3. Insuper omnino improbamus eorum loquendi et docendi rationem, 
qui temeraria quadam et preepostera divisione inter coetum Episcoporum 
et summum Pontificem excogitata, disputant uter eorum videatur esse 
major, et sic caput a corpore, Petrum ab Ecclesia, distrahere et sejungere 
conantur: quasi fratrum coetus, quos Petrus etiam in successoribus suis 
confirmat ut jubetur, posset unquam ab Illo desciscere, cujus fides ex 
Christi promissione nunquam deficiet ; aut iis qui a Petro docendi sunt et 
confirmandi, Ipsum contra docere et confirmare liceret. 

4, Neque minus reprobandam judicamus illorum sententiam et agendi 
rationem, qui, ut errores a Romano Pontifice damnatos in vulgus diffundere 
liberius valeant, dictitare non verentur, verum sensum librorum, ex quibus 
damnate hujusmodi propositiones excerpte sunt, a Pontifice haud rite in- 
tellectum fuisse. 




















Que quidem omnia illustrantur confirmanturque ab eis que sequuntur. 





1. Atque ita quidem sentire se luculenter testatus est totius fere catholici 
orbis Episcopatus nuperrime Rome congregatus, dum summum Pontificem 
feliciter regnantem preclaris hisce verbis allocutus est: “Non enim 
unquam obticuit os tuum. Tu cternas veritates annunciare, Tu seculi 
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errores naturalem supernaturalemque rerum ordinem atque ipsa ecclesias- 
tice civilisque potestatis fundamenta subvertere minitantes Apostolici 
eloquii gladio configere, Tu caliginem novarum doctrinarum pravitate 
mentibus offusam dispellere, Tu que necessaria ac salutaria sunt tum 
singulis hominibus, tum Christiane familise, tum civili societati, intrepide, 
effari, suadere, commendare supremi Tui ministerii es arbitratus: ut 
tandem cuncti assequantur quid hominem Catholicum tenere, servare, ac 
profiteri oporteat. Pro qua eximia cura maximas Sanctitati Tue gratias 
agimus, habituri sumus sempiternas; Petrumque per os Pii locutum cre- 
dentes, que ad custodiendum depositum a Te dicta, confirmata, prolata 
sunt, nos quoque dicimus, confirmamus, annunciamus ; unoque ore atque 
animo rejicimus omnia, que divine fidei, saluti animarum, ipsi societatis 
humane bono adversa, Tu ipse reprobanda ac rejicienda judicasti.’”’* 

2. Nam “ viva et infallibilis auctoritas in ea tantum viget Ecclesia, que a 
Christo Domino super Petrum, totius Ecclesice caput principem et pastorem, 
cujus fidem nunquam defuturam promisit, wdificata, suos legitimos semper 
habet Pontifices, sine intermissione ab ipso Petro ducentes originem, in ejus 
cathedra collocatos, et ejusdem etiam doctrine, dignitatis, honoris, ac 
potestatis heredes et vindices. Et quoniam ubi Petrus ibi Ecclesiat, ac 
Petrus per Romanum Pontificem loquitur,t et semper in suis successori- 
bus vivit et judicium exercet,§ ac prastat querentibus fidei veritatem ;]|| 
idcirco divina eloquia eo plane sensu sunt accipienda, quem tenuit ac tenet 
hee Romana beatissimi Petri cathedra, que omnium Ecclesiarum mater 
et magistra,§ fidem, a Christo Domino traditam, integram inviolatamque 
semper servavit, eamque fideles edocuit, omnibus ostendens salutis semitam 
et incorrupte veritatis doctrinam.”** 


Rationes ob quas schema supra propositum magis expedire creditur. 


I. Primo sperari tuto potest, fore ut hujusmodi schema Patribus quas 
universis magis arrideat, et eorum unanimi fere suffragio confirmetur. Con- 
tinet enim certa et inconcussa doctrine catholicee principia, jam in universa 
Ecclesia recepta, queque agnoscunt et profitentur omnes, paucis exceptis, 
quorum numerus adeo exiguus est ut ejus nulla ratio habenda videatur. 

II. Plena hee Patrum omnium (vel saltem fere omnium) consensio 
non solum expedit, sed omnino postulari videtur, quando agitur de capite 
doctrine definiendo: preesertim in re tanti momenti; que sane nemine 
(si id fieri possit) dissentiente definiri deberet. 

III. Hoc autem tempore ejusmodi unanimitas summopere necessaria 
videtur, ob voces in vulgus sparsas et ubique creditas, quibus magna inter 





* Responsio Espiscoporum ad SS. D. N. Allocutionem, in solemn. szec. 
Martyrii SS. Petri et Pauli, die 1 julii 1867 ; cui Responsioni subscripse- 
runt quingenti fere Episcopi. 

+ S. Ambrosius in Ps, XL. t Concil. Chalced., act. Il. 

Synodus Ephes., act. IIT. 
S. Petrus Chrysol., in Epist. ad Eutych. 

{ Concil. Trid. sess. VII. de Bapt. 

** SS. D. N. Epistola Encycl., 9 novemb. 1846, a Concilio Balti- 
morensi Plenario II. relata, in Decreto de Hierarchia, cap. II. p. 42, 43. 
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Patres hac de re discordia esse perhibetur. Unanimis Patrum definitio 
hostibus nostris sic temere gloriantibus os penitus obstrueret, et maximam 
Ecclesize Dei eedificationem pareret. Profecto satis hostium externorum 
habemus, quin in ipsis Ecclesize castris nova dissidia excitemus, vel ullo 
modo fovere videamur. 

IV. Propositus implicite definiendi modus, quamvis sit indirectus, 
videtur tamen tum vi tum simplicitate prestare. Clarior enim est, ac 
plura forsan continet, quam definitio formalis et explicita. Heec enim 
plures eavillandi locos theologis suppeditabit. Disceptabitur perpetuo 
inter eos, quando et quibus rerum adjunctis Romanus Pontifex omnes 
Christifideles allocutus fuisse, et infallibile judicium protulisse, credendus 
sit. Indecise adhuc manebunt omnes ille questiones, etiam inter piis- 
simos Pontificiz infallibilitatis propugnatores hactenus agitate, de persona 
Pontificis docentis publica et privata, de vera locutionis ex Cathedré 
significatione, de rebus que ad fidem moresque vere spectant. Immo 
violentius forsan erumpent hujusmodi questiones, et longe majore animi 
contentione pertractabuntur. 

V. In proposito autem definiendi Schemate nulla fit nullaque requiritur 
distinetio expressa ; nam inerrantiam Romani Pontificis cum Ecclesize 
ipsius infallibilitate intime conjungit, eamque veluti logicam ipsius 
Primatus sequelam et veluti corollarium exhibet, adeo ut tam late pateat 
iisdemque limitibus contineatur ac ipsa Ecclesie infallibilitas ipseque 
divinitus constitutus Primatus ; quee quidem fidei principia jam ab Eccle- 
sie ipsius primordiis satis fixa et determinata sunt. Hujusmodi igitur 
definiendi ratione, ansa nulla prebetur sive theologis, sive fidelibus, dubi- 
tandi aut cavillandi circa jussa et decreta S. Pontificis, cujus sapientissimo 
consilio, dum pascit tam agnos quam oves, sicut decet filios erga Patrem, 
omnia reverenter et amanter relinquuntur dirimenda. 

Vi. Demum hee definiendi ratio, dum fixa quedam et immota prin- 
cipia ubique recepta asserit, simul hoc commodi habet, ut non solum 
Christianis omnibus infallibilem in fidei morumque rebus, nullo dubitandi 
vel cavillandi loco relicto, credendi et agendi normam proponat, sed etiam 
futurorum precipue temporum bono prospiciat. Formalis vero definitio, 
cum vi sua ad omnia etiam retroacta secula protenderetur, facile universum 
histori ecclesiastice campum totumque Bullarium Theologorum cavilla- 
tionibus et hzreticorum impiorumque adversus Romanos Pontifices crimi- 
nationibus, jam feré sopitis, aperiret. 


We next print a translation, borrowed with one or two 
verbal changes from the “ Union Review,” of an answer pub- 
lished by Dr. Déllinger to the former of the preceding papers. 
We do so partly, that our readers may better understand the 
reply of the “ Civilta,” which we afterwards subjoin. But we 
wish them also to observe the incredible weakness of Dr. 
Déllinger’s arguments. Either his abilities have been pre- 
posterously overrated, or (which we ourselves believe to be the 
case) the imbecility of his present exhibition arises from moral 
causes connected with the present crisis, which we will not 
particularize. 
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You have published the extraordinary address which, from the womb of 
the Vatican Council, prays the Pope to be pleased to take the requisite 
steps for allowing the present assembly to raise his personal infallibility to 
an article of faith. One hundred and eighty million human beings—this 
the Bishops who have signed this address demand—shall in future, through 
the threat of exclusion from the Church, of the withdrawal of the sacra- 
ments, and of everlasting damnation, be compelled to believe and to admit 
that which the Church up to the present moment has not believed, has not 
taught. Has not believed ;—for even those who hitherto have held this Papal 
Infallibility as true, nevertheless have not been able to believe it, this word 
being taken in a Christian sense. Between believing (fide divind) and the 
intellectual reception of an opinion held for likely, there is an immeasur- 
able difference. The Catholic can and dares believe only what has been 
revealed to him as divine ;—what belongs to the substance of sacred 
doctrine ;—what is announced and declared to him by the Church to be a 
truth raised above every doubt ;—only that whose reception is bound up 
with the belonging to the Church ;—only that the opposite of which the 
Church simply does not endure but rejects as open heresy. In truth, 
then, no human being, from the foundation of the Church up to the present 
day, has believed in the infallibility of the Pope—that is to say, so believed 
as he believes in God, in Christ, in the Trinity of the Father, Son, and 
IIciy Ghost, and so on; but many have merely supposed—have held it 
for probable, or at most for humanly certain (fide humand), that this 
prerogative belongs to the Pope. Therefore the change in the faith and 
in the teaching of the Church, which the Bishops’ address would desire 
to be carried out, would be an event standing alone in the history of the 
Church : in eighteen centuries nothing similar has happened. It is a 
Church revolution which they require, so much the more complete since 
it here concerns the foundation, on which the religious faith of each 
man hereafter shall repose; since in the place of the Church, whole in 
time and universal in space, one single man, the Pope, shall be set. Hitherto 
the Catholic has said, ‘I believe this or that doctrine on the witness of the 
whole Church of all times, because she has the assurance that she shall 
exist for ever—shall always remain in possession of the truth.” Hereafter, 
however, must the Catholic say, “I believe this or that doctrine because 
the Pope, declared infallible, orders me to teach it and believe it. But 
that he is infallible, that I believe because he maintains it of himself. For 
in the year 1870, some 400 or 600 Bishops have, it is true, agreed at Rome 
that the Pope is infallible ; but all Bishops and every Council without the 
Pope are open to the possibility of error ; infallibility is the exclusive right 
and possession of the Pope; the Bishops, many or few, can neither 
strengthen nor weaken his witness; that decree has therefore only so 
much force and authority as the Pope has given it, by appropriating it to 
himself.” And so at last everything resolves itself into the self-witness of 
the Pope, which verily is very simple. But here be it just recalled that 
1840 years ago an infinitely higher than the Pope once said, “If I bear 
witness of myself, my witness is not true” (John v. 31). 

The address specially gives rise to the following reflections :— 
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First, it confines the infallibility of the Pope to those claims and decrees 
which he addresses to the whole body of believers, which, therefore, he 
publishes for the information of the whole Catholic Church. 

From this then would follow, that when a Pope addressed himself only 
to single persons, societies, or particular Churches, he was always open to 
error. Now, the Popes during twelve or thirteen centuries never fulfilled 
the condition with which the freedom from error of their decisions or 
teachings would be bound up: all announcements of the Popes on ques- 
tions of doctrine before the end of the thirteenth century are addressed 
only to individuals or to the bishops of a country, or so on. To the 
whole Eastern Church, in the centuries of union, a decree speaking 
universally was never directed; only—and at long intervals — to 
single Patriarchs or to Emperors have the Popes addressed dogmatic 
epistles. 

It is therefore clear that the Popes themselves, at least for a thousand 
years, had no notion of the condition upon which the certainty and infalli- 
bility of their decisions should depend ; as this assertion also was devised 
very late, and was unknown to the Church before 1562. In that year the 
theologian John Hessels propounded it for the first time ; from whom 
Bellarmine borrowed it and propped it up by passages from the false 
Isidorian decrees and by the forged witness of S. Cyril. With one single 
previous word, by the mere heading, the Popes would have been able to 
give to their dogmatic announcements the highest prerogative of infalli- 
bility. They did not do it; they placed persons and parishes in the 
danger of falling into error through the acceptance of their decisions— 
decisions given without the security of divine certainty. 

Secondly, it is untrue that “in accordance with the universal and 
constant tradition of the Church the dogmatic decisions of the Popes are 
unchangeable.” The opposite is evident to every eye. The Church has 
always first tried the dogmatic writings of the Popes: and either, in conse- 
quence of this trial, agreed with them, as the Council of Chalcedon with the 
letter of Leo ; or cast them out as erroneous, as the Fifth Council (553) did 
with the Constitutum of Vigilius, the Sixth Council (681) with the Letter of 
Honorius. 

Thirdly, it is not correct that in the Second Council of Lyons (1274), 
through the acquiescence of the Greeks as well as of the Latins, a declara- 
tion of faith was accepted, in which it is declared that “ conflicts upon faith 
must be decided through the sentence of the Pope.” Neither the Greeks 
nor the Latins—that is to say, the Western Bishops assembled at Lyons 
—appropriated this declaration of faith ; but the dead Pope Clement IV. 
had sent it to the Emperor Michael Paleologus, as the condition of his ad- 
mission to communion. Michael, in uncertain possession of the capital, 
which had been taken shortly before and which was now seriously 
threatened by the Emperor Baldwin and King Charles of Sicily, was in 
urgent need of the Pope, who alone could compel his chief enemy to remain 
quiet, and therefore gave in to the condition of ecclesiastical submission 
which the Pope had proposed to him, although under the steady opposi- 
tion of the Greek Bishops and of the nation. He therefore introduced the 
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formula proposed to him into the document, which was read before the 
Council and was confirmed by his ambassador. He himself at home in 
Constantinople declared the three concessions which he had made to the 
Pope illusory. The assembled bishops, however, did not find themselves 
in a position to give an opinion on this formula. 

Fourthly, the decree of the Florentine Synod is here produced muti- 
lated ; just the main sentence (whose promulgation in consequence of long 
negotiations between the Greeks and the Italians was brought about, and 
upon which the greatest stress was laid, because what precedes should 
only be understood by means of the limitation therein contained) is left 
out—the sentence, namely, “juxta eum modum, quo et in gestis et in 
sacris canonibus cecumenicorum conciliorum continetur.” The Pope and 
the Cardinals demanded resolutely, that for the sake of a more exact defini- 
tion of how the Primacy of the Pope should be understood there should be 
added, “juxta dicta Sanctorum.” This the Greeks rejected with equal 
resolution. They knew well that among these “testimonies of the Saints ” 
were to be found a considerable number of very wide-reaching or falsified 
paragraphs. Although the Latin Archbishop Andreas, one of the speakers, 
had appealed already in the seventh sitting to the above-named testimony 
of S. Cyril, which, since Thomas Aquinas and Pope Urban IV. first had 
been deceived by it, had produced in the West a powerful and enduring 
effect, nevertheless now it was rejected by the Greeks. The Emperor 
remarked further, because one of the Fathers, in a letter to the Pope, had 
expressed himself in a complimentary style, that was no ground for de- 
ducing therefrom rights and privileges forthwith. The Latins gave way at 
last ; the “dicta Sanctorum” disappeared from the sketch ; and in its 
place the transactions of the Gicumenical Councils and the Sacred Canons 
were set as measure and bound of the Papal Primacy. Therewith every 
idea of Papal infallibility was excluded: as in the old Councils and in the 
pre-Isidorian canons common to both Churches not only nothing is found 
which points to such a claim, but the whole ancient legislation of the 
Church, as well as the procedure and the history of the seven Ecumenical 
Councils (these were meant), quite evidently supposed a condition in which 
the highest authority in doctrine belongs only to the Church collective, but 
not to a single one of the five Patriarchs (such was the Pope in the eyes of 
the Greeks). Further than this, the Archbishop Bessarion, in the name 
of the entire body of Greeks, just before declares that the Pope is 
inferior to the Council (therefore also not infallible). (Sess. IX. Concil. 
Labbei, xiii. 150.) It is therefore a mutilation which is equal to a falsifica- 
tion, when from the decree of the Florentine Synod exactly the main 
sentence is cut out, upon which sentence they for whom the decree was 
made laid the highest stress. The sentence was in the eyes of the Greeks 
so essential, that they declared they would depart without concluding the 
business if it were not introduced. Also they insisted upon this, and 
carried it through, that all rights and privileges of the remaining prelates 
should be maintained in the decree ; moreover the Pope himself had pre- 
viously declared that the right of taking part independently in the settling 
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of the common” Church doctrine, the not being under the necessity of 
merely submitting to the claims of an infallible Pope, belonged to the 
Patriarchs. 

There may be still another ground for the mutilation of the Florentine 
decree committed by the conceiver of the address. Does he give 
the Latin text in its original form answering to the Greek, as Flavius 
Blondus, secretary of the Pope Eugenius IV., and the other theologians 
have done ; “ quemadmodum et in actis conciliorum et in sacris canonibus 
continetur” ? Or does he use the falsification (first introduced by Abraham 
Bartholomaus) where, in place of et, etiam is introduced? Through this 
etiam the sense of the decree is entirely changed, and the object of the 
conclusion annulled. It has, however, although it is an obvious falsifica- 
tion, found its way into the Council—compilations and dogmatic com- 
pendiums ; and it is high time to get rid of this stumbling-stone for the 
Orientals and to replace the genuine text—namely, that answering to the 
Greek text. Then, however, would the decree be no more fit for use for 
the objects of the Infallibilists, as the Archbishop of Paris, D. Marca, 
200 years ago has shown. (Concord. Sacerd. et Imperii.) He rightly 
remarks—“ Verba Greeca in sincero sensu accepta modum exercitio potes- 
tatis Pontificie imponunt ei similem quem Ecclesia Gallicana tuetur. At 
e contextis Latini depravata lectione eruitur, plenam esse potestatem Pape 
idque probari actis conciliorum et canonibus.” 

The address declares itself with special indignation (‘“ acerbissimi 
catholics doctrine impugnatores . . . blaterare non erubescunt”) against 
those who do not hold the Florentine Council for ecumenical. Let the 
facts speak. ‘The Synod was, as is well known, summoned to overthrow 
the Council at Basle, when this had begun to decree reforms annoying to 
the Roman Curia. On the 9th of April, 1438, it was opened at Ferrara ; 
and they had to wait six months before anything at all took place, so 
small was the number of bishops who came. Out of the whole of Northern 
Europe, then still fully Catholic, from Germany, from Scandinavia, 
Poland, Bohemia, France, Castille, Portugal, &c., no one came; one can 
say that nine-tenths of the then Catholic world took absolutely no share 
in the Synod, because, as opposed to the Basle assembly, it was held to be 
illegitimate, and each one knew that for the most urgent concern—the 
reform of the Church—nothing would be done there. Then at last with 
much toil Eugenius brought together a troop of Italian bishops, about 
fifty ; whereto then came further some bishops sent by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, some Provengals, and one or two Spaniards—in all there were 
sixty-two Bishops who signed. The Greek prelates, with their Emperor, 
had been drawn thither by the promise of money, ships, and soldiers, being 
in the extremest danger of ruin; the Pope, moreover, had promised to 
bear the cost of their maintenance in Ferrara and in Florence, as also of 
their return journey. When they showed themselves unsubmissive, he 
withdrew the subsidies, so that they fell into the bitterest want ; and at last, 
forced by the Emperor and pressed by hunger, they signed things, nearly all 
of which afterwards they recalled. The judgment of a Greek contemporary, 
Amprutius, which the Roman scholar Leo Allatius (de Perp. Consens., 3, 
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1, 4) produces, was then the prevalent judgment among the Greeks : “ Will, 
indeed,” says he, “any one in earnest declare this Synod to be CEcu- 
menical, which bought articles of faith with money, which could only 
carry through its edicts simoniacally, only by the prospect of financial and 
military aid?” In France, before the Revolution, the Florentine Synod 
was discarded as ungenuine : so Cardinal Guise declared in the Tridentine 
Council, without experiencing any contradiction. The Portuguese theo- 
logian Payva de Andrada says thereon, “ Florentinam (Synodum) sola 
Gallia pro ecumenicé nunquam habuit, quippe quam neque adire dum 
agitaretur, neque admittere jam perfectam atque absolutam voluerit.” 
(Defens. Fid. Trident., p. 431, ed. Colon., 158.) 

The remaining text of the address busies itself with the proving that 
the promulgation of the new article of faith just now is suitable to our 
times; yes, and urgently needful, because some persons who give themselves 
out as Catholics have recently questioned this idea of Papal infallibility. 
What the address partly says here, partly as known (in Rome) takes for 
granted, is mainly the following. For its own sake simply, it holds, it 
would not be quite absolutely needful to increase the number of the 
articles of faith by a new dogma, but the state of things has become so 
fashioned that this now is unavoidable. For many years the Jesuits, 
supported by like-thinking partisans, have entered on an agitation in 
favour of the dogma that is to be, in Italy, France, Germany, and 
England. A special religious society has been founded by the Jesuits and 
openly announced, with the object of praying and working for the attain- 
ment of the new dogma ; their chief organ the Civilta has named it before- 
hand as the main business of the Council to give to the longing world the 
present of the missing article of faith. Their publications have stated far 
and wide, and in untiring repetition, the same theme. 

During this agitation it should have been the duty of all who think 
otherwise to remain in reverential silence, to let the Jesuits and their 
hangers-on quietly do what they like, to subject the arguments promulgated 
by them in numerous pamphlets to no analysis. Unfortunately this has 
not happened ; some persons have had the unheard-of impertinence to 
break the sacred silence, and to announce a different opinion. This 
scandal can only be removed by an increase in the articles of faith, 
and a change in the Catechisms and in all the religious books. 


Dr. J. J. DOLLINGER. 


The “Civilta” replies as follows. We have to thank the 
“ Vatican” for its admirable translation, which we here re- 
produce. 


The petition presented by the Bishops to the Vatican Council, for the 
definition of the inerrability of the Pope when speaking ex cathedra, has 
given great displeasure to the Gallicans of the present day. It was there- 
fore most natural that it should call forth all the strength of Dr. Déllinger, 
who has made himself the centre and prime mover of that party in 
Germany. Nor can we wonder that, laying aside the veil of the anonymous 
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and leaving the hidden ways of his previous tactics, he has now come 
forward in his own name with a virulent article in the anti-Catholic 
Augsburg Gazette—an article on which it is difficult to say which is worst, 
the substance or the manner. But this need not be a subject of grief, since 
open enmity is less hurtful than hidden snares. 


I. 


Dr. Déllinger’s article contains two parts: in the first he attacks the 
possibility of defining Papal inerrancy ; in the second, he attacks the 
arguments which the bishops have employed in their petition. 

As to the first, his arguments may be summed up in these three: First, 
by such a definition the Church would oblige Catholics to believe that 
which up to the present time she has herself neither believed nor taught ; 
second, by such a definition a radical revolution respecting the foundation 
of the faith would be effected in the Church ; third, by such a definition 
the Pope would bear testimony to himself, which would be an absurdity. 
Let us briefly examine all three. 

II. 

And, to begin with the first argument, how does Dr. Déllinger show 
that up to the present time the Church has neither believed nor taught 
Papal infallibility? ‘She has not believed it,” he says, ‘ because even 
those who have hitherto held the infallibility of the Pope to be true have 
not been able to {believe it, this word being taken in a Christian sense.” 
The argument is very clear. A non posse ad non esse datur illatio. “If 
the faithful were not able to believe the Pope’s infallibility, they did not 
believe it, and the Church did not teach it them.” It remains then to be 
proved why the faithful were not able to believe it. Nothing is easier. 
** Between believing (fide divina),” adds Déllinger, “and accepting intel- 
lectually any opinion held to be probable, there is an immense difference. 
The Catholic is able, and is bound, to believe only that which is prescribed 
to him by the Church as divinely-revealed truth, belonging to the essence 
of saving doctrine, and superior to every doubt ; only that, upon the con- 
fession of which Church-membership depends, that of which the contrary 
is absolutely not tolerated by the Church and is rejected by her as open 
heresy. In truth, therefore, no man, from the beginning of the Church 
up to the present day, has believed in the infallibility of the Pope, that is, 
believed it in the way in which he believes in God, in Christ, in the Trinity 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; but many have only suspected, have 
believed it to be probable, and, at the most, to be humanly certain (fide 
humana) that this prerogative belongs to the Pope.” 


III. 

Here Dr. Déllinger is mistaken, both in the principle he sets up and in 
the application he makes of it. In the first place, he is mistaken as to the 
principle, inasmuch as he confounds faith simply divine with divine Catholic 
faith ; and hence, from not finding the latter, in its strict and full sense, 
in the belief in Papal infallibility, he infers that the former also is not to 
be found therein. The conclusion is larger than the premiss. Every 
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student of theology knows, that when a truth is not only revealed by God, 
but is also defined as such by the Church and its contrary rejected as 
heresy, it is said to be a truth of divine Catholic faith, because no one who 
denies it can belong to the Church. But the truths contained in the 
Deposit of revelation are not all defined in this way by the Church, There 
are many of them on which the Church has not yet pronounced a definitive 
judgment, and which are nevertheless revealed by God. When a Catholic 
then, by his study of Scripture or of Tradition, recognizes these truths as 
such, in what way does he give assent to them? Is it with human faith ? 
Certainly not ; because he does not find them in the words of men, but in 
the word of God. He believes them therefore fide divind : that is to say, 
on the authority of God who reveals them ; and, nevertheless, he cannot 
stigmatize as a heretic any one who denies them, because the Church, as 
we have said, has not yet pronounced concerning them her solemn judg- 
ment. From this state of truths of faith purely divine, they pass on to 
the other state of truths of Catholic faith in virtue of the living magisterium 
of the Church ; and herein also consists that progress which, in these same 
dogmata, is recognized by S. Vincent of Lerins. There are gradations in 
this passage : because the living magisterium of the Church is twofold. The 
one is special ; when the Church, at the end of a controversy respecting any 
dogma, pronounces a solemn sentence of definition or condemnation: the 
other is ordinary, and is exercised every day in the teaching of her doctors 
and pastors. In virtue of this second magisterium, a truth may be set forth 
also as being of Catholic faith ; or, while remaining of faith simply divine, 
may go on contiuually approaching nearer and nearer to the further state, 
until it almost reaches it. ‘Then this will be called a Catholic truth, and 
proxima fidei (catholice understood) : without it being yet possible to call 
the contrary opinion a heresy. This was the case with the dogma of the 
exemption of Mary from original sin; and the same is now taking place 
in respect to the Papal infallibility. 

For this latter indeed, there is much more to be said. For the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, before it was defined, had against it fur a long 
time the opinion of a very illustrious school, upon which the Church 
positively refused to allow any stigma to be cast: while the Papal in- 
fallibility has no adversary, except the by no means illustrious army of 
the Gallicans ; and is so well supported by the Church, that the error con- 
trary to it has never been allowed to circulate with impunity ; as witness 
the condemnations of the Gallican propositions by Innocent XI. 
Alexander VIII., and Pius VI., and the horror which those propositions 
have always excited in the minds of true Catholics. Nay, very grave 
theologians do not hesitate to call this opinion expressly a heresy, which 
can only be excused on account of invincible ignorance. In this respect 
let it suffice to cite the authority of the celebrated Melchior Canus. “I will 
ask,” he says, “if it be heretical to affirm that the Church of Rome also 
may possibly fall away like the others, and the Apostolic See fall short of 
the faith of Christ? And I will answer this question briefly. We do not 
wish to anticipate here the sentence of the Church ; but if an error cf 
this kind be proposed before a General Council, the mark of heresy will 
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be inflicted upon it. . . . Not only reason, not only argument, impels me 
thus to believe, but also the authority and the eminence of the best 
theologians. Jerome says that he who does not follow the faith of Peter 
and of the Roman See is a profane man and a perjurer. Cyprian says 
that the man is a stranger to us, a profane man, and an enemy, who does 
not hold the unity of the universal Church, that is to say, that there is one 
only light from which issue many rays, one only root from which grow 
many branches, one only fountain from which flow many streams, one 
only rock on which the Church is built, one only Pontiff who by his au 

thority guides all others; and that the separated ray is extinguished, 
the torn branch dies, the disunited stream driesup. Thus does he express 
himself ; but one who, in controversies on the faith, leaves the faith and 
the judgment of the Apostolic See, that man maintains neither unity, nor 
light, nor root, nor fountain. And the same Cyprian adds, as to one who 
abandons the Chair of Peter on whom the Church is founded, let not such 
a man trust that he is in the Church. Ambrose considers that being a 
Catholic and agreeing with the Church of Rome are altogether one and 
the same thing. Gregory judges that the authority of the See of Rome 
must be so entirely followed in matters of religion and of faith, that he 
who refuses to do so is plucked away from the solid rock on which Christ 
founded the Church. Leo affirms, that he who dares to withdraw from the 
solidity of Peter has no share in the divine mysteries; and that it is an 
impious audacity which attempts to lessen the strength of that rock, which 
was set up by the hand of God. Nicholas holds that he who struggles to 
deprive the Roman Church of the privilege conferred upon her by Christ 
himself, the head of all the Churches, without doubt falls into heresy ; 
because he violates the faith by working against her who is the mother of the 
faith. Think not lightly, reader, of this judgment of Nicholas, since 
it was confirmed by the Acts 1 and 7 of the 8th Synod.”* 


IV. 


The very petition of the Bishops against which Dr. Déllinger has his 
fling, itself shows well what is the feeling of the Church at the present 
day. Nevertheless we are quite ready to grant, that as yet the opinion 
contrary to the Papal infallibility must not be called heresy, but only 
proximate to heresy : for to constitute formal heresy contumacy is required, 
and there is no contumacy against revealed truth without a contradiction 
of dogmata which have been formally or equivalently defined. This 
however does not prevent the whole body of the faithful from believing— 





* De Ecclesiee Rom. Auctoritate, |. vi.c.7. In order that there may be 
no quibbling as to a distinction between the See and its occupant, Melchior 
Canus in the following chapter rejects that idea in these words : “ If we are 
speaking, as in truth we are speaking, of error in judgments and decrees 
concerning faith, I find no distinction between the Apostolic See and its 
occupant.” He demonstrates this proposition by many and most powerful 
arguments, which, for the sake of brevity, we omit, but which any one 
may refer to in his work. 
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asin fact they do believe—in this infallibility of the Pope, not only with 
divine faith but with faith proximate to divine and Catholic faith ; inas- 
much as this truth is not only contained in the Deposit of revelation, but is 
also amply set forth as such by the ordinary magisterium of the Church. 


¥. 


There is next to be noted the falseness of Dr. Déllinger’s second 
argument ; namely, that the definition of Papal infallibility would make a 
revolution in the belief of the faithful. “ What they, the bishops, ask 
for, is an ecclesiastical revolution, and one which would be all the more 
radical in so far as it would deal with the foundation on which, for the 
future, religious faith would have to be established and maintained.” So 
says he; but this argument, besides the covert insolence of its contradicting 
nearly the whole of the Council assembled in Rome, is futile in itself and 
also faulty in its application. It is futile in itself, because it would forbid 
the Church to define any dogma whatever: it is also wrongly applied, 
because the question at issue is not a controverted or obscure truth, but a 
truth which is already, with one trifling exception, a part of the belief 
and the practice of Catholic nations. The Gallicans themselves, although 
they deny it in theory, yet recognize it in practice ; since there is not one 
of them who, if he is sincerely a Catholic, would venture to contradict 
the utterances of the Pope. The definition of Papal infallibility will 
therefore bring about a revolution, not—as Dr. Déllinger afirms—in the 
whole body of the faithful, but solely in the minds of Gallicans ; who 
will thereby be obliged to give up an error, and will, on that account, be 
bound to return unceasing thanks to Divine Providence. As to the whole 
body of Catholics, there would be no revolution, but simply the confirma- 
tion and elucidation of a doctrine to which their full assent and adhesion 
are already given. Clearly, in the act of faith in which Catholics believe 
in the Church, they believe without a doubt in the Church which was 
founded by Christ; that is to say, in the Church which has the Pope for 
foundation, and the Pope for Teacher and Master. And this is equivalent 
to an implicit belief in the infallibility of the Pope ; because the foundation 
of this immovable Church must without a doubt be immovable also, and 
the master of this infallible Church must be likewise infallible. Therefore 
the definition of Papal infallibility brings into the act of faith no changes, 
but only an explanation of that which it already contained ; hence it is 
not a revolution, but a progress and a development in conformity with 
Christian belief. 

On the contrary, a radical revolution might really be feared in the 
opposite case, namely, if the infallibility were not to be defined: for 
Gallicanism, which seemed lately to be extinguished, is undeniably seek- 
ing to regain its former strength, and even displays unaccustomed bold- 
ness ; from the lecture-room it has betaken itself to the streets, and it is 
attempting to excite simple-minded men of slender learning, by news- 
papers full of sophistry and falsehood. Nor is it contented any longer 
with the bare toleration hitherto conceded to it; it now claims the same 
rights as the truth itself, and the power of negotiating on equal terms with 
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that truth. Nay, it does not stop even at this point; it declares openly 
that it aspires to drive the truth from its seat and to usurp its place. It 
even has the audacity to carry out its absurd principles to their extreme 
consequences, and to declare openly that the supreme authority in the 
Church is essentially complex ; that it does not reside in the Pope, but in the 
body of chief pastors; that the bishops in a majority have greater power 
than the Pope, can bind him under Canonical penalties to conform with 
their decision, and finally have power to depose him. This, as every one 
can see, is to overturn from head to foot all the organization given by Christ 
to His Church, and is the substitution of a modern constitutional system 
for the monarchy established in her by God. Considering the unbridled 
character of modern thought and the tendency to ignore any authority 
which has not the people for its origin and source, these ideas are well 
calculated to gain influence among the people. Hence it is not surprising 
that the zeal of those holy pastors, to whose care the Deposit of faith has 
been entrusted, should be moved at the approach of so great a peril, and 
should have presented the petition which is made the motive of pharisaical 
scandal to Dr. Ddllinger. 
VI. 

But he says that, if the definition were to take place, the Pope would 
give testimony to himself. He writes thus :—“ The 400 or 600 Bishops 
at Rome may have decided in 1870 that the Pope is infallible ; but all the 
bishops without the Pope, and every Council without the Pope, are subject 
to error; infallibility is the prerogative of the Pope alone; bishops, 
whether few or many, can neither increase nor lessen the strength of his 
testimony ; the decision, therefore, has only just so much of force and of 
authority as the Pope gives to it, and he it is who makes the decision. 
Thus at last the whole is summed up in the testimony of the Pope, a very 
simple affair certainly ; only it would be well to recollect that, some 1840 
years ago, One who is infinitely greater said, ‘If I bear testimony of 
Myself, My testimony is not true.’ ” * 

If Dr. Déllinger has previously shown himself to be a bad theologian, 
he shows here that he is a bad interpreter of Scripture. On this occasion 
Christ, as is well observed by Cornelius 4 Lapide, is not speaking of his 
own judgment but of that of the Jews: by a figure of speech he 
anticipates the objection they might raise by saying to Him, “ Your 
testimony in your own cause is suspicious and does not merit belief ;’’ 
and He then appeals to the testimony of others; “ alius testimonium per- 
hibet de Me ;” namely, to the testimony of John, of His own miracles, and of 
Scripture. So also the Pope, on account of the hardness of his adversaries’ 
hearts, often appeals to the testimony of the Fathers, of the facts them- 
selves, of the word of God. Christ also, afterwards, did give testimony to 
Himself, and that not only before Caiaphas and Pontius Pilate, but also 
before the Scribes, who were, so to speak, the Janus of that day : “ Ego sum 
lux mundi,” “TI am the light of the world”; and when they opposed to 
Him the very argument of Dillinger, “ Thou bearest testimony of Thyself, 
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Thy testimony is not true,” Christ rejoined, “ My testimony is true,” 
*‘testimonium Meum verum est” ; and He added, as a reason, that He was 
not Alone, but that in Him His Divine Father spoke also: ‘ quia Ego solus 
non sum, sed Ego et qui misit me Pater.” The truth is, that every supreme 
power has the faculty of giving testimony to itself and of asserting itself. 
God asserts Himself: “‘ Ego sum quisum.” Christ asserts Himself: “ Ego 
sum Alpha et Omega, principium et finis. Nemo venit ad Patrem nisi per 
Me,” “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. No man 
cometh unto the Father unless through Me.’ The Sovereign asserts himself 
and condemns those who speak against his authority. Parliaments assert 
themselves, and declare themselves to be the legitimate national repre- 
sentatives. So also the Pope has full right to assert himself, and to declare 
what are the prerogatives of the power which he has received from Christ. 
The first example was given by S. Peter when in the Council of Jerusalem 
he asserted his own authority and declared that, by the ordinance of God, 
the Gentiles were to receive from his mouth the word of God and to 
believe ; “ Ab antiquis diebus Deus in nobis elegit per os meum audire 
gentes verbum Evangelii et credere.” It might well be said that Peter, 
“‘sacro approbante concilio,” from that day forth had defined the Papal 
Infallibility. Surely, the mouth from which the people are to receive the 
word of life, and to which they are bound to give interior assent, cannot 
be fallacious. 

If the argument of Dr. Déllinger were sound, the Church would not be 
able to define and to assert its own infallibility ; for, according to him, no 
one can bear testimony to himself: and thus we are to be deprived of 
every rule of faith, and reduced to the private judgment of the 
Protestants. 

VII. 

We say, therefore, that the objection of Déllinger is devoid of value ; 
first, because the Pope is most perfectly able by his own power to define 
the infallibility of his own decrees respecting faith and morals. But in 
the second place, because it is not from the Pope alone that a definition is 
now asked for, but from the Council; and it is false that all the testimony 
of the Council is comprised in the testimony of the Pope. For the 
authority and infallibility of the Council is not only Papal, but Conciliar 
authority and infallibility ; in virtue of that universal authority which 
Jesus Christ gave to Peter, even alone, as the Head, and with him to all 
the Apostolic College, and consequently to the episcopal body in Catholic 
unity. And although it be true that this gift, like all others, only 
belongs to the Ecclesia Docens in the wnéty, of which Peter is the centre and 
source ;s—and that by means of unity it all emanates from the Head, and 
that, objectively speaking, the infallibility of the Pope is prior to the 
infallibility of the Church ;—still, in the present state of the controversy, 
subjectively and guoad nos, what is first known and believed by all is the 
infallibility of the Church teaching with the Pope, particularly in the 
Council; and then, as from a thing better known, the knowledge is 
reached of that which is less known, viz. the infallibility of the Pope 
also by himself, It is not then here, properly speaking, the Pope wha 
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gives testimony of himself, but it is the Church with the Pope—it is the 
Council certainly infallible——which declares the subject of infallibility to 
be the Pope with the Episcopate, and even the Pope alone. But let us 
proceed to the second part of the article. 


VIII. 


In this second part Dr. Déllinger attacks the Postulatum of the Bishops, 
and says, first, that “it restricts the infallibility of the Pope to those 
decisions and decrees which he addresses to the whole body of the 
faithful.’ From which he infers, that for the space of twelve or thirteen 
centuries the Popes did not use this prerogative of theirs, having during 
that time directed their decrees to Patriarchs, Bishops, or Emperors, and 
never to all Christendom. 

On reading this objection one is tempted to suspect that Dr. Déllinger 
does not well understaud Latin. For the Bishops in their petition do not 
say that the Pope is infallible in those decrees which he addresses to all 
the faithful; but that he is infallible in those decrees in which he lays 
down and commands in matters of faith and of morals, what is to be 
believed and practised by all the faithful. In which, as every one must 
see, there is expressed a universality, as regards the term to which the 
object of the definition is referred, not as regards the term to which the 
Apostolic Letter containing the definition is addressed. These are the 
words of the Postulatum:—‘“ The undersigned Fathers humbly and 
earnestly beg the holy C&cumenical Council of the Vatican to define 
clearly, and in words that cannot be mistaken, that the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff is supreme, and therefore free from error, when, in matters 
of faith and morals, he declares and defines what is to be believed and held, 
and what is to be rejected and condemned ly all the faithful.”* Here it is 
said that the object which is defined must concern all the faithful, not that 
the document containing the definition must be addressed to them all. 
Certainly S. Leo, on the occasion of the heresy of Eutyches, although he 
addressed his letter to S. Flavian, was treating of a matter which concerned 
the faith of all Catholics. 

IX. 


In the second place Dr. Déllinger denies that, according to the universal 
and constant tradition of the Church, the dogmatic judgments of the 
Popes are irreformable. And he does not support this colossal negation 
of his by any other argument, than by the example of the Council of 
Chalcedon in respect of the letter of S. Leo (which, on the contrary, tells 
against him) and by that of the fifth and sixth Councils in respect of the 
Constitutum of Vigilius and the Letters of Honorius: objections already 
answered thousands of times. As we cannot here find room for a long 
string of quotations, we refer the reader to the magnificent work of 
Mgr. Manning ; in which the illustrious prelate, starting from our own 





* “Quum in rebus fidei et morum ea statuit ac precipit que ab 
omnibus Christifidelibus credenda et tenenda, queve rejicienda et dam- 
nanda sint.” 
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times and ascending to the very beginnings of Christianity, demonstrates 
with the clearness of lightning that the dogmatic decisions of the Roman 
Pontiffs have always and everywhere been regarded in the Church as a 
rule of faith. 

X. 


He says in the third place that it is false that in the Second Council of 
Lyons a profession of faith was admitted, in which it was declared “ that 
disputes concerning the faith should be decided by the Pope.” But then, 
contradicting himself, he concedes the very thing which he has denied : 
since he adds that that profession of faith was imposed by the Pope upon 
the Emperor Michael, and inserted by the latter in the letter of acceptation 
which he caused to be read in the Council. If it was read in the Council 
without any one objecting to it, it was admitted by the Fathers; who, if 
they had been of a different opinion, would certainly have been bound to 
speak on so grave an occasion, when a formula of belief was being imposed 
with a view to the readmission into the Church of those who were separated 
therefrom. The Gallicans themselves are satisfied with the tacit consent 
of Bishops for making Pontifical decisions obligatory. Here, if we had 
nothing else, we have the tacit consent of the Council of Lyons ; and that 
is enough. 

But what Dollinger says of the celebrated decree of the Council of 
Florence is far more serious. He accuses the petition of the Bishops of 
having mutilated it, by not quoting the additional clause which follows, 
and which in the Greek text runs thus:—* In that manner in which it is 
contained in the Acts both of the Gicumenical Councils and in the sacred 
canons.”* ... He then adds: “‘ But perhaps he (the drawer-up of the Pos- 
tulatum) accepts the falsified version (first published by Abraham Bartolo- 
meus), in which an e¢éam takes the place of the e ? By this eéam the sense 
of the decree is entirely changed, and the scope of this addition completely 
destroyed ; and still this e¢éam, although a palpable falsification, has got in- 
troduced into all the collections of Councils and into the books of dogmatic 
theology ; and it is quite time to remove this stone of stumbling for the 
Orientals, and to re-establish the true text, viz. that which corresponds 
to the Greek words. But then” (he adds) “the decree would be no longer 
applicable to the ends of the Infallibilists, as Pietro de Marca, Archbishop 
of Paris, showed two hundred years ago. The Greek words, understood 
in their true sense, impose a limit on the exercise of the Pontifical power 
similar to that which the Gallican Church defends. But from the corrupt 
reading of the Latin context it results that the power of the Pope is plenary, 
and that this is proved by the acts of Councils and the Canons.” 

Here it is impossible to acquit Dr. Déllinger of bad faith, as it is im- 
possible to suppose in him such ignorance as would be required in order to 
be led astray in this controversy by the intellect alone. 


XI. 
Firstly, it is a canon of interpretation which is dictated by common 





*“ Quemadmodum et in actis conciliorum et sacris canonibus continetur.”’ 
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sense, that a subsequent sentence in which there is any ambiguity must 
not be interpreted so as to contradict the previous one, which is clear 
and express. This being premised, however we may choose to read the 
additional clause which Dr. Déllinger says ought to have been cited in the 
Postulatum of the Bishops, it cannot be understood as a restriction of the 
preceding sentence, because it would then pervert its meaning altogether. 
Now in the first part of the decree it was defined that “the Pope is 
on earth the Vicar of Christ, Head of the whole Church, and Father 
and Teacher of all Christians; and that in the person of Blessed Peter 
he has.received from Christ full power to feed, rule, and govern the 
Universal Church.” It would be impossible to use clearer or more 
explicit words, to express the monarchical form of government of the 
Church ; according to which the supreme power resides in the Roman 
Pontiff alone. How then can it be admitted that the second part re- 
stricts this power in the sense of the Gallicans,—for whom the Govern- 
ment of the Church is no longer purely monarchical, but mixed, or, to 
speak more correctly, aristocratic; and the supreme power, that of 
judging with an irreformable judgment, resides, not in the Pope, but only 
in the Church? Did the Council sanction a self-contradictory decree, 
and call the power of the Pope plenary and not plenary? supreme and 
dependent? And this becomes all the more absurd, when the plenary 
power is said to be conferred upon the Pope by Christ, and the restriction is 
said to be imposed by the canons: as if the canons were of more force than 
Christ, and could modify the work of Christ! The words then of the 
second part cannot in any way be understood as a restriction of that which 
was admitted in the first; but at the most can only be understood as 
expressing the use of that plenary power which is recognized as existing in 
the Pope ; in the sense in which the Sovereign also is subject to the laws, 
not guoad vim coactivam (so as to be obliged by them), but only guoad vim 
directivam (so as to be directed by them), as the Jurists say. 

But not even this interpretation can be put upon the clause in question 
The only true interpretation is that it is nothing more than a corroboration 
of that which goes before. This is admitted by Dr. Déllinger (and how 
could he do otherwise than admit it?). In the hypothesis that the true 
reading of this second part is “ Quemadmodum etiam, &c.,”” which words 
amount to this, that the Acts also and Canons of Councils recognize in 
the Pope those prerogatives which had just been affirmed. Now the fact 
is precisely this: the undeniably true reading és that of “etiam.” This has 
been victoriously proved by Mamachi and Zaccaria, by an examination of 
the original texts ; and we might justly have contented ourselves with their 
demonstrations. However, wishing for more personal and tangible proof 
we betook ourselves to the Vatican Library, and obtained from its dis- 
tinguished custodian Mgr. Martinucci all the codices in which the Acts of 
the Council of Florence are to be found. These are the Codices 4128, 
4193, 4136, 4037, all of the fifteenth century and quite near to the date of 
the Council. The Codex 4193 contains the autograph MS. of the History 
of the Council of Basle by Agostino Patrizi, and the Decree of the Council 
of Florence is also reproduced there ; but it finishes precisely where the 
disputed text commences, So far were people then from thinking that 
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this belonged to the text of the decree, as Dr. Déllinger affirms. In the 
other three, that is, in 4037, page 113; 4128, page 73; 4136, page 164; 
we ourselves, with our own eyes have read, and with our own hands have 
most faithfully copied the readings, which are here reproduced under the 
numbers of the respective codices :— 


an 19a mah geyp 
£128 qroiwatey cron a gepie 
L136 PAI ww Sour nung An Gafrv 


In No. 4037 the “ etiam ” is abbreviated, and the sign of the abbreviation 
is as clear as possible ; but by that abbreviation we can understand how 
easily the “etiam” may have got changed into “et” in some codices and 
some more recent books. 

But this is nothing in comparison of the fourth document. From the 
Vatican Library we descended to the archives of the Vatican Basilica. 
Here is preserved one of the originals of the decree of union ; a most 
precious and well-known record, of which Orazio Giustiniani Schelstrate, 
Cardinal Pitra, Padre, Colenzi, and others have treated. We were allowed 
by the courteous Archivist to take it in our hands, and study it at our 
ease. It is a parchment 2 palms and 9 ells in height, and 3 palms and 
lell in breadth, in an admirable state of preservation. It is divided 
into two columns: in the right-hand column is the Latin text in a fine 
semi-Gothic character, and in the left, the Greek text, written, after the 
manner of that time, with most difficult nexus throughout. At the foot of 
the Latin column is the autograph signature of Eugenius and several 
Cardinals; at the foot of the Greek column the autograph signature of 
John Palwologus ; and below the signature of the Pope his seal is impressed ; 
and besides this there is the leaden bulla with SS. Peter and Paul on its 
face, and Eugenius PP. IIII. on its reverse. Now in this very original is 
to be read in the plainest letters, and at full length, that word “ Etiam,” 
which Dr. Dillinger has asserted to be a falsification of the XVIth 
century! Here it is reproduced in an exact and faithful copy :— 


onda 
Soum etiam im agfhs ycumemeofs Conabo~{s 


(tw facas canombus cominetur 


Just as the “etiam” is to be read here, so is it also to be read in the other 
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original exemplars preserved at Florence,* Bologna, and Paris: as may be 
seen in Schelstrate in the preface to his treatise on the Council of Con- 
stance. And the readings of the original texts of a solemn and well-known 
document being thus identical, we may be certain that all the most ancient 
and most correct codices reproduce the “etiam”: and we have a proof of it 
in all the Vatican codices ; and in almost all the printed books ; and in all 
the editions of the Council of Florence, of which there are at least nine, 
five of which, the Roman, the three Parisian, and the Venetian, have been 
edited with the most careful criticism, and after collation of the best 
codices and notation of variantia. And such a reading as this, of the 
genuineness of which nobody but a madman could doubt, Dr. Déllinger 
calls a palpable falsification, by which the whole Church has been de- 
ceived ! 

Bv. it will be said, why stand by the Latin text and not rather by the 
Greek, which, in the place corresponding to the quemadmodum etiam of 
the Latin has «a@’ dy rpézov cai, which must be translated “ad eum modum 
qui et”—“in such manner as is contained (both) in,” or “ is (also) con- 
tained in,” what follows? 

We answer, first : Why should we stand by the Greek text and not the 
Latin, when both are equally originals? But not even this is true, since 
the Greek text was a translation from the Latin, and the latter is con- 
sequently the more original of the two. We assert this because it appears 
from the narrative of Andrea da S. Croce, which is incorporated in the 
Acts of the Councils, that the formule of the decree of union were proposed 
by the Latins, and, after discussion, accepted by the Greeks. And this 
was principally the case as regards that part of the decree which concerns 
the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff, of which Cardinal Giulio Cesarini 
says: “Then, the Divine Mercy so disposing it, it came to pass that the 
Greeks gave their assent in accordance with the draft proposed by the 





* In the case of Florence, the Rev. Canon Cecconi at our request has 
consulted a still more precious original ; that, namely, which was the first 
of the first five, and is religiously preserved in the Biblioteca Laurenziana. 
In this, besides the autograph signatures of Pope Eugenius and Paleologus, 
there are the autograph signatures cf all the Fathers, both Latin and 
Greek, who were present at the Council, with the leaden bulla of the Pope, 
and the golden one of the Emperor. See the description of it which Canon 
Cecconi himself gives in a letter inserted in the “ Armonia” of 1 Feb., 
1870. Now in this most authoritative original the “ Quemadmodum etiam” 
in question is written at full length. It is further worth noticing that, 
as Canon Cecconi writes to us, in the Greek text of this original also that 
which Mgr. Maret attests with respect to the Paris original is to be verified : 
namely, the absence of the preposition ev from the second division of the 
second member of the wield ; so that it runs thus: «a@’ Sy tpdmov Kai év 
Toig MpaxriKoic rw oikoupertkov ovvodwy, Kai Toic iepoic Kavdot OradkapBaverat. 
Now Mgr. Maret adduces the authority of a Hellenist whom he had con- 
sulted, who affirms that if in the second division of the phrase the pre- 
position ev is not repeated,—so that it reads cai roi¢ iepoic, and not Kai éy roic 
tep0ic—in that case the particle «ai in the first division must necessarily 
be translated hy etiam. (Du Concile Général et de la Paix religieuse 
vol. i. p. 490.) 


a 


—— 
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Latins.”* Besides, even if the two texts were of equal authority, every 
rule of sound criticism demands that the rule of interpretation should be 
taken from the one according to which both the texts become concordant, 
and not from that according to which they would exhibit a certain dis- 
crepancy. Now if we take the Latin for our rule, this perfect harmony is 
obtained ; for the xa’ dv rpdzov can perfectly be rendered as gquemadmodum, 
and the «ai bears equally well the sense of etiam, and can have no other if, 
as is just, we prefer the reading of the Greek text, in which the preposition 
év is not repeated. Lastly, S. Antoninus, who, as Archbishop of Florence, 
was one of the leading members of that Council, expressly attests that the 
Fathers by this phrase intended to express that the teaching of tradition 
agreed with that of Holy Scripture, to which the first part of the decree 
referred ; and Turrecremata, also present at the Council, in his Treatise 
on the Decree of Union, observes that, in the first member of the period in 
question, the authority of the Roman Pontiff is establishea according to 
the rule given in the Divine Scriptures, while in the second member the 
same is corroborated by the records of tradition. 


XII. 

We have said enough of this most fallacious article of Dr. Déllinger’s ; 
since what he adds against the legitimacy of the Council of Florence is all 
stuff which he has taken bodily from Mark of Ephesus, and has been 
already confuted over and over again even by the more sensible Greeks 
themselves. It is a remarkable fact that the science of Dr. Déllinger is 
almost always borrowed from schismatic or Protestant writers. More- 
over, what he says against that Council does not overthrow, but rather 
confirms the argument of the petition ; since what it demands is that the 
Council should come to such an express definition of the Pontifical in- 
fallibility as can leave no possible room for doubt, precisely because the 
enemies of the doctrine do not shrink from denying the Gicumenicity of 
the Florentine Council which has implicitly affirmed it. 

Dr. Déllinger is far advanced in years. If then he does not disdain 
our counsel, we will beseech him to turn his thoughts a little to the Divine 
judgment; and to consider if he can present himself before Christ with an 
untroubled spirit, when by his deeds and writings he attacks the most 
glorious prerogative of His representative upon earth. 


Just as we are going to press, we find the following most 
mportant Pontifical Letter addressed to Dom Guéranger. 


Dilecto filio Prospero Guéranger, ¢ Congregatione Benedictina Galliarum, 
Abbati Solesmensi. 
PIUS PP. IX. 


Dilecte fili, salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Dolendum profecto est, 





* “Deinde disponente divina pietate, factum est ut assentirent Graeci 
secundum cedulam datam per Latinos.” (Acta Cone. Col., 22, n. 9.) 

+ [On this “ Quemadmodum ” clause we would also refer our readers to 
our own remarks in April, 1866, pp. 509—524; and pp. 550—555. 
Ep. D.R.] 
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dilecte fili, nonnullos esse inter catholicos, qui dum hoc nomine gloriantur, 
Vitiatis penitus imbuti principiis adeo preefracte istis adherent, ut non modo 
plane subjicere nesciant intellectum adverso hujus sanctie Sedis judicio, 
communi etiam Episcoporum assensu et commendatione roborato ; sed imo 
censentes societatis humanz progressum et felicitatem illis omnino niti, Ec- 
clesiam inclinare conentur ad sententiam snam, seque solum sapere arbitrati 
reliquam omnem catholicorum familiam aliter sentientem ultramontanie 
partis nomine designare non erubescant. 

Quam quidem insaniam eo compellunt, ut divinam ipsam Ecclesiz con- 
stitutionem refingere aggrediantur et exigere ad recentiores civilis regiminis 
modos; quo supremi Rectoris ei a Christo prepositi facilius deprimant 
auctoritatem, cujus prerogativas expavescunt. (Quamobrem prerniciosas 
quasdam doctrinas sepius improbatas audacter in medium proferunt, uti 
indubias aut saltem plane liberas ; corradunt e veteribus earum propugnato- 
ribus captiunculas historicas, mutila scriptorum testimonia, calumnias 
Romanis Pontificibus affectas, sophismata quievis ; eaque omnia, sepositis 
omnino solidis argumentis quibus centies explosa sunt, impudentissimi 
regerunt :; eo spectantes, ut animos commoveant, suzeque factionis homines et 
imperitorum vulgus adversus communem czeterorum sententiam incitent. 

Quo sane inceepto, preter damnum invecte perturbationis fidelium et 
detractarum ad trivia gravissimarum questionum, insipientiam audacie, 
parem deplorare cogimur. Nam si firmiter cum ceteris catholicis tenerent 
(Ecumenicam Synodum a Spiritu Sancto regi, soloque Ejus afflatu definire ac 
proponere qui credenda sunt, nunquam in animum inducerent, vel ea definiri 
posse uti de fide * quie revelata revera non sunt aut obsint Ecclesia, vel 
humanas artes impedimento esse posse Spiritus Sancti virtuti, quominus ea 
quee revelata sunt et Ecclesiz utilia definiantur. 

Vetitum certe non ducerent, e& qua decet ratione proponi Patribus 
difficultates quas huic aut illi definitioni obstare arbitrantur, ut lucidior e 
disceptatione veritas emergeret ; at uno hujus acti studio, prorsus abstinerent 
ab artibus quibus captari solent in comitiis populi suffragia, tranquillique et 
reverentes expectarent superne illustrationis effectum. Utilissimam igitur 
operam Ecclesiz te impendisse censuimus, qui preecipua ex ejusmodi scriptis 
refellenda suscepisti, eorumque simultatem, violentiam et artes ea soliditate 
demonstrasti, eo nitore, ed sacrze archzeologiz scientizque ecclesiastice copia, 
ut, plurima paucis complexus, prestigium omne sapientix abjudicaveris iis 
qui sententias involvebant sermonibus imperitis ; restitutaque veritate fidei, 
juris, et histori, cultis indoctisque fidelibus consulueris. Pergratum itaque tibi 
ob oblatum volumen profitemur animum ; exitumque faustum et amplissi- 
mum ominamur lucubrationi tus. Ejus vero auspicem et paterne nostre 
benevolentiz pignus Apostolicam Benedictionem tibi peramanter impertimus 

Datum Rome apud 8. Petrum die 12 martii 1870, Pontificatus Nostri 


Anno XXIV. 
PIUS PP. IX. 


* Some translations of this Letter have omitted the words “uti de fide,” 
and thereby materially affected the meaning of the sentence. [Eb. D.R.] 
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When does the Church speak Infallibly ? By Tuomas Francis Knox, of 
the Oratory. 1867. 


Del Magistero Infallibile della Chiesa. Opuscolo di Tommaso Francisco 
Kyox, dell’ Oratorio, tradotto dall’ inglese. 1870. 


E have read with extreme pleasure the criticism on F. Knox’s 
admirable pamphlet, which appeared in February in the “ Civilta.’ 
We cannot do better than place the whole before our readers :— 


“We have only just received this little book, which treats of a subject of 
present interest ; but we will not delay noticing it. The best way to give an 
account of this excellent work will be to insert at full length the introduction 
to the translation. 


“To the reader—Now that the Council has excited such a lively and 
pressing interest in the fundamental doctrine of Infallibility, we want a 
good treatise, learned and yet popular, short and yet full, on the whole 
question: a book of this kind ought to be written, and, if well done, 
translated into different languages, and widely circulated. But who is to 
write it? for the task is harder than at first sight appears. Such was 
the opinion recently expressed in conversation by several pious and learned 
ecclesiastics. But, interposed one of them, the book already exists, at least 
in English. It was written by F. Knox, three years ago, when Superior of 
the London Oratory, at the time when the controversy about infallibility was 
at its height; and it was very successful. Dr. Murray, of the College of 
Maynooth in Ireland, had handled the subject scholastically in his great 
treatise de Ecclesia. Dr. Ward had discussed it with greater fulness 
controversially in the Dustin Review. F. Knox, availing himself of their 
labours, followed a simpler method ; and, avoiding all scholastic and con- 
troversial expressions, produced a work, at once learned and popular, brief 
yet full ; the very quintessence, so to speak, of doctrinal exposition. His 
little book, so well suited at the time to England, has come to be of general 
interest at the present moment. This then is the work to translate ;— 
F. Knox’s work. These learned ecclesiastics did not take long to run 
through the treatise, and soon came to an unanimous agreement that it was 
the very thing they wanted. Why write another book? they said. Herein 
are treated the “subject” of infallibity, viz., the episcopate under the Pope 
and the Pope ; the “ object” of infallibility, both primary and secondary, in 
all its branches ; the various ways in which the infallible teaching is com- 
municated ; the nature of its definitions and condemnations; and the 
obligation which it imposes. What more is needed? Everything is in this 
book, and all is well done. Not of course that this is the only good book on 
the subject ; for the Council has led to the publication of other very good 

VOL. XIV.—No. xxvill. [New Series.] 2.N 
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books. Still this is first-rate in itself, and is on the whole the best we 
could choose. Something perhaps might be added to it, and something 
pruned away; but it is better to leave it as it is. It does not say much on 
the great question, which has just sprung up, about the Pope’s infallibility, 
and still less about the opportuneness of its definition; for when it was 
written, the “ object” of Infallibility was more discussed than its “subject.” 
However, under the general head of the infallibility of the Church it says 
enough of the infallibility of the Pope. Besides there is an advantage in the 
circumstance that this treatise was written before the present discussion 
began ; for what is now wanted is not a controversial, but a doctrinal work, 
quite free from polemical tinge, and assailing no one. Enough. The book 
wanted is found. The translation is ready. To press then with it. Now 
you know, good reader, how and why the translation of this treatise has made 
its appearance. Read it, and you will be satisfied, we hope, that we were 
right.’ 

“Thus far the preface :—To show what our own opinion is, we will only 
state a fact. When F. Knox’s little book first appeared, we were so much 
pleased with it, that we intended not merely to review it, but to give 
an epitome of it in our pages, as we did with Mgr. Manning’s Letter on the 
Centenary ; and nothing but extrinsic reasons made us lay aside or rather 
defer our purpose, and wait for the translation. As it is, we rejoice that it 
has been translated just now, at a conjuncture when its publication is so 
much more opportune. Let this suffice in praise of the book. We will only 
add, in praise of the translator, that he has done his part so well, that 
it reads more like an original than a translation.” 


F. Knox’s pamphlet has also been noticed in a very silly article in the 
current “ Quarterly Review.” When we formerly reviewed it, we were at 
the height of our controversy with F. Ryder, and we considered the pamphlet 
almost exclusively in its relation to that controversy. We will now give 
x general analysis of its contents. 

The author begins (pp. 1-7) with explaining the singular blessedness which 
Catholics derive from the Church’s infallibility. Adam indeed, in his 
original state, was intrinsically incapable of forming any erroneous judgment. 
But the freedom from error enjoyed by Catholics flows from extrinsic not 
intrinsic causes, being based on the Church’s infallibility ; so that mankind 
possesses the liberty, which multitudes indeed disastrously exercise, of reject- 
ing God’s gift and plunging headlong into error. Catholics are better advised ; 
and are preserved accordingly from intellectual delusions, not indeed on all 
matters whatsoever, but on those many and most momentous of all whereon 
the Church has spoken. F. Knox’s first inquiry then is, whose utterance is 
to be accounted the Church’s speaking ; “in what person or persons does her 
gift of infallibility reside ?” (p. 8.) 

Look first at the Apostles themselves (pp. 10-13). S. Peter is set forth 
in Scripture as having received special promises individually, and an office 
in which others do not share ; while on two occasions authority is given to 
all the Apostles, including S. Peter. Still “the powers they received in 
common with Peter could not undo the exceptional powers which Peter 
alone had received” (p. 12). “ Peter’s jurisdiction,” therefore, “ was personal 
and independent of his tellow Apostles ; while theirs was collegiate under 
him, and, as regards their individual exercise of it, wholly dependent upon 
him” (ib.). 
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But “ what became of these two centres,”—it might be more apt perhaps 
to say “ organs ”—“ of jurisdiction when the Apostles died ?” (p. 13). “The 
individual Apostles, with the exception of Peter, left no one to succeed 
them ; but, as the Apostolic College, in their corporate capacity,” the bishops, 
teaching and governing in union with the successors of S. Peter, are in every 
age successors of the Apostles. 

The following passage is admirably expressed, and of profound interest at 
the present moment. 


“Tt is an article of the Catholic faith that the bishops of the Universal 
Church, under the Pope, are infallible in their pronouncements, when they 
speak as teachers of the faith to the flock of Christ. It matters not whether 
they teach collectively as they do when they are assembled in Gicumenical 
Council, or whether they address individually the several portions of the 
flock intrusted to each. What they all teach in either way is infallibly the 
truth, provided always that their teaching is in strict conformity with the 
teaching of the Sovereign Pontiff, their head. Pertinaciously to deny this 
would be to irfeur the guilt of heresy, and to forfeit the hope and name of 
Christian. It is not, however, of faith that the Pope alone is infallible ; that 
is to say, it does not involve the sin of heresy to deny the personal infalli- 
bility of the Pope. For the doctrine of the Papal infallibility has not as yet 
been formally declared by the Church to be a dogma of the faith and con- 
tained in the revealed deposit. But there are many truths of which we may 
be certain, though we cannot have the highest kind of certainty concerning 
them,—that of Divine faith. And again, there are doctrines which the Church, 
for prudential reasons, may not have seen fit to brand by a distinct sentence 
as erroneous, but about which she has so clearly manifested her mind that 
she cannot be said to regard them even as tolerated.* Such a one, as we 
shall now show, is the opinion denying the Pope’s personal infallibility ” 
(pp. 15, 16). 


F. Knox proceeds to illustrate this statement by an historical account of 
the Gallican articles (pp. 19, 20). -In particular (p. 20) he draws attention 
to the very important fact, that those of the French clergy, who had taken 
part in the Assembly of 1682 and were afterwards nominated bishops, could 
not obtain institution from Innocent XII., till they had declared to that 
Pontiff that they “grieved from their heart exceedingly, and beyond what 
could be expressed, for the things done in the Assembly of 1682.” 

The second question considered by F. Knox (pp. 24-48) is the object- 
matter of the Church’s infallibility. This question is solved by the simple 
process of observing what extent of infallibility the Church has claimed ; 
because of course it is involved in her infallibility, that she cannot claim a 
power which she does not possess. By applying this practical method, our 
author arrives very easily and safely at the conclusion, that the Church 
teaches infallibly “not only the truths directly revealed by our Blessed Lord 
to His Apostles whether explicitly or implicitly, but also every other branch 
of truth, speculative or practical, which has any bearing on revealed truth ” 
(p. 27). He then proceeds to specify various particulars contained in this 
general statement. Thus the Church is infallible in “truths explicitly or 





* We slightly demur to this expression. Surely the Church as yet tolerates 
Gallicanism : though she accords it no more than bare toleration. | Ep. D. R.] 
2N 2 
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implicitly contained in the original revelation”; (2) in all principles of 
morality (p. 31); (3) in dogmatical and moral facts (p. 31) ; (4) in political 
truths and principles, no less than (5) in philosophy and natural sciences, so 
far as these bear upon faith and morals ; and (6) in theological conclusions. 
Dogmatical and moral facts again are subdivided by F. Knox into (1) the 
meaning of books in relation to the Faith ; (2) the canonization of Saints ; 
(3) general ecclesiastical discipline and worship ; (4) approbation of religious 
orders ; (5) condemnation of secret and other societies ; (6) education ; and 
(7) “ facts which involve 2 principle of morality and its concrete expression ” 
(p. 42). Never was there given a more complete and exhaustive enumera- 
tion; never a more hearty protest against the fundamental error, which would 
confine infallibility to definitions of faith. 


“The object-matter of the Church’s infallibility embraces primarily and 
directly all revealed truth, whether explicitly or implicitly contained in the 
revealed deposit ; and secondarily and indirectly all natural truths, both of 
fact and speculation, which stand in such relation to revealed truth that 
error concerning them would tend to impair the integrity of the faith in the 
minds of Christians and to imperil their eternal salvation ” (p. 53). 


Thirdly F. Knox inquires, by what methods and instruments the Church 
fulfils her office of thus infallibly teaching her children. Normally she does 
so (p. 57) by “a direct and personal action exerted on them one by one.” 
She provides seminaries for the orthodox education of her clergy, and by 
means of her clergy she reaches her whole flock. Moreover her ritual and 
liturgy, her devotions, discipline, laws, and a multitude of similar things, 
bring home to the faithful a large body of truth. 

But how does she teach her flock under exceptional circumstances ? how 
does she guard it “ against the invasion and corrupting influence of erroneous 
doctrines”? It wili often suffice if she merely “impresses more earnestly 
than usual upon her children in her every-day teaching the doctrines of the 
faith which have been specially impugned.” 


“Tt was in this way that during the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, when persecution was incessantly winnowing out from among the faith- 
ful all half-hearted members, many heresies were withered up, and brought 
to an untimely end. And so too in the Middle Ages, when the whole 
framework of society was moulded upon the Faith, and in every department 
of speculation the truths of faith were regarded as absolute certainties to 
which all else must bend, erroneous doctrines were sometimes held in check 
for a long time, if not finally eradicated, by the mere force of the Church’s 
daily teaching and personal influence” (pp. 59, 60). 


But on the other hand heresies and errors will often arise, which, for 
various reasons, cannot be thus duly resisted by the Church’s ordinary 
magisterium, but require special condemnation. This she sometimes pro- 
nounces by an (Ecumenical Council. But such interventions must necessarily 
be rare, as Councils are but exceptions in the Church’s history ; and the 
ordinary instrument of censure has ever been Pontifical ex cathedra teaching: 
“The Sovereign Pontiff from the Chair of Peter has never ceased to lift up 
his Warning voice time after time, in condemnation of the errors which 








xe 
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were threatening the flock, and to proclaim anew the truths which the world 
was in danger of forgetting.” 

As to the form of these ex cathedra utterances, no general rule can be laid 
down (p. 63.). At one period of history Popes ordinarily used Bulls for that - 
purpose; but of late they have preferred to speak in Allocutions and 
Apostolic Letters ; whether the latter be Encyclical, or (as is often the case) 
addressed in form to individual bishops, though given for the instruction 
of the whole Church. F. Knox further argues (p. 66) from Pius IX.’s 
language in the “ Quanta cura,” that all the Apostolic Letters cited in the 
Syllabus were put forth ex cathedra. 

Fourthly, by what standard does the Church adjust her various censures of 
error? Exclusively by the Deposit of Faith and the principles of the moral 
law. According to the different ways in which errors deflect from this 
standard, is the particular censure with which she brands them. 

Fifthly, what obligation does the Church’s infallible teaching impose on 
Catholics? It obliges them to absolute interior assent under pain of mortal 
sin (p. 83). 

F. Knox concludes with some excellent answers to one or two specious 
objections, which may be urged against this or that portion of his doctrine. 

What especially impresses us in his pamphlet, is its completeness and 
equable balance. The dogma of infallibility has greatly suffered, from the 
fragmentary way in which it has been treated. Several writers, in defending 
orthodox doctrine on the “ subject ” of infallibility, have carelessly fallen into 
most inaccurate and dangerous statements on the extent of its “object.” 
Several again, who have treated the infallibility of doctrinal decrees, have 
seemed to forget the Church’s infallibility in her ordinary magisteriwm, and 
the indefectible purity of Roman tradition. F. Knox has had (as one may 
say) the whole map of his subject spread open before him from first to last. 
We heartily hope that the warm praise now bestowed on his work by so 
authoritative a journal as the “Civilta’” will induce those interested in the 
subject—and what educated Catholic can be otherwise than deeply interested 
therein ?—unless he has already studied the work, to give it his most earnest 
and heedful attention. 





Les Contradictions de Monseigneur Maret. Par M.\e P. Henrt Ramrére, 
S.J. Paris: Palmé. 


DOGMA so practical as that of Pontifical infallibility cannot but 

be exposed to some superficial difficulties, when confronted with the 
entire history of the past. What Ultramontanes say is, that whereas their 
dogma is exposed to certain difficulties, any different doctrine which can be 
named is encountered by irrefragable historical disproofs. Gallicans have 
generally shown themselves to be aware of this; and have accordingly 
avoided with instinctive care any consistent doctrinal statement whatever 
on their own side. Janus again—who is no more a Gallican than Dean 
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Stanley is a Gallican—has confined himself almost exclusively (as we 
pointed out in our last number) to the ground of mere objection. We are 
very glad therefore to express our sense of Mgr. Maret’s merits in this 
respect. He is a Catholic in belief, which Janus is not: and he is hardly 
more Janus’s superior in orthodoxy, than in manliness and straight- 
forwardness. He has exhibited a positive theory, and endeavoured to 
establish that theory by facts. 

One reason why this boldness does him honour is, that it necessarily 
lays him open to so much more effective attack : and we must say that in 
all our controversial experience—which has not been inconsiderable—we 
doubt if we have [ever seen so simply annihilating’ a rejoinder, as F. 
Ramieére’s which we are here to notice. 

The first contradiction of Mgr. Maret, signalized by his opponent, is 
this. The Bishop protests against any attempt to revolutionize the Church’s 
constitution ; and this indeed is his very reason for protesting so ener- 
getically against a definition of Pontifical infallibility. Then, having 
made this protest, he proceeds himself to propose—and some such pro- 
posal is indeed necessary for reducing his theory into practice a¢ a/l—that 
the Pope shall be bound to assemble an (Ecumenical Council every ten 
years, and that all matters of high importance shall be reserved for these 
periodical assemblies. He adds (Ramiére, pp: 15, 30) that if any Pope 
did not submit his judgment to the large majority of such a Council, he 
would jure divino cease to be Pope. Is it Mgr. Maret’s opponents then, 
asks F. Ramicre, or Mgr. Maret’s supporters, who are endeavouring to 
revolutionize the Church’s constitution? All which Ultramontanes desire 
(p- 17) is that “the assembled Episcopate shall sanction theoretically, what 
the dispersed Episcopate has ever during the gravest crises recognized 
practically.” That which Mgr. Maret desires is, that a discipline hitherto 
unknown shall be practised, and a doctrine hitherto unknown shall be 
proclaimed. 

The second contradiction is founded on Mgr. Maret’s statement that, on 
his view, the Church’s divinely appointed constitution is “monarchy 
tempered by aristocracy ” (p. 23). Why, according to the Bishop’s pro- 
posal, not only the Pope can by himself do no one sovereign act, but he 
does not even possess a veto on the decisions of the Episcopate. ‘To call 
such a constitution monarchical, is simply to throw dust into his readers’ 
eyes: and yet Mgr, Maret naturally enough shrinks from avowing, that 
he does not consider the Church to be @ monarchy at all. 

The third contradiction is similar. No Catholic can be obliged, says 
Mgr. Maret, either in matters of belief or of practice, except by the united 
authority of the Pope and of the large majority of the Episcopate. We 
refer to F. Ramiére’s pages for various difficulties involved in this state- 
ment: we will only mention one. The Bishop places the Pope himsely 
under a yoke, from which he exempts the humblest Catholic. Other 
Catholics can only be bound by Pope united with bishops; but the Pope 
is irreformably bound by the bishops acting in direct opposition to his 
judgment (pp. 29-40). 

The fourth contradiction concerns the Bishop’s appeal to Scripture (pp. 
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42-58). He founds his argument in great part on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, whereas he is really in point-blank and almost grotesque opposition 
to the inspired word. AU/ Catholics hold that the Pope and bishops united 
are supreme : Ultramontanes further hold, that Pope apart from Bishops 
is supreme ; while A/gr. Maret holds, that bishops apart from Pope are 
supreme. Now Scripture testifies expressly that the Apostles were supreme 
when united with S. Peter; and also that S. Peter was supreme apart 
from the other Apostles. But as to the other Apostles apart from S. Peter, 
no one Scriptural text can be alleged which gives them any supreme 
authority at all. 

The fifth contradiction turns on the famous Decree of Constance. On 
Ultramontane principles, argues F. Ramiere, the Decree presents no diffi- 
culty whatever; whereas on Mgr. Maret’s principles, it ignominiously 
refutes—Mgr. Maret himself. Let us take those points in order. 

There is one particular so interesting and important, that it is worth 
mentioning though in no degree essential to F. Ramiere’s argument. It is 
commonly said that the Decree of Constance ascribed to a Council superi- 
ority over a Pope, in all those things which relate “ad fidem et extirpationem 
presentis schismatis.” But it is pretty certain (p. 68) that the true reading 
is not “fidem” but “ finem”; and that the superiority ascribed is on 
those things only, which relate “to the end and extirpation of the present 
schism.” 

But however this may be, argues F. Rami¢re, to Ultramontanes the 
Decree of Constance presents no kind of difficulty: for the decrees of a 
Council are only so far authoritative as they may have been confirmed by 
a Pope. Now no such confirmation is even alleged in the present instance, 
except that of Martin V.; who (p. 68) ratified those decrees which had 
been conciliarly enacted at Constance in the materia of faith. Now (p. 64) 
Eugenius IV., Martin V.’s immediate successor, emphatically declared 
that those decrees were not to be accounted “ conciliar,” which were ratified 
only by bishops of one obedience. And we may add on our own part, that 
this fact has special weight with those who, like ourselves, consider that 
John XXIII. was not a true Pope and had no power therefore of summoning 
a council. Then secondly (p. 65) Peter d’Ailly—one of the strongest 
anti-Papalists—himself admits that, in consequence of the mode of voting 
adopted at Constance, many persons considered the Decree of the Council 
not to have been enacted “‘conciliarly.” And this is most intelligible ; for 
(p. 70) the votes of married laymen were received, and even counted on an 
eyuality with the votes of bishops. And finally (p. 66) Eugenius IV. 
declared as a matter of fact— what if true he must necessarily have 
known—that Martin V. never did intend to confirm the particular Decree 
on which Gallicans lay stress. 

But while Mgr. Maret’s arguments entirely fail to touch his opponents, 
they are simply fatal to Aimse/f. We maintains (Ramitre, p. 75) that the 
Decree of Constance possesses precisely the same authority with the 
Tridentine capitula,* and is therefore the Church’s infallible ‘utterance 





* Tt is gratifying to find F, Ramitre and Mer: Maret in complete accord- 
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“touching on matters of faith.” In reply to this, F. Ramiere points out 
with most telling effect (pp. 783—84) the singularly strong language used 
by the greatest theologians on the absolute certainty of the Ultramontane 
dogma. In particular he points out, that no canonized saint can be 
named in any subsequent age of the Church, who maintained the Decree of 
Constance as understood by Gallicans. Mgr. Maret then must allege—if he 
would be consistent—that acertain doctrine, infallibly taught by the Church 
in an CEcumenical Council, has been rejected by the whole series of suc~ 
ceeding Popes, by the enormous majority of Catholic bishops and priests, 
and by every canonized saint without exception. But Mgr. Maret is far 
too loyally-intentioned a Catholic to dream of making such an allegation 
as this; which would be acceptable indeed to a Déllinger or a Janus, but 
intolerable to a Maret ora Dupanloup. Here then we have Mgr. Maret’s 
fifth contradiction. 

We pass over F. Ramiére’s sixth chapter: not because it is in any way 
inferior to the rest; but because it extends over too wide ground to be satis- 
factorily summarized. It treats, among other matters, with great clearness 
and force, the various relevant questions which have been raised concerning 
the Councils of Basle and of Florence. 

We heartily recommend those of our readers who would master the 
Gallican controversy, to procure this volume and study it carefully. It 
only extends to 161 pages ; and yet we have no real work, in which the 
shallow and contemptible Gallican tenets have received a reply, at one so 
exhaustive, and of such intense and sustained interest. 





Premiére Lettre 0 Mgr. Dechamps. Par A. Gratry. Paris: Douniol. 


T is a curious fact, that Mr. Renouf’s last pamphlet on Pope Honorius 
seems almost to have died in its birth, while F. Gratry’s on the same 
subject has caused so great a sensation. Mr. Renouf is profoundly versed 
in the literature of the subject, while F. Gratry’s ignorance on the whole 
inatter is simply astounding ; Mr. Renouf draws out real arguments of a 
certain kind, while F. Gratry seems not to understand what reasoning 
means ; nay even as regards language and tone, F. Gratry has managed 
(which might have seemed impossible) to exceed Mr. Renouf in violence 
and bitterness. The Ultramontane doctrine is “a long tradition of lying 
and fraud” (p. 38); the Ultramontane school is “founded on passion, 
blindness, excitement” (p. 35); in its arguments “there is neither 





ance, that the T'ridentine capitula are infallible; and that any one who 
denies their teaching, though not on that account actually heretical, yet 
“sins mortally ” (gravement) against the obedience due to the Church’s 
sovereign authority. On this point adds F. Ramiére (p. 78) ‘there is not 
and cannot be any discrepancy among Catholic theologians.” 
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knowledge, nor reason, nor discussion, nor attention, nor any intellectual 
operation whatever” (p. 37); the Breviary, sanctioned by innumerable 
successive Pontiffs, presents an instance of “ audacious chicanery” which 
has never been exceeded in history (p. 77). All this is but an instance of 
the kind of language which has lately been put forth by Gallicans, and on 
which in some early number we shall probably be tempted to comment. 

The Abbé Chantrel, in his admirable reply (“Le Pape Honorius”), 
points out that this is the violence of a recent convert, or rather pervert. 
In 1859 (p. 16) F. Gratry regretted that Catholics in general did not “ pay 
greater attention to that man [the Holy Father] whom Jesus Christ has 
placed in the centre of renewed humanity”; that they did not more pro- 
foundly “ meditate on his proceedings, and on the words which he addresses 
to the Church as her head and her teacher.” By so doing, he added, they 
might “at length discover the actual will of God, the direction of that 
movement which God desires to impress on the world.” In an earlier 
work he had said expressly that ‘almost all Catholics believe, and al/ 
admit in practice, that the Sovereign Pontiff is infallible when he judges 
ex cathedra on faith and morals.’ Whatever else may be said of his 
present views, they do not present the recommendation of having been 
matured by long years of thought and reflection. 

Those of our readers who care to look through F. Gratry’s treatment of 
the Honorius question, will find that it contains no one argument, which 
we have not amply considered in our reply to Mr. Renouf, which was in 
type before F. Gratry appeared. We will here only advert to one par- 
ticular ; which has surprised us even in F. Gratry, and much more in Mr. 
Renouf. There is undoubtedly a certain allegation against the orthodoxy of 
Honorius’s ex cathedra teaching, which may be made with a certain super- 
ficial plausibility ; for he may be accused of having taught ex cathedra, 
that the phrase “ two energies” is an inappropriate expression of Catholic 
dogma. We consider indeed that we have irrefragably refuted this charge 
in the Dustin Review ; but what we are now saying is, that it is the 
only charge which deserves the compliment of a refutation. Never was 
there an allegation more incredibly absurd, than that made by Mr. Renouf, 
and (with characteristic feebleness) by F. Gratry; viz. that Honorius 
taught ex cathedra the Monothelite heresy. No one, Catholic, Protestant 
or infidel, has ever doubted, that Duothelism was at that time the doctrine 
of the whole West. These sapient anti-Papalists * then are encumbered 
with a somewhat paradoxical case. According to them, Honorius was 
zealous indeed, so far as the Hast was concerned, for what he accounted 
the orthodox dogma; but he was at the same time so profoundly indifferent 
to its interests in the Vest, that he took no single step to exterminate 
what he considered heresy even from his own immediate diocese. In fact, 
in the view of these gentlemen, it was Honorius’s design that orthodoxy 
should universally prevail in the East and heresy in the West; except 





* We do not say “ Gallicans,” becatise we wish we could see any reason 
for supposing that Mr. Renouf holds, as Gallicans hold, the infallibility of 
the Ecclesia Docens, 
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indeed that he himself abandoned the Western for the Eastern dogma. 
These forsooth are the critics, who deride Ultramontanes as being un- 
historical! ‘These are the critics, who allege that Ultramontanes distort 
facts for the sake of a theory ! 

F. Gratry’s opponents had a very easy task before them, in replying to 
his puerilities ; but they have done their work as carefully as though they 
had not to contend with a mere man of straw. We have already men- 
tioned the Abbé Chantrel. The “Civilta” has contributed a most 
admirable and complete paper on the subject ; and Dom Gueranger also 
has treated the whole matter with the greatest care and success. On one 
entirely insignificant question, there is some discrepancy between the 
defenders of orthodoxy. The “ Civilta” writer agrees with F. Bottalla 
that even the Greek bishops did not condemn Honorius’s Letters as 
Monothelistic : whereas Dom Guéranger and Abbé Chantrel adopt the 
view which to us lias always seemed more probable ; viz., that the Eastern 
bishops did endorse this most unjust charge, and that S. Leo II. implicitly 
corrected their mistake. Mgr. Dechamps, in his admirable second letter 
to F.Gratry, places before him both of these views, and adds that any 
orthodox Catholic can choose between them. 

Dom Guéranger has also replied very triumphantly to I’. Gratry’s 
allegations concerning the Roman Breviary. 

There is another subject, just hinted at by F. Gratry, on which we 
must say a few words. Ile comments (p. 66) on what he calls the 
“‘ shameless assertions” of “ certain English Catholics,” that “ the system 
of Copernicus and Galileo was false in the seventeenth century but is 
true and orthodox in the nineteenth, for no other reason than 
because the Church now authorizes it.” The author of these “ shameless 
assertions” is, it seems, the Editor of the Dustin Review ; and we must 
charge F. Gratry with the offence—we will not say of making ‘shameless 
assertions ’—but at all events of bringing forward a calumnious and 
totally unfounded charge, on what he must have well known to be ridicu- 
lously insufficient evidence. We find from the “ Revue Catholique” of 
February, not only that F. Gratry has never read a word of what we had 
written, but that even M. Martin himself, from whom F. Gratry borrows 
all tnat part of his statement which he has not himself invented,—that 
M. Martin, we say, also confesses to speaking merely from hearsay. It 
is on no better grounds than these, that F. Gratry thinks it legitimate to 
accuse his fellow-Catholics of ‘shameless assertions.” M. Martin, who 
has never seen what we have written, ventures to put forth a report of it 
which happens to be entirely mistaken ; and then I’. Gratry, on his own 
hook, distorts M. Martin’s report into what we must be allowed to call 
a preposterous travestie.* 

What we have said on the Galileo case is, that we heartily concur with 
the ground taken up by Bellarmine and by Galileo’s other theological 
opponents, It is a very serious thing indeed to interpret Scripture con- 








* We observe a letter from Abbé Morel inthe “ Univers” of February 
16th, stating that M. Martin’s statement of our view is importantly 
different from F, Gratry’s, 
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trariwise to its one obvious and its one traditional sense: and nothing can 
justify a Christian in doing so, except some decisive scientific demonstra- 
tion. But in Galileo’s time Heliocentricism, even on strictly scientific 
grounds, was not one whit a more probable theory than its rival : conse- 
quently the Roman Congregations did excellent service to orthodoxy by 
adopting the course they did. M. Martin, it seems, thinks that their 
decrees discouraged scientific investigation : but they must have done just 
the contrary. Bellarmine’s language was this: ‘ Let Heliocentricism be 
scientifically proved, and there will be ne theological objection to holding it.” 
How could such language as this discourage scientific investigation? We 
must refer however to our article on Galileo (Oct. 1865) for a detailed 
answer to the objection. 

Undoubtedly, as Dom Guéranger observes, no Pope ever condemned Co- 
pernicanism ex cathedra. Yet Paul V. did in some sense condemn it. On 
Feb. 28th 1666, Galileo was solemnly warned, “in the name of our Holy 
Father the Pope,” to abandon the IIeliocentric tenet. See “‘ Revue des 
Questions historiques,” livraison 5, p. 98, note 2, Certainly we think we did 
some service to the Papal cause, when we showed how simply reasonable 
was Paul V.’s intervention ; nay, how urgently it was called for in the 
interest of orthodox doctrine. 

However, if F. Gratry will do us the common justice of reading our 
article, and if he will then do us the honour of commenting on its argu- 
ments, we promise him that we will meet his comment point by point 
without flinching or reserve. 

Before concluding, we must revert once more to the Honorius question ; 
because an important contribution to the controversy has appeared, 
since we sent our notice to press. F. Colombier, S. J., has now published 
four out of five papers in the “ Etudes,” and the fourth enters on new 
ground of some importance. On the whole doctrinal aspect of the case, 
F. Colombier takes exactly the view which to us also appears the most 
probable. Ife holds with great confidence, that the Greek bishops did 
condemn Honorius’s letters as heretical ; and adds, of course, that such 
condemnation was monstrously unjust. But he considers that S. Agatho 
died a year earlier than is commonly supposed ; that the news of his death 
had reached Constantinople before any condemnation of Honorius was 
attempted ; and that in this way some explanation is given of the gross 
injustice with which that Pontiff was treated (pp. 390, 391), in his being 
condemned off-hand without argument or judicial investigation. Our 
immediate impression, we confess, is adverse to F, Colombier’s historical 
view: but we speak with extreme diffidence, and recommend our readers 
to study carefully his masterly and most learned disquisition. 

The “ Revue Catholique,” in its March number (p. 353), quotes with 
warm approval Dom Guéranger’s statement, that the declarations of the 
Sixth Council “can have no ecumenical character, except in virtue of the 
Papal confirmation, and only in the sense and within the limits of that 
confirmation.” 
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Seconde Lettre a Mgr. Dechamps. Par A. Gratry. 
Troisiéme Lettre a Mgr. Dechamps. Par A.Gratry. Paris: Douniol. 


GRATRY’S second and third letters are in every respect worthy 

e of his first. We will not however here enter on their argument ; 

because it will be far more convenient to await the appearance of I’. Bot- 

talla’s long-expected work on infallibility. For the present therefore we 

will content ourselves with submitting a somewhat obvious dilemma to the 
consideration of F, Gratry and his admirers. 

All Gallicans consider that no definition can be truly accounted infal- 
lible, which is not confirmed by a preponderating majority of the Episco- 
pate. We will begin then with putting this question to F. Gratry. Does 
he or does he not hold, that by God’s promise a preponderating majority of 
the Episcopate will always confirm every Pontifical definition? If he 
replies in the affirmative, then even on his own view he must admit that 
such definition is infallibly true so soon as it is issued ; because God has 
revealed that it will in due time receive episcopal assent. We must infer 
therefore that, according to F. Gratry, God has made no promise of the 
kind. 

Such an event therefore as the following may, according to F. Gratry, 
happen at any time. On some emergent question the Pope may define on 
one side, and the preponderating majority of the Episcopate on another. 
Under such circumstances we ask F. Gratry—is there or is there not an 
infallible definition? According to the answer which he gives it would 
follow, either (1) that in certain grave cases the Church’s power of deciding 
infallibly may be altogether suspended ; or else (2) that the Pope may be 
under an obligation of abandoning his own dogmatic definition, in deference 
to an infallible adverse definition of the Episcopate. 

Now F. Gratry professes to build his view on history. We ask him 
therefore straightforwardly—can he produce, from any corner of history 
however obscure, either before or after the False Decretals—any sanction 
whatever for either of these two doctrines? Whichever of the two he may 
claim as his own, he is advocating a theory as utterly unsupported by 
facts, as would be the theory e. g. that theological infallibility is vested by 
God in the Lord Mayor of London. But if in very shame he shrinks 
from both these amazing doctrines, then (if he would remain a Catholic) 
he is obliged by strict logical necessity to take up with the only alter- 
native ; viz. the dogma of Pontifical infallibility. 
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Les Doctrines Romaines sur le Liberalisme.. Par le P. H. Ramikre, S.J. 
Paris : Lecoffre. 
HIS is the work which the Holy Father so graciously recognizes in his 
Letter to F. Ramiére, which we have printed elsewhere. We hope 
in an early number to treat the whole subject, using F. Ramiére’s volume 
as the text for our remarks. 





Declaration from the Authorities of Trinity College, Dublin, presented to Mr, 
Gladstone February 19th, 1870. 


i 1868 these gentlemen presented a petition, in which they proclaimed 

that their University “had been founded by Queen Elizabeth for the 
purpose of promoting education based on the Protestant religion ; and had 
faithfully fulfilled the trust imposed on it during three centuries.” Not two 
years have elapsed since this solemn profession ; and now they declare that 
“for the last three-quarters of a century” they have “consistently acted 
upon the principle of imparting to all in common the same secular education, 
without offending the religious convictions of any.” They think then, it 
would seem, that “ education based on the Protestant religion” cannot “ offend 
the religious convictions of ” Catholics. 

The real truth is, that they will make any sacrifice rather than that 
Catholic denominational education should be promoted ; because (however 
unconsciously) in real truth they see with much greater equanimity the 
advance of latitudinarianism, deism, and atheism, than of Catholic orthodoxy 
and of loyalty to the Holy See. 

Catholic Ireland is a conquered country. If the conquerors still intend to 
govern her on the principle of antipathy to her national creed, let them 
openly say so, 





An Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent. By Joux Henry Newmay, D.D., 
of the Oratory. London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 


T will be admitted by all Father Newman’s readers, that this is the hardest 
work he has ever written. Hitherto it has been his habit to diversify 

his treatment of a grave subject by rhetorical and descriptive episodes, which 
recreate and charm the reader and give him fresh spirit for abstract thought ; 
but in the present work he seems so sensibly influenced by the gravity of the 
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task which he has undertaken, as to be incapable of digression. Then, again, 
he is proceeding for the most part on ground, which has hitherto been almost 
untrodden, and on which he does but profess to furnish “aids” towards the 
formation of “a grammar.” And the consequence of all this is, that, not- 
withstanding the profusion of his exquisite illustrations, and notwithstanding 
his marvellous command of the English language—which he always indeed 
moulds to his purpose as though it had been invented for the very end of 
expressing his thoughts—the present Essay is very hard reading. 

It must not however be understood that the doctrines of this volume are 
in any strict sense new. Take e.g. what will probably be admitted to be 
the central proposition of all; viz., that a vast quantity of most momentous 
truth is obtainable with certitude, by reasoning which is utterly incapable 
of logical analysis. This proposition has always been implicitly held by 
Catholic theologians and philosophers: for not only (as F. Newman points 
out) they universally assign the “ judicium prudentum” as the sole means 
of determining many important verities; but, in treating of moral cer- 
tainty, they all lay down that a converging series of probabilities may 
establish a truth quite conclusively and irrefragably. But then at this 
point they somewhat take us by surprise. For (1), having stated so very 
pregnant and pervasive a principle, they leave it without any methodical 
treatment ; and do not attempt to give protection against the imminent 
danger of mistaking mere prejudice for legitimate conviction. And (2) 
they not unfrequently elsewhere imply—what it is difficult to reconcile 
with their language about moral certainty—that all conclusive reasoning 
can be exhibited in logical and syllogistic form. 

We think then that F. Newman would have rendered very important 
service, had he done no more than drawn prominent attention to this note- 
worthy lacuna. But in fact he has treated the whole subject thus opened out, 
in a manner which impresses us as being at once strikingly original and at 
the same time in profound harmony with known truths and facts. No 
doubt, in several particulars he has contented himself with opening a new 
vein of thought, without by any means attempting to exhaust it: he has 
suggested many a principle, which he has left to others to exhibit in its full 
issue. But this was simply inevitable in so original a work. 

On the other hand there are one or two matters on which we cannot assent 
to F. Newman’s view. For one instance of what we mean, we think that he 
very seriously underrates the importance of logical analysis, as compelling 
men into consistency with themselves and with acknowledged facts ; and as 
an invaluable protection against prejudice and intellectual self-will. 

In the case of a work so boiling over with thought, it is impossible to give 
the least notion of its contents within the limits of a notice. We hope 
however, we may have an article ready for our July number, in which we 
shall be able both duly to exhibit F. Newman’s line of thought, and also to 
express our general appreciation of its characteristics and merits. 
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The Visible Unity of the Catholic Church maintained against opposite 
Theories, with an explanation"of certain passages in Ecclesiastical History 
erroneously appealed to in their support. By M. J. Ruopgs, M.A. 
In 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1870. 


HIS is a work upon an especial controversy of the day; but in so 
saying we by no means intend to imply that it is of passing interest. 
The greatest works upon which all generations have fed with delight have 
usually been occasioned by some passing controversy. Even the golden work 
ef St. Austin, “The City of God,” was written in answer to the taunt of 
the heathens of his day, that Rome had led the world in triumph up the 
steep of the Capitol as long as she retained the worship of her ancient gods ; 
but that as soon as she had devoted herself to the worship of the Crucified, 
she had herself become the triumph and sport of barbarian conquerors. 
Great works thus produced by passing controversies lie scattered over the 
pages of history, one here and one there, as the mighty masses of granite, 
the records of a glacial ocean which has long passed away, on the now dry 
and sandy plains of Northern Germany. It is but natural and reasonable, 
therefore, to hope that some permanent possession may be wrought out for 
the Church even by the strange and paradoxical arguments of our modern 
Ritualists. Their claim is quite different from that of other Protestants, 
especially in times gone by ; who boasted that they belonged not to any 
visible Church but to one invisible and spiritual, of which all good men were 
members, however divided the sects of which in this life they might be 
members. The Ritualists of our day assert, as strongly as Catholics them- 
selves, the visible unity of the Church and the absolute necessity of being 
members of that one visible community; and yet they maintain that this 
one visible Church is made up of three branches: the Catholic Church, 
which they called the Roman branch ; the Greek Schism ; and the Anglican 
Establishment. 

It is to dispel this strange dream that our author’s argument is directed. 
It is divided into three parts. In the first he lays down what has always 
been held by Catholics as to the unity of the Church ; and then shows how 
it is at this day and at all times fulfilled in the one Catholic Church, and in 
no other community. In the second he examines the theory that unity may 
really exist between divided and discordant communions. In this part he 
especially considers and answers the arguments of Dr. Pusey in the “ Eire- 
nicon,” and of Dr. Forbes, the bishop of the Protestant Episcopalian com- 
munion at Brechin, in Scotland, in his book on the Creed ; showing from 
history that the claim to be the whole Church, in spite of the existence of 
numerous bodies external to its pale (a claim which Dr. Forbes denounces as 
Donatist), has always been the special characteristic of the Catholic Church ; 
and also, that so far as it is any objection to that claim that there exist 
large and numerous bodies separate from the one Church, and yet possessing 
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more or leas the notes of sanctity, that objection applied quite as strongly at 
remote times as it does in our own day. It is true, that separatists in our 
days are quite ready to admit that Donatists, Nesterians, Jacobites, and 
Arians of old were heretics or schismatics, and that the Church in com- 
munion with the See of §. Peter was then the only Catholic Church. In 
fact, it now seems, at first sight, rather difficult to imagine that they can 
ever have afforded to doubtful men any excuse for doubting the visible unity 
of the Church. But this is only because, like other works of men, they 
have had their day, and have passed away. ‘To those who saw them in their 
hour of triumph it must have seemed even more difficult to believe that they 
had no part or lot in the promises given to the one Church, than it can now 
appear with regard to the Greek or Anglican schism. Next, he shows how, 
ut all times, the note of sanctity has remained impressed upon the one 
Church ; proving especially how clearly it was visible even in those very ages 
which seem, at a cursory glance, the darkest of all—for instance, the ninth 
und tenth. 

Next, the author applies the tests of Holy Scripture to the theory that a 
lessening of the degree of external unity in the Church has been allowed in 
punishment to the sins of its members ; and shows that the nature of the 
promises, and the object for which they were given, are wholly inconsistent 
with any such notion.. Moreover, that it is wholly irreconcilable with 
numerous precepts of the Gospel, which would be utterly unmeaning if the 
visible unity and authority of the Church were liable to be thus suspended 
by human sin and infirmity. 

Then he shows that the theory assumes (what indeed Dr. Forbes strongly 
asserts) that Rome and Anglicans are still one in Faith ; whereas he proves 
(it is marvellous that anything so self-evident should need to be proved) that 
they are openly at variance, not only on certain articles of the Faith, but also 
on the actual foundation of the Faith: as to the ground on which men are 
to accept the Scriptures and the Creeds, and the whole of the Divine 
Revelation, the whole of Christianity. For Roman Catholics accept it on the 
ever-living, ever-present testimony of the Church of God, of that Church 
whose infallibility Anglicans assert to be suspended. 

Then, as to the separate articles of the Faith, Dr. Forbes says, “‘ We bear 
separate witness to the one Faith which Christ gave to His Church, the Faith 
of the Creeds.” Our author shows the positive contradictions existing 
between the Catholic Church and Anglicans as to obedience to the Vicar 
of Christ ; as to the Sacraments— Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony—-each of which he 
considers separately ; the Immaculate Conception. Well, then, as there is a 
distinct contradiction upon all these points, the question recurs, Which of 
the two is in the right? Both certainly cannot be ; and this seems to be 
admitted in fact both by Dr. Pusey and Dr. Forbes, whose words our author 
quotes. He sums up :-— 


“The theory which we have been discussing asserts the possibility of unity 
between Christian Churches without visible intercommunion, and maintains 
that religious bodies may be united to the Church through Christ alone, 
although visibly disunited from the Vicar of Christ on earth. Thus it reverses 
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the doctrine of the great 5. Thomas, who says—The unity of the Church con- 
sists in two things : namely, in the mutual connection of the members of the 
Church with one another, or communication ; and, again, in the order of all 
the members of the Church towards one Head, according to what is said 
(Col. ii.), ‘Puffed up by the sense of his flesh, and not holding the Head from 
which the whole body, by joints and bands, being supplied with nourishment 
and compacted, groweth into the increase of God.” But this Head is Christ 
Himself, whose Vicar in the Church is the Supreme Pontiff. And therefore 
they are pronounced to be schismatics who refuse to be under the Supreme 
Pontiff, and will not join the communion of the members of the Church, who 
are subject to Him.” 


Our author might now be thought to have come to the end of his subject : 
having shown first, in his first section, what the true view of the unity of the 
Church is ; and having considered in the second the claim of bodies out of 
visible communion with it, to form a part of the same whole. But in 
answer to this, Anglicans argue that history proves that there have at different 
periods of the Church been several breaches of visible unity between bodies 
both of which are now admitted to have been all along parts of the one true 
and visible Church. This, of course, if the facts were stated correctly, would 
be a very strong argument against the Catholic doctrine. It would prove 
that whatever the rules of the Church might require, its practice had been 
to admit that bodies like the Anglicans, or again, like the Russian 
schismatics, were really all along portions of the one Church. The author 
therefore devotes the chief part of his work to an examination of these sup- 
posed instances. And first, Dr. Pusey instances the disputes in the Corin- 
thian Church. ' These, the author replies, did not imply any breach of com- 
munion with the universal Church ; and, moreover, they were referred to 
Rome, and that although the beloved Apostle S. John was still on earth. 

Next, Dr. Pusey says, “In the next century was that first wide breach 
in the Catholic body when the Bishop of Rome, against the remonstrance of 
many bishops, renounced the communion of the Asiatic churches because 
they followed, as to the keeping of Easter, a tradition different trom that of 
Rome and of the other Churches.” This case Mr. Rhodes examines in detail. 
Dr. Pusey has a great advantage in that the facts are very indistinctly known. 
What appears clearly is :— 


“The recorded fact of a Roman Pontiff of the second century sending out 
letters to Asia Minor, and as it would appear, to other Churches also, to con- 
voke councils on the question of the time of Easter, which councils were 
accordingly assembled, even among those who varied from the Roman 
practice on the point to be debated, and the reply of the same dissentient 
bishops was duly returned to the Holy See. Nor does their reply afford the 
slightest symptom that they considered Rome to have assumed any undue 
pre-eminence, although it speaks of threats having been used towards them. 
It defends the disregard of those threats, not by calling in question the 
authority of the Roman See, but by appealing directly to the authority of God. 
The appeal was unjustifiable, and betrayed the obstinacy of the Asiatics in 
their adherence to private opinion ; but it would have had no meaning unless 
addressed to a superior. 

“Neither do the Bishops, who agreed with S. Victor but deprecated 
extreme measures, seem to have expressed any doubt of the legitimate power 
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of the Pope to excommunicate the Asiatic Churches. Speaking in the name 
of himself and the Bishops of Gaul, the great 8. Irenzeus tacitly acknowledges 
this power and authority as belonging to the See of Rome, by the very fact 
of his urging S. Victor from the exercise of it on this occasion ” (219, vol. i.). 


The author then quotes authorities from ancient writers, some of them 
very near the time of S. Victor, to prove that there was no breach of com- 
munion, and that the Asiatic Churches continued all along in the same 
visible body with the rest of the Church. Thus the real result of this case 
is, that nothing certain can be inferred from it, because the facts are in- 
distinctly known ; but that beyond all question, whatever they were, they gave 
no support to the Anglican position. For as things now stand, if Pius IX 
should order the Anglican Bishops to hold a council, and rectify the practice 
of the Anglican communion by restoring that which obtains elsewhere, the 
answer would be a denial of his authority. Now this is the one thing which 
we actually know never took place. The fact is, then, that, as far as the 
facts are distinctly known, they are against the Anglican position ; as far as 
they have ever been thought to support it, it is because they are, at best, 
very doubtful. We need hardly say that the onus probandi lies wholly upon 
those who allege them in order to prove that a state of things contrary to 
the uniform practice of the Church existed in this instance. Before that can 
be shown, we must of course be certain what the facts really were. 

The next case examined is that of Pope S. Stephen on the one side, and 
S. Cyprian and Firmilian on the other. In this case also the facts are much 
disputed ; but what is not disputed is, that Rome assumed a tone of high 
authority, and that that authority was not denied even by those least willing 
to submit to its judgment in the particular case. We must refer our readers 
to Mr. Rhodes, vol. i., page 225 to 243. 

The next case alleged cccupies more space, chiefly because more materials 
exist for forming a judgment upon it. It is well known that the troubles 
caused by the Arian heresy led to a dispute at Antioch during the latter 
half of the fourth century. Meletius, one of the most eminent men of these 
times, had been brought up among the Arians, and was believed to belong 
to their party. He had, in all probability, been gradually receding from 
them ; but this had not been manifested by any public act, and when they 
were doing their utmost to force Arians, or at least Arianizers, into all im- 
portant sees, he was chosen by their votes Bishop of Antioch. It seems that 
some Catholics had already so far acquired contidence in him as to concur in 
his election, but by the great mass of Catholics he was rejected and denounced. 
These were called “ Eustathians,” from the name of the Catholic bishop who 
had been forcibly deprived some years before, and whom they continued to 
acknowledge while he lived. 

An occasion soon occurred, however, which threw all party relations into 
confusion. The Emperor had requested some leading preachers to speak to 
the people upon a controverted text. Those who preceded Meletius had 
given an Arian explanation, and he was expected to do the same. He 
arose, and made an unequivocally Catholic confession. Sozomen says that 
on this the archdeacon rushed up to him in a rage, and stopped his mouth ; 
but Meletius, holding up to the people first three fingers, and then one alone 
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proclaimed the same creed more clearly still. The archdeacon seized his 
hand, and his lips being thus unclosed, he proclaimed the Catholic Faith more 
strongly than before, loudly exhorting his hearers to maintain steadfastly the 
Faith of Nicea, and protesting that all who were otherwise minded erred 
concerning the truth. This scene was followed by a bitter strife. He was 
exiled, and his place filled by an Arian ; he was restored, and again exiled ; 
a second time restored, and a third time exiled. Having thus been a stead- 
fast confessor for the Faith, it was nowise wonderful that many Catholics 
acknowledged him. Unfortunately, however, a Catholic bishop had been 
appointed and consecrated, and him alone the mass of the Catholics in 
Antioch acknowledged. Hence arose confusion: for some Catholic bishops 
regarded one, some regarded the other, as the Catholic bishop of Antioch. 
The dispute lasted long, and must have done much mischief. It is commonly 
said that at last it was agreed that the two should govern jointly during their 
lives, the survivor succeeding to the whole authority. Mr. Rhodes thinks 
the evidence that such a bargain was made insufficient. 

It is upon this history that Dr. Pusey and Dr. Forbes chiefly rest their 
defence of the Anglican position. They argue that Meletius was out of com- 
munion with Rome ; but that, notwithstanding this, he presided at the second 
General Council, and has always been admitted to be asaint. Mr. Rhodes gives 
a very clear and fuil narrative of the proceedings (vol. i. p. 243-341), and we 
think fully establishes his point that Meletius, so far as appears, was never 
out of Roman communion, although he was not acknowledged by Rome 
as Bishop of Antioch. But it is also clear that at least some time before the 
second General Council he was formally recognized by Rome, even in this 
last capacity. We must refer to Mr. Rhodes’s narrative for the particulars. 
All that this case really proves is the importance of the minute regulations 
introduced by the Holy See in after-times, and which Anglicans refer to as 
“usurpations,” by which special care is taken that there shall never be any 
doubt who really is the Catholic Bishop of every see in Christendom. Had 
those regulations existed in the time of Meletius, the dispute could never 
have arisen. As it was, there was as little resemblance as possible to the 
Anglican position. No Anglican Bishop for three hundred years has ever 
been recognized either as a Catholic, or even as a schismatical Bishop, by 
any Pope or by any Bishops or people in communion with the See of Rome ; 
or even by any schismatical body, except those consisting of members of the 
Anglican schism who, by some accident, have settled in other lands (as e.g. 
the United States). At Antioch there was unhappily an internal schism, 
during which two parties, although each acknowledging the chief of the other 
to be a Bishop, denied that he was the rightful Bishop of Antioch. There 
were times when one was accepted as the Catholic Bishop by some Catholic 
Bishops in other parts, and the other by others. But there was no time 
when either of the two was wholly separated from the rest of the Church 
What the appeal made by Dr. Pusey and Dr. Forbes to this case really 
proves is, how hopeless it must be to obtain any tolerably early colour for 
the support of Anglicanism, when this is really the chief fact which they 
can cite in their favour. 

Our limits oblige us to pass more rapidly over the last case appealed to by 
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Dr. Forbes, that of the Celtic churches in the British islands. It is, how- 
ever, of especial interest to us as Englishmen ; and it has been more frequently 
appealed to than any other, as proving that societies out of communion with 
the Apostolic See may yet be Catholic. Mr. Rhodes examines the question 
at length in his second volume, and to this we must refer our readers. The 
subject itself is most interesting ; and it is discussed so fully and clearly, and 
in « manner so interesting that we think few persons will begin without 
finishing it. No reasorable man who has followed the case through this 
volume can doubt that the ancient British churches were distinctly and 
emphatically what is called by Protestants Papist ; although he will see, as 
in the last case, that inconveniences formerly arose from the want of rules 
of discipline which have now been happily established. 

What makes Mr. Rhedes’s book specially valuable is, that while thoroughly 
Catholic in tone and doctrine, it is written in a spirit so friendly and full of 
consideration and charity for those still in the darkness of Protestantism, 
that it is hard to think any one could take offence at it. On this account it 
is singularly suited to be put in the hands of inquiring Protestants. 

It has also another great recommendation. The very circumstance of its 
being written by a layman has led to its being examined so carefully, and 
approved by persons so highly competent, that it is probably long since any 
work has been published among us with such high authority. Besides the 
“ Nihil obstat” of a theologian appointed by the Archbishop of Westminster, 
it has been read and approved by the Bishop of Cork, in whose diocese the 
author till of late resided, and by “two professors of theology belonging 
respectively to two of the highest ecclesiastical colleges in Rome.” Of these 
one was Padre Cardella, who has allowed use to be made of his name. The 
author remarks that Dr. Pusey has more than once asked for an explanation 
of the teaching of the Church on the Sacrament of Extreme Unction ; and 
that given in vol. i. has “ undergone the strictest scrutiny.” 





The Evidence for the Papacy, as derived from the Holy Scriptures and from 
Primitive Antiquity. With an Introductory Epistle. By the Hon. 
Cottn Linpsay. London: Longmans. 1870. 


R. LINDSAY is a convert of recent standing. Much, if not most, 

of the materials of this work must therefore, we should suppose, have 

been put together while he was yet outside the body of the Church. Yet, 

for depth and accuracy, both of learning and argument, it would reflect no 

little credit on an old and practised Catholic polemic. We do not quite go 

with the author in each and every minute detail of exposition and reasoning : 

but the solid mass of “ Evidence for the Papacy” which he has constructed, 
especially from the early Fathers and Councils, is absolutely impregnable. 

The author divides his work into two Inquiries,—the first on S. Peter's 

Supremacy, the second on the Papal or Roman Supremacy. In the first he 
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draws his arguments from Scripture and the Consensus Patrum : to these 
he, in his second Inquiry, adds the testimonies of Councils, Emperors, Papal 
Acts and Epistles, &e. To each Inquiry, under the title of “ Audi alteram 
partem,” he subjoins a searching and solid refutation of the leading Pro- 
testant arguments, which are chiefly drawn from Barrow’s well-known, and 
we might say, exhaustive treatise. 

Mr. Lindsay’s manipulation of the Scripture argument is, we feel bound to 
say, the part of his task which he has executed in the least satisfactory manner : 
in truth it is the only substantial portion of his work which really is unsatis- 
factory. He merely scratches the surface of the three great texts of Matthew 
xvi, Luke xxii., and John xxi. ; leaving undug the solid and precious ore- 
that lies imbedded in them. Then, he brings forward some other passages, 
from which we cannot see how anything like a conclusive argument could be 
drawn, at least as against a Protestant opponent. Some of his Protestant 
critics have accordingly not failed to pick out these very passages, and fasten 
on them as specimens of weak reasoning. We notice these drawbacks solely 

_ out of our strong love for the great cause which Mr. Lindsay has undertaken 
to defend : and we are sure that he has that cause too much at heart, not to 
take our strictures in the same spirit in which we give them. We may also 
notice here that he seems not to be aware that the meaning which he gives* 
to the celebrated text, John v. 39 (“Search the Scriptures”; &c.), is so far 
from being certain, that even Protestant interpreters, many and eminent too,t 
translate the Greek word (pevvare) in the indicative mood—“ You search.” 
And Catholic theologians have shown that, even if the word be taken in the 
imperative mood, it is not only not clear that it is to be understood as 
conveying a general command or counsel, but that, the usage of Scripture 
being taken into account, the context would seem pretty strongly to imply 
the very opposite meaning. 

These few defects are, however, fully and amply, and more than amply, re- 
deemed by the magnificent manner in which the great traditional or historic 
argument is built up so carefully and firmly, stone upon stone, and raised 
into an edifice of perfect strength and unity. We have in our language some 
excellent summaries and fragments of this argument ; for example, the series 
of extracts in Mr. Waterworth’s “ Faith of Catholics,” and the glowing sketch 
in Dr. Newman’s “ Essay on Development.” But we had no treatise on the 
subject either complete or scientific ; and here is a convert but of yesterday, 
who has perfectly supplied our want, by giving us a treatise at once both 
complete and scientific. He has executed a task, which not many of our 
professed theologians have even attempted—and which indeed could not well 
be executed, at least so fully, except in a monograph like the present. He 
gives his collection of Patristic and Conciliar testimonies—to say nothing of 
other testimonies given at the end of the volume. To each extract he sub- 
joins a copious commentary, in which the meaning of the text is admirably 
illustrated and enforced. This method, besides imparting to the discussion 
a peculiar freshness, stamps it also with a peculiar value. For to get a clear 





* Introductory Epistle, p. xxix. 
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and full view of the drift of some of these ancient writings explanatory notes 
are often just as necessary as they are for the historical and other less difficult 
parts of the Bible. Thus, for example, the celebrated 28th canon of the 
Council of Chalcedon would seem, at first sight and viewed by itself, a per- 
fect maze of perplexity to a Catholic student. But, as Mr. Lindsay puts it, 
viewed in the light of numerous other sayings and doings of the Council from 
beginning to end, and especially in the light of the synodical epistle to Pope 
Leo, all difficulty vanishes at once. The canon was passed in the absence of 
the Papal Legates, and after more than two-thirds of the Fathers had de- 
parted for good. Now, the very Bishops who drew up the canon addressed 
a letter to the Pope, in which there ure two very remarkable features. First, 
they address Leo in terms as submissive and as strongly and distinctly 
affirming his supremacy, as could be used by the Vatican Council, now 
sitting, in addressing Pius. They call themselves members, children 
(waidec) : they call him the head («egadx, xopvp¢})—the interpreter to all of 
Peter’s voice—to whom the guardianship of the vineyard had been committed 
by the Saviour. In the second place, they ask him in the language of earnest 
supplication, and definitely and specially—to do what? To ratify this very 
28th canon ; that is to say, if the Protestant interpretation were true, to ratify 
a denial of that very headship! Our author remarks that Anglicans, in 
quoting the canon against the Roman Supremacy, never refer to this synodi- 
cal epistle. As we are on this subject, we may notice briefly the marked 
change in the wording of the canon when speaking of the privileges accorded 
by the Fathers to Rome and to Constantinople. In speaking of the former, 
the word used is azodidwpr, which regularly signifies to give what one has a 
right to, what is due ; in speaking of the latter, in the same breath, the term 
is suddenly changed, and azovépw is used, a word which has never been used 
n such a sense. 

Mr. Lindsay’s volume is not one from which to take extracts. We regret 
this the less, as we have no doubt it will find its way into the library of every 
one who takes a serious interest in the important subject of which it treats 





The Directorium Asceticum ; or, Guide to the Spiritual Life. By Joun 
Bartist ScaraMELLI, 8.J. Translated at 8. Beuno’s College. Vol. I. 
Dublin: Kelly ; London : Burns & Oates. 1870. 


HE “Direttorio Ascetico” of F. Scaramelli is a manual of Christian 
ethics. The science of ethics was one of which the ancient philosophers 

made much ; and it is to be regretted, in some respects, that it is not more 
attended to at the present day. Undoubtedly, when Aristotle or Seneca 
wrote on ethical questions, they had greater difficulties to contend with than 
we can have, because for them, in the absence of Revelation, all but the very 
fundamental principles of the science were dark and uncertain. Our prin- 
ciples, on the other hand, are clear, fixed, and certain ; and therefore it is 
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not necessary, for practical purposes, to institute any laborious inquiry into 
the primary laws of good and evil. Yet such an inquiry is useful and 
healthy, even yet. But there is an opposite extreme which surely is very 
objectionable, even on practical grounds—that is, to content ourselves with 
the remote conclusions of Christian morals, or, as we call them, the practical 
matters, and take the groundwork for granted. Chriytian morality is a science 
with a practical end. It directs us to the doing of something. Now, the 
most unscientific mechanic, when he teaches his apprentice his art, attempts 
to give a reason here and there. It is obvious why his instinct leads him to 
do so. It is because a practical “habit,” as it is called, is both sooner 
acquired, better kept, and more perfectly used, when it is aided and confirmed 
by a scientific “ habit.” In other words, the more the intellect is brought to 
bear upon any faculty or operation of soul or body, the more of order, com- 
pleteness, and retentiveness there is, and consequently the greater efficiency. 
It is true, spiritual writers give reasons for things. But to give reasons is 
not sufficient to make “science.” The reasons must be orderly, starting from 
principles ; and the treatment must be fairly exhaustive. It is true also that 
there are peculiar complications in the science of Christian ethics. It is 
founded as much on authority as on reason, for without revelation it would 
not exist; and, in the same manner, its deduction and its practice are 
obtained as much from the sayings of saints and doctors as from reasoning. 
But a principle can be obtained from a revealing authority quite as fairly, for 
scientific purposes, as from the pure reason ; and the authoritative teachings 
of the Church and the Saints, if they sometimes go faster than unassisted 
reason, only do so like the light of a lamp which goes faster than the eye. 
Again, grace is the most important element in Christian morality ; without 
it, all science is barren. This is true, however, not only of scientific morality, 
but of the most fervent exhortations and the strongest sermons. But this 
leads us to one important point, the influence of which has probably had 
more than anything else to do with preventing morality from taking a 
scientific shape. In virtue and vice, the heart is of more consequence 
than the head. No amount of system, definition, deduction, and other 
scientific apparatus can set in motion one wheel of the moral machine ; 
whilst, on the other hand, a good will somehow or other manages to 
reach the Last End without knowing, or indeed caring, whether or no it 
is proceeding on strictly scientific principles. This is the reason why 
so many spiritual writers choose rather to fill the space at their command 
with appeals to the will, with warning examples, with pathos, with terror, 
than to strive for scientific completeness. If we add to all this the considera- 
tion that souls are as varied as countenances, that the spiritual writer has not 
unlimited opportunities, and that this life is short, it becomes pretty clear 
that there are difficulties in the way of a scientific treatment of how to get to 
heaven and avoid hell. Still, it seems to be not only possible, but profitable. 
That there should be some division of labour on so immense a subject is, no 
doubt, very advisable. It is very good that one writer should deal chiefly 
with moving appeals to the heart, that another should make much of 
authority, whilst a third may aim at a more strictly scientific treatment. 
Those who read the moral treatises of Lewis of Granada, of S. Francis 
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of Sales, or of the school of M. Olier, cannot but feel they are reading 
authors who care more for devotion than rule. This is strikingly evident in the 
formal treatise on Prayer by the Spanish Dominican, and in such a quasi- 
scientific work as the “ Amour de Dieu” of S. Francis. These may be called 
the affective Ascetics. Then there are those who devote themselves to 
Authorities ; writers of Maxims of the Saints, “ Fioretti,” Extracts from the 
Fathers, Spirit of the Saints, &c. Thirdly, there are the more strictly 
ethical class, who strive very little after affection, though they illustrate and 
enforce their lessons by frequent appeals to Scripture and the Fathers. The 
examples of this class are chiefly met with in the Society of Jesus. Jerome 
Platus, Alphonsus Rodriguez, Lewis Lallement and his school, Drexelius, 
Nieremberg, and other names, will at once occur to the reader ; and among 
them must be placed Father Scaramelli. 

Why the Jesuits took up the “ scientific ” aspect of asceticism, or Christian 
morals, it is not difficult to explain. In the first place, it was their vocation 
to systematize everything, from Prayer down to Latin Grammar. Still, 
there had been system before the Jesuits. And therefore it is more correct 
to say that it was their mission to systematize many things afresh, with a 
view to a fresh age. Now, in the middle ages the “Summa” of S. Thomas, 
and more especially the “ Secunda Pars” had been a complete and sufficient 
store-house of ethical science, as indeed it still continues to be. But the 
days were over when every cleric read the “Summa”; and the days were 
come when not only every cleric, but nearly every layman, wanted something 
to read instead of it. And so the society presented the world, in various 
shapes, with the ethical teachings of the “Summa” under a more modern 
aspect. The “ Direttorio Ascetico,” for instance, refers to the great work of 
8. Thomas on nearly every other page. 

The treatise of Scaramelli consists of four parts. The first treats of per- 
fection and the means to acquire it, such as prayer, reading, meditation, the 
practice of the presence of God, &c. The second goes on to consider the impe- 
diments to perfection, which are classed under the heads of the five senses, 
the Passions, the World, the Devil, &c. In the third part the author speaks 
of the “ proximate dispositions ” to perfection—in other words, of the moral 
virtues, such as temperance, religion, obedience, chastity. As he observes, 
this third treatise looks as if it were going to be a repetition of the second. 
But it is not so. To combat a vice is a very different thing from practising 
the perfection of a virtue. The concluding part is on the three theological 
virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, in the exercise of which, and chiefly of 
charity, the essential perfection of man consists. Each of the parts or treatises 
here enumerated is long enough to form a considerable volume, and it is the 
first part which is now before us in the English version mentioned at the head 
of this notice. 

In one respect this first part of the “ Direttorio Ascetico” is calculated to 
give the reader a rather unfavourable idea of the author’s method and ability. 
Take, for instance, his definition of Perfection. This is an all-important 
point in an ascetical treatise ; for if it be missed much confusion is sure to 
follow, whilst, if it be clearly and convincingly given, the whole of what is to 
come afterwards will receive light from its clearness and order from its truth, 
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F. Scaramelli, happily, here follows S. Thomas, according to his custom, 
But he commences a paragraph in his first article thus: “ The holy fathers, 
when speaking of Christian perfection, do not agree in laying down what its 
substance is ; for some of them seem to place it wholly in one virtue, others 
in a different one.” Now it is surely impossible even to suppose that the 
holy Fathers can disagree as to what it is that a man ought to aim at in this 
life in order to save his soul. Their expressions may differ, but the meaning 
and the substantial teaching must be the same in all. And the really satis- 
factory way, it seems to us, of laying the foundation of an ascetical system 
would be to compare and analyze these varying expressions of the Fathers, 
and, by showing their agreement, explain their different points of view. For 
instance, charity and union with God are the same thing, except that charity 
denotes rather the active side ; union with God, the state. Again, union of 
God is the same as purity of heart ; for union with God means God alone, 
purity of heart means no creature. Some of the Fathers speak as if humility 
were perfection ; and so it is, for humility means no self, which is the cor- 
relative, or rather the complement of God alone. To start with the idea that 
there can be any reasonable doubt as to what perfection consists in is to start 
with an admission that the scientific part of your treatise may be all a 
mistake, for the nature of the means depends entirely upon the analysis of 
the ultimate end. 

F. Scaramelli, however, starts with the true view, as we have said. Indeed, 
no one can suppose that he thought any other view possible. But, this being 
the case, it would perhaps have been better to have said so. 

This reserve made, there is little to do but praise. An orderly, calm book 
like this is a great and permanent boon. We are not badly off now for 
spiritual reading in English. But most of our spiritual books begin in the 
middle of things, and leave off there also. This one, on the other hand, lays 
down the lines of Christian progress from the beginning up to that point 
where the ordinary ways are superseded by the extraordinary. It is a book 
that makes one realize the phrase, “ Work out your salvation.” §. Paul’s 
favourite simile of the athlete of the ancient games is translated in these 
pages. The Christian is bidden to weigh what perfection is, to look well at 
it and see if it be not desirable, and the only thing that is desirable. He is 
told that if he would be perfect he must seek out a master or director. He 
is introduced to the reading of spiritual books, and advised how to profit by 
them. He is instructed in the right use of meditation. He is taught how 
to pray. Then he is brought into the atmosphere of God’s “ Presence.” To 
purify his heart he is led to the tribunal of penance, and to give him streagth 
he is taken to the Holy table. His eye is taught the difficult art of searching 
the recesses of his own conscience, that he may know himself. And finally 
he is recommended to Holy Mary and the Saints. 

F. Scaramelli’s language is clear, simple, and flowing, with a not unpleasing 
tendency to diffuseness, such as we find in many eloquent writers and 
speakers. It is a grateful duty to say that the translation, which we have 
tested with some severity, is admirable, both with respect to accuracy and to 
idiom. The copious quotations from the Fathers, 2 valuable feature in the 
work, are all translated in the text, whilst the original is given ina foot-note. 
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The author’s examples are no less conspicuous than his citations, and not 
by any means so praiseworthy. Cvesarius of Heisterbach has a little led him 
astray here. Still, a lively example is considered by many readers of spiritual 
books as a pleasing feature, and many of the stories of the old novice-master 
of the twelfth century are striking enough not to be quickly forgotten. And 
therefore it is, perhaps, just as well that the editor has let them stand, instead 
of omitting them. He need not, however, have been so economical of space 
in some of his references. Most people, for instance, are not much the better 
for knowing that the author of a fact is “ Theod. de Apoll.,” or “ Joan. Junior. 
Dominic.” 

There cannot be two ideas about the value of this work, the first part of 
which is now offered for the first time in an English translation. No reader 
need be troubled by noticing that it is ostensibly addressed to confessors. 
The greater portion of the book is not even formally directed to them ; and 
the practical admonitions at the end of each chapter, though they are thus 
addressed, contain little that is not quite as useful to everybody. If any 
anxious person is afraid that such a “spiritual guide” as this will make 
penitents as wise as their directors, all we can say is, that the directors must 
look to that. 





Inaugural Address delivered before the “ Literary, Historical, and Esthetical 
Soctety of the Catholic University of Ireland.” By Witu1am DILLon, 
Auditor. Session 1869-70. Dublin : Browne & Nolan. 


HIS little pamphlet contains more than it promises,—Mr. Dillon’s address, 

and in addition, an account of the proceedings at the meeting of the 

Society in which it was delivered. That Society, one of the offshoots of the 

Catholic University, is intended to practise the students both in thinking 

and in expressing their thoughts, by weekly meetings, in which papers are 

read and debates held, in alternate meetings. The address before us is on a 
subject always interesting to us,—the Men of the Middle Ages. 

We may best judge of its merits, as delivered, by the testimony of the 
eminent men, Protestant as well as Catholic, who heard it. Some of them 
were evidently hardly able to sympathize with the enthusiasm with which 
the speaker looked back to the “ Ages of Faith.” But they felt what was 
expressed by one of them, Isaac Butt, Q.C. :—“In the noble address they 
had heard to-night—it was noble because it was thoughtful, and noble 
because it was the working out of a man’s own thought—they had the 
strongest proof that the very highest control of religion over the intellect did 
not restrain thought.” This is a rather amusing, but really an encouraging 
specimen of the judgment which able and thoughtful Protestants are likely 
to form of a Catholic University which vindicates its right to the name. 
They have been bred up to believe, what Lord Russell wrote (in a letter 
which, we suspect, he would now very gladly forget) that the Catholic 
religion cripples the intellect and confines the soul. As they see the working 
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of the men whom it produces, they will be obliged to admit that this is not 
exactly the case ; that, at any rate, good Catholics can think, and think with 
power and originality ; and although, not in the least understanding their first 
principles, they are likely enough to be puzzled at many of their conclusions, 
they will be forced to admit that they are conclusions worked out by the free 
use of vigorous intellects, held with deep and earnest conviction, and that 
there is in them much that exactly meets the greatest moral and social wants 
of our own times. 

The address itself eloquently and earnestly describes the “ Middle Ages ” 
as “ showing what Christianity can accomplish when it takes hold of a people 
in its barbarous infancy, trains it through the struggles of its unruly youth, 
and at length develops the full dignity and beauty of Christian manhood.” 
He complains that in our days “ it is the fashion to look upon success as the 
end of life. Some say Mammon-worshipis the besetting sin of our age ; I think 
it is the worship of success.” The characteristic of the Middle Ages, which 
he contrasts to this, is the prevalence of faith : and most justly. For wherever 
men accustom themselves to think that the things seen, not the things unseen, 
are the great object to be desired, success in one form or other is sure to 
usurp the place in the heart which ought to be occupied by God alone. He 
ends :— 


“We live in an age of great commercial activity, and in, or, if you will, 
under, a great commercial nation. Commerce and honour are plants that do 
not flourish kindly in the same soil. * * Shall we not then occasionally with- 
draw ourselves from the hard realities around us, and by living for a time in 
the company of the noble dead, keep alive and sensitive within us that high 
and keen sense of honour which was their dearest treasure, and should be 
ours ? That Faith which was the animating principle, the life-giving inspira- 
tion of the Middle Ages, we still possess. Ireland, while losing all else, has 
has ever carefully guarded it, ‘though her manuscripts were burned, her men 
scattered, her churches closed, her monuments of civilization razed ; her Faith, 
like the lamps of old in the places of death, burned on in the heart of Ireland 
unwatched and unfed, and now that the free air is admitted, diffuses itself 
through her frame ; and when she shall stand forth strong and free, it will be 
the heart of the old isle, animating a frame of greater sinew, proportion, and 
beauty.’ So wrote an illustrious Irishman. Let us, especially in this Irish 
Catholic University, strive to realize it. It is by cherishing our Faith, by a 
truer comprehension of its spirit, a fuller insight into its teaching, a deeper 
and more heartfelt love of its truth and holiness, that we may best hope to 
become ‘simple, earnest, brave, and faithful” loyal sons of Ireland, and 
worthy imitators of the great men of the Middle Ages.” 


The whole address is that of a very young man sincerely captivated with the 
beauty of the “ Ages of Faith.” We are glad to see indications (though we wish 
they were more developed) that the speaker is not a mere “ laudator temporis 
acti” ; for we are fully convinced that each age has its own good as well as 
evil qualities, and are sometimes inclined to doubt whether any, except Him 
Who knows all things, can justly weigh age against age. An age is so far 
like an individual, that it has excellences and defects, and these so greatly 
differ in different ages, as in different men, that from the difference of their 
natwre they hardly admit of comparison. [t ix a common saying with regard 
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to men, that the last Day will be the great day of canonization, because then 
only will it truly appear how many there have been among those by whom 
we are surrounded, in whom Faith, Hope, and Charity, and the other 
virtues, have attained to heroic proportions. The difficulty is still greater 
when we try to compare things so complex as different nations, still more, 
different ages of the world. Still it is most certain that there are periods in 
which particular virtues are strong and triumphant, and others in which the 
same virtues are weak ; and therefore we cannot do amiss when we set before 
ourselves the example of ages which were strong exactly where our own is most 
weak, And unquestionably the chief characteristic of our own time is the 
weakness of Faith, the dimness which clouds and obscures men’s eyes when 
they would gaze upon the world unseen ; while, on the contrary, the best and 
most striking characteristic of the Middle Ages was that, of all principles 
of action, the most powerful and the most universally prevalent was faith in 
things not seen. It is this impression which is left on our mind by reading 
the address before us ; and if we feel in it a certain want of order and 
arrangement, and are inclined to doubt why each beautiful picture or narra- 
tive comes exactly where it does, this is no more than was to be expected 
from the work of a very young man, whose soul is kindled by the beauty of 
past times ; and the most severe criticism which any one could make upon it 
is that, it in some respects reminds us of the characteristic defects of one of 
the most beautiful works of our own times,—the “ Mores Catholici” of 
Mr. Kenelm Digby. 





The Origin, Persecutions, and Doctrines of the Waldenses, from Documents, 
many now for the first time collected and edited. By Pius Metra, D.D. 
London: Toovey. 1870. 


HE “ Daily Telegraph” is rather an amusing sort of paper, and never more 

so, to our thinking, than when it becomes oracular on questions of 
theology or Church history. “ Is Saul among the prophets ?” we cannot help 
asking. How is it that the great authority on such subjects as balls at the 
Tuileries, races at Baden, and the betting-ring generally, has become en- 
lightened and enlightening on religious questions? Our faith is a little 
shaken by being told, for instance, as we were some time ago, that Thaddeus 
is a Sclavonic name. Not that we know anything of Sclavonic (in which 
language the “ Daily Telegraph” is, no doubt, profoundly versed), but we have 
in impression that one of the Apostles was called Thaddeus, and we have 
never heard any argument to prove that he was a Sclavonian. The “ Daily 
Telegraph” was in one of its dogmatic moods on the 30th of April, 1868. It 
was telling that ignorant world which it is its sacred mission to instruct all 
about the Waldenses. “ For sixteen hundred years, at least,” said the “ Daily 
Telegraph,” “ the Waldenses have guarded the pure and primitive Christianity 
of the Apostles. . . . No one knows when or how the faith was first 
delivered to these mountaineers. . . . Trenwus, Bishop of Lyons in the second 
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century found them a church. . . . These gallant hill-men have kept the 
tradition of the Gospel committed to them, as pure and inviolate as the snow 
upon their own Alps. . . . No bloodier cruelty disgraces the records of the 
Papacy than the persecutions endured by the ancestors of the twenty 
thousand Waldenses now:surviving,” &e. &e. Ke. 

This article happened to come under the notice of a learned Italian 
ecclesiastic, resident in London, who read it with astonishment. He thought 
he knew something about the Waldenses, but what he knew was very 
different from what was told him here. If he had heard of the Sclavonian 
Thaddeus, he might have put down their “ pure and primitive Christianity ” 
to the credit of that apocryphal Apostle; but he knew very well that the 
sect was very far short of sixteen hundred years old. He knew very well that 
there were no such people in Lyons in the second century, or for ten centuries 
after. Perhaps he did not know that John Milton had written a sonnet about 
the alleged persecution of the Waldenses of Piedmont in his time, calling on 
the Lord to avenge His “slaughtered saints,” and denouncing the “triple 
tyrant” and the “ Babylonian woe.” But with regard to this assumed blot 
on the “records of the Papacy,” Dr. Melia had a knowledge of historical 
facts probably unknown to Milton, and presumably unknown (if we may 
dare to say so) to the “ Daily Telegraph ” itself. The occasion seemed to him 
to call for an authoritative refutation of such statements, and accordingly he 
has since devoted himself with most commendable diligence to exploring all the 
original documents connected with the subject. The result of his researches 
is comprised in the volume before us ; and we will now state briefly what it 
is that he seems to have established satisfactorily. 

It is proved from unquestionable evidence that the Waldenses had their 
origin at Lyons, in or about the year 1170. They were called after Peter of 
Vaud* (Valdum), a merchant of Lyons, who, being moved by the sudden 
death of one of his friends to distribute his wealth amongst the poor, 
gathered numbers of that class around him, and began to expound the 
Gospel to them. A religious movement, somewhat resembling Methodism, 
was the issue of his proceedings, but the unauthorized missioners whom it 
called into action were speedily inhibited by ecclesiastical authority, and, 
disregarding it, were excommunicated. At the outset, there was nothing 
heterodox in their tenets ; but as it is the inevitable tendency of schism to 
grow into heresy, and of heresy to become more heretical, what has happened 
in all similar cases happened in theirs also. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that even up to the early part of the sixteenth century they retained most 
articles of the Catholic faith. They admitted all the books of the Bible as 
received by the Catholic Church ; they did not deny the doctrine of the Real 
Presence ; they honoured (though they did not invoke) our Blessed Lady and 
the Saints ; they even approved of Religious Celibacy, Auricular Confession, 
Vows of Poverty, and other distinctive Catholic practices. With their pre- 
vious predisposition to the infection, they did not escape the influence of the 
heresies of the sixteenth century. They oscillated between Lutheranism 





* A village near Lyons. 
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and Calvinism in matters of dogma, and in their ecclesiastical constitution 
differed from both. 

With respect to the so-called Waldenses of Piedmont, there is good reason 
for supposing that they were not connected by any link at all of descent or 
constant tradition with the original sect of the name, and that their adoption 
of it was the idea of one of their pastors, the notorious John Leger. Just 
as amongst us some plebeian Mugzins assumes the name of De Mogyns, 
on the strength of which he expects to be taken for the descendant of 
some one who “came over with the Conqueror,” so those nameless sectaries 
of the subalpine valleys suddenly sprang into consideration as the legitimate 
representatives of a body with which in reality they had little or nothing in 
common. The persevering mendacity of Leger has not been without lasting 
results. Supported as it was by an ingenious system of forgery and fraud, it 
has succeeded in impressing the superficial Protestant mind with the notion 
that his Waldenses are the great living evidence of that indefectibility which 
Protestantism is compelled to claim, without being able to adduce any title 
of the least validity. Dr. Melia shows very clearly that the accounts of the 
Waldenses current among English Protestants rest, en derniére analyse, on 
Leger’s authority. He shows that the original documents upon which Leger 
professed to found his statements were discovered, by such unsuspected 
critics as the late Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, not to possess in 
themselves the antiquity claimed for them, and to have been, as quoted by 
Leger, corrupted and falsified. Respecting that slaughter of the “ Saints,” 
in 1655, which excited the Puritanical pity of Milton, the facts are accurately, 
though briefly, given in Lingard’s “ History of England.” Dr. Melia verifies 
them carefully in detail by reference to authentic documents. In the first 
place, the “triple tyrant” had no more to do with it than he had with 
“Paradise Lost.” Secondly, it was simply a case of revolt against the Duke 
of Savoy’s authority, which he was perfectly justified in putting down. 
Finally, the Duke's minister, the Marquis Pianezze, took no measures in 
suppressing it but such as the obstinate resistance of the insurgents called 
for. It is curious and somewhat amusing to note a lie of that day, probably 
originating with a prototype of that class of intellectual creatures known as 
“our own correspondents” in ours. The worst atrocities ascribed to 
Pianezze’s army were said to have been perpetrated by a regiment of “ Irish 
Papists,” commanded by Prince Thomas of Savoy. It turned out on inquiry 
that the “Irish” Papists were Englishmen, commanded by the Earl of 
Bristol, and that nothing particularly bad could be laid to their charge. 

This work testifies most creditably to the diligence, patience, honesty of 
judgment, and critical discrimination of its author. It is not produced in 
such a form as to become a part of our popular literature, but, as an accu- 
mulation of testimony, it is really exhaustive of the subject. Those who 
prefer to study history in original documents will find in it everything that 
can throw light wpon the points at issue. If any Catholic writer is disposed 
(and it would be a useful thing) to prepare a volume on the subject for 
popular reading, he will find here all the materials ready to his hand. We 
are bound to say, also, that the ease and correctness with which Dr. Melia 
writes our language render his apologies for any shortcomings in the matter 
of composition almost wholly unnecessary. 
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Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel, sein Leben, seine Schriften und das 
griechische Schisma, nach handschriftlichen und gedruckten Quellen. Von 
Dr. J. HErGEenroTHER, 0. 6. Professor des Kirchenrechts und der 
Kirchengeschichte an der Universitit Wiirzburg. Dritter Band. 
Regensburg. 1869. 


Monumenta Greca ad Photium ejusque Historiam pertinentia. Collegit 
ediditque J. HercENROTHER. Ratisbone. 1869. 


ITH this third volume Dr. Hergenréther has brought to a close 
his Life of Photius, which it is not too much to say must hence- 
forth be considered the classical work onthe history of the Greek schism. 
The two former volumes, noticed in our numberfor April, 1868, brought 
down the history to the death of Photius. The third volume, extending to 
the great length of 887 large-sized octavo pages, is divided into three books , 
forming the eighth, ninth, and tenth of the whole work. 

The eighth book (pp. 1-260) consists of an historical and critical account, 
with an analysis of the works of Photius. The mere enumeration of the 
chapters gives us a high idea of the varied learning and gifts, so grievously 
misused, of this singular man. The chapters of this book are headed as 
follows :—1. Tie Lexicon, or Glossary. 2. The Myriobiblion (better 
known under the title of the “ Bibliotheca”). 3, The Amphilochia (various 
treatises on biblical and dogmatical questions addressed to Amphilochius, 
Archbishop of Cyzicus). 4. Commentaries on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 5. Works on the Canons. 6. Controversial works, historical and 
dogmatical. 7. Letters. 8. Sermons. 9. Poems. 10. Collection of moral 
sentences or proverbs. 11. Spurious and doubtful works. 12. Lost 
works. 

Of the value of these works and the learning of the unhappy patriarch, 
the author expresses a high appreciation, though naturally with somewhat 
less enthusiasm than Greek schismatic writers, or Protestant critics, in 
whose eyes Photius has the grand merit of having inflicted the most 
grievous and lasting injury upon the Chureh. “ The study of his works, 
says Dr. Hergenréther, “almost tempts the reader to doubt the identity 
of the Photius who speaks in them with the Photius of history ” (p. 2). 
* Catholic as well as non-Catholic critics down to the present day have ever 
formed the most favourable judgment as to his learning and the value of his 
works ; and if they have felt compelled to condemn him in a moral point 
of view, have only adjudged him a still higher place in the ranks of litera- 
ture” (p. 4). “The extraordinary manysidedness of his mind and of his 
learning, quite unusual in his day, must ever impress the student of his 
works. Few men, throughout the whole of the Middle Ages shone in so many 
departments of knowledge ; and if, after the manner of his time, he was 
more of a compiler than of an original and creative author, he has given 
proof, even as a compiler, of independent judgment, whilst he has shown 
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himself in other writings to be also a creative and fruitful thinker” (p. 5). 
«¢ None can deny to Photius the praise of a marvellously elastic and versatile 
genius, a rare fund of reading, and the painstaking industry and store of 
varied knowledge which mark the man of many sciences. His style, how- 
ever, is in general very different from that of the ancients, and there is 
much in it that is artificial and affected. Even apart from the language, 
we cannot set an equally high value, from a scientific point of view, on all 
his works. In some he is only a skilful compiler, in others an independent 
inquirer. Sometimes he give» as his own the labours of others, without a 
hint of the true author ; sometimes he fills them out with greater or less 
additions of his own ; whence it follows that the style is not always the 
same. He never raised himself above many of the prejudices of his time, 
and if in a certain sense he represents its whole learning, he represents it 
with all its weak points” (p.7). We have thought it worth while to show 
thus fully Dr. Hergenrother’s estimate of Photius as a writer, because it is a 
good specimen of the impartial and moderate spirit in which he has treated 
a question which has been the subject of such embittered controversy for 
centuries. 

The ninth book (pp. 260—652) is devoted to a careful examination of 
the theological teaching of Photius. These 400 pages are a monument of 
that painstaking research and accurate mastery of detail which are such 
honourable characteristics of German history and criticism. Whilst 
pointing out important defects and errors in the theology of Photius, our 
author forms a high opinion of it on the whole. “His theology is not 
free,” he says, “from partial views, gaps, and inconsistencies, from 
obscurities and subtilties ; nevertheless it is marked by fulness and eleva- 
tion, and has many positive merits; amongst which must be reckoned 
especially its profound biblical and patristic studies, the employment of the 
aid of profane learning, and its effort after logical development. <A 
rigorous adhesion to the Peripatetic philosophy, a complete unacquaintance 
with the rich treasures of the school of Augustine, a dislike for§all Platonic 
elements, some of which, however, found their way into}it through the 
highly-valued works of the Pseudo-Areopagite, make his theology at times 
dry, meagre, and defective ; and owing to his complete rejection of Origen. 
and horror of Origenism, many important theological teachings of earlier 
times are either entirely wanting or have found no worthy place in his 
writings. Again, his doctrine of the Holy Trinity is unsatisfactory, and 
in various ways distorted in the service of a passionate controversy. The 
slight importance attached to the doctrine of Perichoresis, the tracing of 
the unity of essence to the common origin from the Father of the Son 
and Holy Ghost, who are regarded as altogether collateral, the illustration 
of the balance so often used afterwards, are injurious to all deeper explana- 
tion of the mystery.” Nevertheless he adds, Without leaving us a com- 
plete dogmatic system, Photius shows himself in the treatment of individual 
dogmas an able theologian, a schoolman in the full sense of the word, and 
one of the most influential representatives of Greek scholasticism, which 
developed itself long before that of the West, though soon outstripped 
by it” (p. 651). 
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The tenth book (pp. 653-887) traces the history of the Eastern Church 
from the death of Photius to. the final consummation of the schism. The 
author shows that, though the evil work of Photius was repaired for a 
time, yet during the two centuries of uneasy and precarious union which 
foliowed the Eighth Council, the seeds which he had sown grew up and 
spread in the congenial soil of the East. And when the final outbreak 
came under the patriarchate of Michael Cerularius, it was the works of 
Photius which furnished the topics, and even, to a great extent, the very 
words of accusation, recrimination, and argument against the Latins. 
Above all, it was Photius who supplied the schism with its dogmatic basis’ 
* He it was who first stigmatized the Latins as heretics. His doctrine on 
the Holy Ghost was silently spread during the tenth century. Later on, 
his Controversial Encyclical was furbished up for use by Michael 
Ceerularius, and reinforced with a fresh stock of charges. The contro- 
versialists of the twelfth century made even greater use of his writings” 
(p. 876) ; and finally he himself received from his followers ia the cultus 
of sanctity the strongest testimony to his primary influence in the origin 
and perpetuation of the schism. 

Our author lastly sketches the relations of the East with Western 
Christendom from the time of Michael Cerularius, tracing briefly the 
friendly and hostile currents which for a time flowed on side by side, the 
former gradually dwindling away until it was finally absorbed in the latter. 
The work closes with a glance at the constantly growing catalogue of 
charges made by the Greeks against the Latins, and an interesting descrip- 
tion of the later Greek fables on the origin of the schism and the “ Italian 
heresy.” 

Dr. Hergenréther has issued, as an appendix to the work, a collection, 
extending to 180 pages, of Greek fragments, some of Photius himself, 
others bearing on his life, and for the most part hitherto unpublished. A 
Latin version is printed concurrently at the foot of each page. 

We must conclude by congratulating Dr. Hergenréther on the comple- 
tion of his great task, and the Catholic literary world on the acquisition of 
so noble an addition to ecclesiastical learning. 

The author in his preface alludes to a phenomenon with which Catholic 
writers are only too familiar in England, but which we had imagined 
was less prevalent in Germany: “the ignoring of his work, up to the 
present moment, by Protestant organs and writers.” On the other hand, 
we cordially sympathize with the pleasure he expresses at the fact that it 
has attracted attention amongst Russian and Greek men of letters. The 
day when the Greek schismatics begin to take up the serious study of 
ecclesiastical history, must be the commencement of a new era in their 
relations to the Catholic world. Meanwhile we would specially commend 
Dr. Hergenréther’s “ Photius” to the notice of those Englishmen, who 
have lately made such warm demonstrations of sympathy and of desire 
for ecclesiastical union with the Photian sect. 
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Mrs. Gerard's Niece. By Lady Groretana FuuiertTon. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 1869. 


HIS work is a real and solid addition to the innocent pleasures of life. 
It is one which very few people could have written. Indeed, when we 
think of writers known to us, we cannot remember one whom we could 
imagine writing it. Clearly no man, neither Thackeray, nor Dickens, nor 
Disraeli, nor Walter Scott, could have attempted it. But neither could any 
woman: neither the authoress of “ John Halifax,” nor of the “ Village on 
the Cliff,” nor of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” very highly as we are disposed to 
place the last of these. Neither again, even less could it have been written 
by the greatest of female novelists before our own time—Jane Austen. In 
fact, if it had appeared without a name, we think it would have been the old 
story, “aut Erasmus aut Diabolus,” and that every one who had ever read 
“Grantley Manor” would have said that it must be by the same author. 
Contrasting it with her other works, it makes us feel that great as was our 
pleasure in reading ‘‘ Constance Sherwood,” “A Stormy Life,” and “Too 
Strange not to be True,” we can hardly help regretting that Lady Georgiana 
should ever have directed her powers to write of other times and other states 
of society than our own. In our judgment she has written nothing since 
“ Grantley Manor” to compare with the work before us. We heartily hope 
she will not lay down the pen she uses so well, and equally that she will 
devote herself to describe life as it goes on around her. Women have, as 
Sir Walter Scott said long ago, a special and peculiar power in this ; and 
there is a mixture of power, truth, and refinement in the characters drawn 
by Lady Georgiana which we do not see equalled by those even of any other 
female writer. 

It is no easy matter to write a notice of a new novel, because it is hardly 
fair to the author to give a sketch of its plot. In speaking of Sir Walter 
Scott’s or Miss Austen’s, we take it for granted that every one has read 
them, or else does not care about stories. But it hardly seems fair: a novel 
of the present year is like a bottle of champagne, and the reviewer does his 
author a bad turn if he uncorks and pours it out, leaving it to stand and lose 
its freshness before the reader gets it. There are few stories which would 
suffer less by the process than that before us, for the interest is much less in 
the incidents than in the characters. Indeed, the plot is decidedly the worst 
part of the whole, and least shows the author's artistic skill. The whole 
turns upon an accident supposed to have taken place before the action of the 
book begins, the.circumstances of which are so unlikely that one can only 
say they are perhaps not impossible. This is, no doubt, as far as it goes, a 
defect in skill. But we confess we think it one of small importance ; for a 
reader must be of prosaic turn indeed, who is not able to take such a pre- 
liminary for granted, and then enjoy the manner in which the characters 

out their subsequent course, just as much as if the state of things had 
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resulted from some probable event. Our only other criticism is that the plot 
is from the beginning rather too obvious. Few readers, we suppose, get far 
into the first volume without guessing what is distinctly teld them in the 
third. These however hardly deserve to be called blemishes, in a work so 
beautiful as that before us. 

We have no intention of telling the story ; and shall therefore say only, 
that the book gives us an account of the lives and loves of several persons in 
the well-to-do classes of English country life in the present day. It isa 
striking proof of the greatness of the change which has passed over the 
national mind within the last forty years, that to say this, almost of itself 
implies that the interest turns more or less upon religious questions. 

Miss Austen was the daughter of a clergyman of unblemished character 
and repute ; and she was herself a person in all respects exemplary : yet it evi- 
dently never occurred to her that perplexity about the line of religious duty 
could be, to any sober person, one of the practical trials of life. If any writer 
should undertake to describe the same class of English society in 1870, it 
would be impossible that that subject could be left out, unless it were 
deliberately avoided. It forces itself, as one of the prominent characteristics 
of the day, upon every one who watches the society he sees around him. 
This does not necessarily imply that our own time is more religious than that 
in which Miss Austen lived. For there have been times when religious feel- 
ing was universal and strong, and when, owing to this very state of things, 
religious perplexity was unknown. But in a Protestant country that cannot 
exist ; less than anywhere else, in one so much divided in religious opinion 
as ours. In England we may confidently say that if, in any age, religious 
thought is general and earnest, religious perplexity will be little less general. 
This will be plain to any one who looks back on our history. The educated 
and political classes seem to have been little troubled with it between 1660 
and the earlier part of last century. This was the result of the reaction from 
Puritanism. But even then, under the surface, religious movement enough and 
to spare was going on ; and John Wesley was born hardly forty years later. 
Now we must doubt whether there was any period of English history at which 
so keen an observer and so accurate a painter as Miss Austen could have 
written so many novels, entirely omitting any remark which could suggest 
any thought of doctrinal religion, unless it had been under the Georges. 
Indeed, we doubt whether—except under the two last Georges—there would 
have been the total absence of all reference to unbelief as much as to belief. 
This last feature seems to have resulted from that general reaction in favour of 
all that was established both in Church and State,—which was caused by the 
overthrow of social order, as well as of religion, by the French Revolution. 
Should any one therefore be inclined to blame the degree to which Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton introduces religious questions in the work before us, our 
answer would be, that as an artist she could not do otherwise ; for a picture 
from which religious questions were omitted would not be a picture of the 
higher stratum of the middle classes in 1870. 

Another result of what we must call this reality in her picture is, that the 
religious Anglicans of the work before us are wholly different from those of 
“Grantley Manor,” for instance, which (if our memory does not deceive us) 
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was published more than twenty years ago. The change is a real one, and could 
not have escaped so observant an artist. It may be described in few words 
as the change from the disciples of Mr. Newman to those of Mr. 
Mackonochie. 

The “Spectator” seems to us to have overlooked this, in a very fair and ap- 
preciative review of the work before us. The writer says : “If Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton really hopes that her work will be of any use in setting forward 
the divine claim of her adopted Church (the Roman) to the obedience of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, she would have done better to give less 
attention to the Anglican controversy with Rome, in dealing with which she 
can secure an easy triumph, and do a little, at least, to the far more powerful 
and impressive objections which genuine Protestants urge.” The writer 
proceeds to state some of what may he called the sceptical or rationalistic 
objections to the Catholic Faith. No doubt these are likely to last much 
longer, and spread much farther than the others ; but not to say that they are 
of a kind with which a religious writer may well be pardoned for not being 
willing to grapple, and with regard to which she might possibly not trust her 
own powers, although (for our own part we should most gladly see Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton enter upon this part of the subject) we believe that in 
truth her picture of the particular section of English society described in the 
book before us—that of religious ladies of the class of the country gentry 
and of the beneficed clergy—is more true to nature, in that she has not repre- 
sented them as either meeting with, or perplexed by, rationalistic doubts 
against Christian belief. Be this as it may, the characters represented seem 
to look only upon two systems of belief as practically possible, that of the 
Ritualists, and that of the Church. 

For ourselves we confess, that, as a general rule, we are so little drawn 
towards controversial novels that we took up this without great expectations. 
But we were soon undeceived. It could hardly fail to attract any one, how- 
ever little he might care about the religious questions touched, if he delights 
in skilful delineation of character. 

The three principal characters are such real creations of the imagination, 
as by themselves to prove that the author who conceived them possesses the 
peculiar power of great dramatists. We insist the rather on this because it 
contrasts most favourably with the class of novels which is the characteristic 
and the disgrace of our contemporary literature. In Miss Braddon’s novels, 
for instance, the interest (such as it is) consists merely in the strangeness of 
the crimes committed by, and of the events happening to, somebody—by 
whom committed or to whom happening makes no difference. It would do 
just as well and be just as natural, if A. were to murder B. and C., and to 
marry D. and E. and F. as it does when B. murders A. and C., and marries 
nearly all the remainder of the alphabet. So that there are murders and 
polygamies enough, it makes no real difference who commits them. Anything 
that is said or done would suit one character pretty much about as well as 
another. The writer’s talent is shown in concealing what the dénouwement is 
to be long enough to excite the reader's curiosity and keep it active to the 
end. This of course requires talent of a certain kind, but neither shows nor 
exercises dramatic powers. Neither indeed does that older style of writing 
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of which Miss Edgworth is the best example, in which we have, not men and 
women, but virtues and vices called by masculine and feminine names, each of 
which begins with a capital. Edgar, Annie, and Ita, on the contrary, are real 
people with distinct human characters. We should know any one of them 
at once if we met them in society. Not a saying oran act is ascribed to any 
one of them, which would not lose its force and meaning and be out of place 
if transferred to any other ; and yet so far from being mere virtues and vices 
they are characters made up of excellences aud defects, like those of the men 
and women around us. It is not possible to show this by quotations expressly, 
because the author, with true dramatic power, instead of telling us what they 
were, leaves them to show it for themselves as the story goes on. Ita clearly 
would have been far preferable to Annie as a companion in life. We can quite 
feel what is said of her. “There was a charm which told on everybody she 
approached. It was felt by the rough peasants of the moorlands as much as 
by persons of refinement and education. She had a gift which when it is 
joined with quick, tender feelings and earnestness of spirit, exercises a 
wonderful influence on all sorts of persons. It is not wit—not even humour ; 
it is what the French call le mot pour rire. It is like the ripple of the stream ; 
it gladdens everything, and gladness is so much wanted by weary hearts. A 
smile on the face of a poor man has a countless value. ‘She is a bit of sun- 
shine ’—‘ she is a good sight for sore eyes ’"—‘ she is a terrible one for cheering 
one up’ were the common sayings in the mouths of the poor as Ita went in 
and out of their cottages” (vol. i. 324). This is exactly what every reader 
feels he would have said himself if he had been thrown into her company, to 
the very end of the book, from the scene which describes her characteristic 
introduction of herself (vol. i. p. 97). 


“ Annie saw a small figure hastening towards her whom she, of course, knew 
must be the young lady of the house—the little Miss Flower she was to 
make acquaintance with. ‘It is rather a bore without any one to introduce 
me, she thought ; however, starting up, she advanced a few steps towards 
the breathless girl, who had been running to meet her. They both smiled 
and shook hands. ‘ You are Miss Derwent, I suppose?’ ‘ Yes! and you, 
Miss Flower?’ ‘I am Ita ; nobody culls me anything else.’” 


But Annie Derwent herself, though much less attractive as a companion, 
is a more masterly, because a far more difficult, conception to imagine and 
describe. We can hardly say we ever met exactly an Annie Derwent, but 
her character is so manifestly one and in keeping with itself that one feels 
one might meet her any day. Her straightforward, conscientious, prosaic, 
unsympathizing nature, combined with a power and willingness to make a 
total sacrifice of herself and her own interests for the few she really loves. 
Then her religious character is quite in keeping with this. She loves 
intensely a far-going Ritualist clergyman, and is willing to do anything for 
him ; but her simple reality makes her quite unable to throw herself by an act 
of will into what she feels to be the novelties and unrealities of his religious 
system, and her convictions as well as her heart clings to the “High and 
Dry” teaching, and the square pews which she had been brought up to 
venerate. And yet it is quite in keeping with the same character that she 
should show herself afterwards quite capable of understanding what real 
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authority means. But we must keep our resolution, and not lift up the veil 
from her after-course. Edgar Derwent the clergyman, again, is admirably 
drawn. It is of real use to a Catholic to study such a character. When we 
meet with one more or less like it in real life, we are so much tempted to 
think it impossible the man can really believe what he professes, that it is a 
lesson of charitable judgment to observe how exactly in keeping Edgar’s 
obstinate adherence to what is so strangely self-contradicting fits into and 
forms part of his character. Mrs. Gerard herself, though only a sketch, is 
also very distinctly in outline. It is also a pleasure to those who remember 
‘Grantley Manor” to meet again some of the persons with whom they made 
intimate acquaintance there. We heartily hope this is not to be the last 
tory of our own day, for which we are to be indebted to Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. 





A Sketch of the Life of St. Paula. From the French. London: Burns, 
Oates, & Co. 

E do not know that we can say anything which would express the 

beauty of this little sketch so perfectly, as to translate the quotation 

of S. Francis of Sales’ words in the beginning of the work now tefore us. 

“S. Paula, who like a beautiful and fragrant violet has been so sweet to 

behold in the garden of the Church.” No one can fully estimate a Saint 

except a Saint. And thus these few words of the most charming of the 

French canonized writers go further to express 8. Paula’s character than 
pages written by an ordinary person might do. 

8. Francis too—who himself led to renounce the world a lady in the 
highest ranks of society, much gifted in every way, and especially in mind— 
could peculiarly enter into S. Paula’s character and position; a woman 
with high intellectual attainments, left early a widow, with a young family of 
children, amongst which was an only son,—in all these respects closely re- 
sembling 8. Jane Frances de Chantal. Yet even more powerful perhaps 
than that great Saint, it would seem, were S. Paula’s maternal affections ; 
tried by Our Lord to the uttermost, by the deaths of the most tenderly 
beloved of her children. And we have an extract from a most beautiful 
letter from S. Jerome to his grieving disciple and penitent, whose heart was 
almost broken by the loss of her first and most gifted child, Blesilla. The 
magnificent and heavenly force of S. Jerome’s words, drawing the mother’s 
riven heart to the feet of the Lord Jesus, joined with his deep human 
sympathy for her great sorrow, goes far to prove the power of the Christian 
priest to enter into and understand the breaking of those ties which he has 
never himself experienced. But we must leave this interesting little book to 
display its own attractions. We have but one regret about it, and that is its 
brevity. The life of S. Paula is a heavenly romance ; and we shall rejoice 
when the translation of the Abbé Lagrange’s “ Histoire de Ste. Paule” appears, 
as the present pamphlet promises. 
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The Life of 8S. Patrick, from Walter Harris’s Translation of Sir James 
Wares works, together with the “Confessio Sancti Patricii” and the 
“ Epistola ad Christianos Tyranni Corotici subditos” Sti. Patricii. Col- 
lected and Edited by Rev. Joun Lynou, P.P., Ballymena. London 
and Dublin: Moffat & Co. 


HE publication of these opuscula, and their sale for sixpence, is an act 
of devotion on the part of the parish priest of Ballymena to the patron 
saint, which we wish rather than hope may be attended by no loss to himself. 
By inserting the two memorable tracts of 8. Patrick in the original Latin 
and without a translation, he shows that he trusts to the support of educated 
readers. Yet we fear he shows that he rates too highly the average knowledge 
even of Latin readers, when he sets before them the “ Life of S. Patrick,” 
with no further explanation than that it is “ from Walter Harris's Translation 
of Sir James Ware’s works.” The pamphlet contains nothing of his own 
except a short letter, explaining that his “ attention was drawn to the works 
of Sir James Ware by the notice in the newspapers that Dr. Todd’s copy 
sold for £450.” He found that the “ Life” “ testified to 8. Patrick’s orthodox 
education and Roman Catholicism,” and he resolved to reprint it in a form 
which would bring these two facts before “every Catholic and Protestant 
in the province.” No one can think this useless, because respectable 
men still continue to claim S. Patrick as a Protestant. It is somewhat 
hopeless to meet such a claim by any argument. We only regret that 
he did not explain that Sir James Ware was a Protestant of the days of 
Strafford and Laud, who was committed to the Tower and narrowly 
enough escaped their fate, having been taken at sea when bearing orders 
from Charles to Ormond, was afterwards an exile in France, and was 
offered an Irish Peerage after the Restoration, which he survived only six 
years. His works are one of the chief storehouses of Irish antiquities, and 
(as appeared at Dr. Todd’s sale) rare enough. A Walter Harris, who pub- 
lished the translation from which this life is reprinted, was the husband of 
his granddaughter. The new edition explains, in a footnote, that he gives an 
extract from Harris’s preface, with “ the double purpose of showing what pains 
he took to collect information, and how unlikely he would be to state any- 
thing too favourably of Rome and Romanism. The fact is, both grandson 
and grandfather were bigoted Protestants.” 
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Life of J. Théophane Vénard, Martyr in Tonquin. Translated from the 
French by Lady Hersert. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 


E have here another interesting life of a martyr missionary, whose 
sweet and gentle disposition would almost seem to have in some 
respects unfitted him for the severe and terrible battle-field on wnich he 
so ardently desired to enter, were it not that these very qualities, when 
refined and proved in the fire of suffering and fortified by the power of the 
Catholic Church, often prove most powerful engines for the advancement of 
her glory. Théophane Vénard showed early marks of being peculiarly called 
to work for God, and received divine favours granted only to our Lord’s 
most devoted servants. This we see in the heavenly assurance given him of 
his mother’s eternal happiness. For the great sorrow of her loss occurred to 
him when a boy at college ; and the special love for her, which seems to 
belong pre-eminently to priests and those called to be such, caused the wound 
to be so great, as doubtless to wean him yet more effectually from this world, 
and cause him to press forward in his path to Heaven. The letters to his 
friends, and especially those to his sister after the commencement of his 
missionary labours, are full of interest, and will well repay a perusal of the 
little work, which appears to be a very nice translation. 

One of the fruits of the establishment of a Foreign Missionary College 
amongst us is certainly the development of that higher spirit of Apostolic 
devotedness which is characteristic of the Foreign Missionary vocation. 
This, we may hope, will show itself in the examples which, in process of 
time, may come forth from S. Joseph’s College at Mill Hill; but even 
already we are beholden to it ; for it is creating a Foreign Missionary Library 
formed of the Lives of Martyrs who have suffered in our own day, as well as 
of those who have distinguished themselves by this missionary career of zeal 
and devotedness in earlier, though still in modern times. The publication of 
the Oratorian series of the Lives of the Saints was one of the great benefits 
bestowed by the Congregation of the Oratory on its first institution among us 
upon all English Catholics. A similar idea, though limited quite naturally 
to missionary life, is developing itself in the establishment of S. Joseph’s 
Society of the Sacred Heart for Foreign Missions by its issue of its Foreign 
Missionary series of Lives. It is to this series that the Life of Vénard 
belongs ; and this is to be followed by a variety of other Lives, which we 
understand are being written or translated by various hands. To judge by 
the sample we have before us, we doubt not but that they will be looked 
forward to with considerable interest. Few things are more calculated to 
lift up, and to set on fire with zeal the hearts of the young and generous, 
than the perusal of the Lives of those who, though not canonized because 
only just gone to their reward, have lived in our own day ; and therefore 
seem to have something more in common with us than those who are 
removed from us by lapse of time and an earlier state of civilization. 
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Good Deeds ; Sketches of Holy and Devoted Lives. Vol. I. Part I. London : 
John Philp. 


HE first part of the serial ingeniously named “Good Deeds,” as opposed 
to “Good Words,” gives great promise of what we may expect in 
the ensuing numbers. The Lives contained in it are all new to the English 
reader, and possess as much interest as they give edification. The history of 
the “Count and Countess de la Garaye” is especially remarkable as exhibit- 
ing the sanctity attained by a married couple in the world, who persevered 
in a life wholly devoted to piety and good works, without ever entertaining 
the idea, so universal among souls aspiring to holiness, of retiring into the 
cloister. 

The object of this useful little publication is so well expressed in the 

“ Editor's Preface,” that we cannot do better than give an extract :— 


“Whilst ‘Good Words’ are abundant on all sides, it is our project to keep 
before the eyes of the public, and those of our youth in particular, the deeds 
of Holy and Devoted Persons. Their lives are but the Parable of the ‘ Good 
Samaritan’ in practice. They are not content to say to their brethren : ‘ Be 
ye warmed, be ye clothed, and to do nothing further ; those Holy Persons—- 
sketches of whuse lives we propose to give from time to time—are prompted 
by the grace of God, to show their Faith by their Works.”* 





The Year of Preparation for the Vatican Council. Including the original 
and English of the Encyclical and Syllabus, and of the Papal Documents 
connected with its convocation. London: Burns, Oates, & Co., 1869. 


HIS most useful little book is brought out by Dr. Vaughan. The 
Preface says :— 


“The Church of God is a perfect kingdom, not of this world, but in it. 
It is a kingdom of souls, and has a Divine Mission to gather into itself the 
whole human race. It has a Divine right to whatever is necessary for its 
perfect organization and for the fulfilment of its Divine Mission. As there 
is no limit in point of time or place to its mission, so there is no exemption 
to the obedience due to its authority when once recognized. 

“The General Council then is re-union in one place of the Apostolate 
dispersed throughout the world under the authority and direction of its 
divinely-appointed head, whose office is to ‘ confirm his brethren,’ and whose 
‘faith shall not fail.’ Human society cannot but be affected by the decision of 
the Council. Gainsay it as scoffers and unbelievers may, mankind will be 
influenced by its decision. Individuals may have eyes and see not, and ears 
and hear not ; but God Himself will solemnly speak to the world through 





* S. James, ch. ii. 18. 
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the infallible decision of the Council of His Church, and the spirit of the 
Lord will fill the face of the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

“There is much misconception as to the nature of a General Council. 
Subjects directly connected with it are ordinarily studied only by Theologians 
and Canonists. In the midst, too, of the Babel of tongues and newspapers 
in which we live, circumstances attendant upon the convocation of the 
Vatican Council have been continually repeated inaccurately. The follow- 
ing pages, therefore, may be useful to all who desire correct and trustworthy 
information. They are reprinted chiefly from the supplements on the Council 
which have appeared in the ‘ Tablet’ newspaper during the last year.” 


This being the case, it is less necessary that we should give any detailed 
account of the original part of the volume, as we imagine that there are not 
many of our readers who have not had the opportunity of studying the 
supplements. Those who value the information obtained from them, will be 
the first to thank Dr. Vaughan for collecting and republishing them ; for 
writings in a newspaper form are so difficult to keep that it is a decided gain 
to have them put together in the form of a small volume. We may add that 
he tells us “the theological and legal part of the work is due almost entirely 
to the pen of Mr. David Lewis, whose learning and accuracy are too well 
known to need commendation. while the narrative of current events has been 
prepared by other trustworthy and competent hands.” From what we have 
already said our readers will quite understand the principles which have 
guided the writers of the original portion of this volume, without the neces- 
sity of our saying how closely they coincide with our own. To a certain 
degree they are necessarily under a disadvantage, from the circumstance of 
the chapters having been written not as a whole but for publication week by 
week, because this inevitably interferes more or less with the arrangement 
adopted in drawing up a volume. This necessary drawback upon the form in 
which the work originally appeared has been, as far as possible, compensated 
for by a copious table of contents, which enables the reader without difficulty 
to find the place in which each subject is treated. 

The Introduction explains the importance and rarity of the event which 
we are now watching. 


“The Council of Trent is the last of the General Councils, and the last 
session of that assembly was held on the 4th of December, 1563. It is now 
three hundred years since the last General Council was held, and we are 
living as far from that day as the Fathers at Nice, who assisted for the drst 
time in an cecumenical synod, were from the foundation of the Church. Nine 
generations of men and thirty-one Popes have passed away since the close 
of the Council of Trent” (p. 4). 


Then it is shown that the convocation of a Council implies “at least 
something unusual,” that “the Pope calls the Council because the world is 
sick” ; that the Pope does not merely invite the Prelates to attend him, but 
“commands their attendance, reminds them of their obedience due to him, 
and the sanctions guarding that obedience.” The chapters which follow 
explain who have the right of sitting in General Councils, and that they can 
be called only by the Pope, and are presided over by him or his repre- 
sentatives. Then the false notions entertained by many persons are refuted. 
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The sixth chapter begins the narrative of the events leading to the present 
Council, of the steps he has taken in calling it together, especially with regard 
to the schismatical Bishops of the East, and how his advances were received 
by different Eastern Bishops. Chapter X. gives some account of the history 
of the dealings of the Church with the Greek schism in times past ; and the 
last chapters touch several other points with regard to past Councils, and 
their relations to the Supreme Pontiffs. 

We will add that several important documents are republished in this 
volume, in Latin and in an English translation ; among which are the 
well-known Syllabus, and the Encyclical by which it was accompanied ; 
the Bull calling the Council, and dated on the Feast of S. Peter and 
S. Paul, 1868 ; the Apostolic Letters to the Bishops of the Eastern 
Rite not in communion with the Apostolic See, dated on the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin, 1868 ; those addressed to all Protestants and other 
non-Catholics five days later; the Letter addressed to the Archbishop of 
Westminster, on the occasion of Dr. Cumming’s desire to be heard at the 
Council, September 4, 1869 ; and that to the same prelate announcing that 
the Holy Father has appointed theologians to confer with such Protestants as 
desire it, dated October 30, 1869. 


Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees and Landes. By Denis Suyne Law tor, Esq. 
Longmans. 1870. 


T is some time since we have read a new book with so much interest as 
this. There is no part of France in which so much of Catholic tradi- 

tion has been preserved as in its south-western corner ; and it is curious to 
observe how little it has been made known even to Catholics in England 
and Ireland. Before the great deluge of revolution swept over that noble 
land, it was thickly sown with time-honoured sanctuaries and pilgrimages, 
and although the agents of the Revolution flattered themselves that all was 
swept away by its fury, the waters had hardly subsided when the faithful 
people were found worshipping at the shrines where their fathers had knelt. 
Connected with each of these sanctuaries there was some ancient tradition of 
supernatural events by which in times long past the favoured spot had been 
hallowed. In most instances they seem to have been connected with a visible 
appearance of the ever blessed Mother of God. The line taken by the 
irreligious party in France, and indeed, throughout Europe, with regard to 
such accounts, has been to treat them as utterly undeserving of notice ; they 
were the superstitions of a benighted age, and if anything had been needed 
to convince sensible men of their absurdity, it was found in the fact that, 
although the ancient sanctuaries retained their hold upon the ignorant vulgar, 
no one ever heard nowadays of any new events of the same kind as those from 
which their celebrity was supposed to have arisen. It is remarkable that 
this boast should have been met at all; for the Almighty Lord of the Church 
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has seldom, perhaps never, vouchsafed any manifestation of His power in 
confutation of the blasphemies of His enemies. But to say nothing of La 
Salette, which was in a part of France comparatively remote from these 
ancient shrines, and of which, moreover, some good Catholics, to say the 
least, have doubted, it has pleased God to grant, in the midst of the 
sanctuaries of the Pyrenees, a new manifestation of the power and love of 
His Blessed Mother, from which has arisen the pilgrimage of our Lady 
of Lourdes. The last took place in the year 1858, and the Bishop of Tarbes, 
whose diocese was honoured by being the scene of it, after using, it would 
seem, a caution if anything exceeding even that which is habitual with the 
Chureh in giving her sanction to any new manifestation of this kind, has 
issued a pastoral, in which, after detailing at length the circumstances of the 
case, he declares :— 


‘We pronounce that Mary Tmmaculate, Mother of God, did really appear 
to Bernadette Soubirous, on February 11th, 1858, and on subsequent days, 
to the number of eighteen times, in the grotto of Massabielle, near the city 
of Lourdes ; that this apparition possesses all the characters of truth, «»d 
that the faithful are justified in believing it with certainty. We humbiy 
submit this, our judgment, to the judgment of the Sovereign Pontiff, who is 
charged with the government of the Universal Church. 

“We authorize in our diocese the veneration (culte) of our Lady of the 
grotto of Lourdes. To conform ourselves to the will of the Blessed Virgin, 
several times expressed during the apparitions, we propose to build a 
sanctuary on the land of the grotto, which has become the property of the 
bishops of Tarbes. In consequence of the difficulties of the site, this building 
will be a work of much time and considerable cost Thus, to realize our 
pious purpose, we shall need the assistance not only of the clergy and faithful 
of our diocese, but that of all France and of foreign countries. We appeal 
to their generous hearts, and particularly to those pious persons of all countries 
who are devoted to the veneration of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary.” 

This pastoral is dated January 18th, 1864, and contains particular direc- 
tions as to the persons authorized to receive subscriptions for the purpose. 

Thus, then, we have a new pilgrimage and sanctuary established in the 
midst of that favoured land, already consecrated by those of our Lady of 
Bétharam ; of our Lady of Garaisa; of our Lady of Sarrance ; of our Lady 
of Piétat; of our Lady of Héas; of our Lady Bourisp; of our Lady of 
Médous; of our Lady of Nestes; of S. Savin, the anchorite of the Val de 
Lavédan ; and of S. Bertrand of Comminges. Happy land, on which Mary 
has looked with a degree of predilection which would suggest to a fanciful 
mind that she saw in its mountains and streams something that reminded 
her of the beloved Galilee, of the hill-side village which was honoured by her 
dwelling when the angel first greeted her with that Ave gratid plena which, 
since she herself was taken up to the glory whence she came, has never ceased 
to echo through the mountains, and plains, the cities and villages, the lands 
and oceans of earth. Or will not faith rather say, happy land in which she 
has seen, nay, still sees, in many an innocent heart, the faint and feeble re- 
flection of what hers then was, many a penitent in whom she sees repeated 
that Blessed Magdalene who was honoured to be her companion beneath the 


Cross and beside the empty sepulchre. 
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Alas, when so vast a number of our countrymen are year by year attracted 
to that glorious land, how heartrending it is to think that among them all so 
large a proportion frequent it only in idleness and for the sake of frivolous 
society ; and that of those who care more for its special charm, so many care 
only for its medicinal springs or its natural beauties, and look upon the faith 
and devotion of its children with cold and insolent contempt. How sad that 
they should thus touch the unseen world, and yet be unconscious of its near- 
ness. Surely it is but too certain that if their lot had been cast eighteen 
centuries ago, and if circumstances or taste had attracted them to Nazareth 
itself, they would have cared only for the lake and the mountain, and that 
the Presence by which, in the sight of the Eternal Father and the Blessed 
Angels, it was made to be a very Heaven upon Earth would have seemed to 
them something common-place and unimportant. 

But there were even then a few who found in the child of the carpenter the 
Salvation of God, a light to lighten the gentiles, and to be the glory of his 
people Israel ; and there are some among our countrymen who find in the 
faith of the Pyrenean peasants and the self-denying sanctity of their priests 
and bishops, something even more beautiful to the inward eye than all the 
majesty of mountains, forests, lakes, and streams; and who deem the 
land more honoured by having been marked by the especial favour of Mary 
Immaculate than by all the grandest features of natural creation. 

The author of the volume before us is one of these. We hail his work not 
merely as one of so much interest, especially in that part which gives the 
account of Lourdes, that for ourselves we found it quite impossible to put it 
down when we had once taken it up, but as a token of the graces with which 
it has pleased God to favour our own islands. There has certainly been no 
period since the change of religion in England at which such a work could 
possibly have been published by an Irish country gentleman, and that not 
only because persecution would have made it little better than madness to 
publish it, but because it was only among a sprinkling of that class that the 
faith of their fathers still survived. For totally as the wicked policy of past 
times has failed to separate the Irish nation from the Church, one of the 
main causes of the evils of Ireland is its success in establishing a Protestant 
nobility and squirearchy. This has been done, not only by confiscations and 
wholesale grants of land to Protestant adventurers, but by the slower opera- 
tion of unjust laws, which have in too many instances availed to compel the 
education as Protestants of children upon whom devolved the representation 
of ancient Catholic families. Nor did the few Catholic families which retained 
both their faith and the remnant at least of their lands escape uninjured. 
It is only of yesterday that Ireland has possessed a Catholic University, to 
which indeed the law even yet has not accorded equality of rights with 
Protestant and anti-Catholic institutions. The gentry, therefore, even when 
they have not fallen away from the Church, have seldom been properly 
trained in its principles. No wonder, that under such circumstances it has 
been by the mass of the nation, not by the landed gentry, that the Catholic 
Church has been maintained in Ireland. We hail, therefore, with double 
pleasure such a work as this from a man in Mr. Lawlor’s position. His book 
is marked with proofs, not of the Faith only, but of the courage of his nation, 
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for there are many who would shrink less from physical danger than from 
the ridicule which might attach to the open confession of belief in the power 
of a glorious Mother and of her continued intervention in earthly affairs. 

The whole volume interested us greatly. Mr. Lawlor is evidently one of 
those who see foreign lands through a medium of sympathy with all that is 
pure and beautiful, by which they are invested with a glow which is wholly 
wanting to many travellers. But we must confine ourselves to the single 
case of Lourdes. The whole account of the origin and progress of this new 
shrine is put before us in the most lively manner—the natural beauty of the 
scene, the character of the favoured child who was selected by Her whom all 
generations call Blessed, to look upon herself, and hear her voice, and carry 
her orders to the bishop and clergy. Then, the extreme caution with which 
the message was received, which fully confirmed what we have long seen, 
that there is no class of believers so slow to be convinced of the reality of 
any new supernatural manifestation as priests and bishops, just as all who 
know anything on the subject are aware that it is much easier to convince 
wny ordinary layman of respectable character of the reality of a miracle, 
than to obtain for it the approbation of the Roman Congregation. No doubt 
in the present day, when a large part of the world is only too ready to put 
down as priestcraft every manifestation of Divine power; it is doubly necessary 
that the ecclesiastical authorities should be doubly cautious in showing that 
they have nothing more to do with such events than to obey what has been 
proved to be an order from on high. Accordingly the child had seen our 
Blessed Lady again and again, and had carried a message from Her to the 
parish priest directing that a church should be built over the cave in which 
she appeared, and lay visitors, men, women, and children had been 
flocking to the spot from considerable distances for many weeks before 
it had been visited by a single ecclesiastic. Indeed, the priests of the 
diocese were strictly forbidden by the bishop to go to the place, although it 
was for weeks crowded by laity of all ages and both sexes. It is curious to 
see how the matter was treated by the French officials. The Minister of 
Public Instruction took alarm, and wrote to the Prefect to say, the best 
thing was to prevent access to the cave, but that it might be dangerous to do 
so brusquement. No one will be surprised that this gentleman, who is 
pleased to call himself a Protestant, was influenced only by a strong 
“opinion that an end ought to be put to proceedings which might com- 
promise the interests of Catholicism, and weaken religious feelings in the 
people.” The local Prefect had the child arrested, and was going tu send her 
to a lunatic asylum. This the parish priest stoutly opposed. Many offerings 
had been made by the people ; these he ordered to be taken away. It could 
not be done without a cart. The Postmaster refused to allow any »f his 
horses to be used. However, many persons in the town kept horses and 
carriages of all kinds, as it is on the way to the baths in the mountains. The 
police went from one to another all over the town, followed by the populace, 
with uncomplimentary exclamations. They feared violence from the people, 
which probably would have followed if the Curé had not exerted himself to 
quiet them. The police offered thirty francs, and the people cried out, that 
was the sum given to Judas. At last a blacksmith’s daughter was tempted 
to let a cart, which went to the cave. 
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“ Crucifixes, statuettes of the Blessed Virgin, devotional pictures, rosaries, 
beads, necklaces, jewels lay scattered on the ground or in the nooks of the 
rocks, Bits of carpeting in some places were spread under the images of our 
Lady ; pious hands had brought innumerable bouquets, and this rustic 
sanctuary was perfumed by the fresh garlands of the floral month of May. 
Several thousand francs in silver and copper were lying on the floor, upon 
which no thief had ever dared to place his sacrilegious hand, notwith- 
standing the facility for 1 midnight depredation presented by the unguarded 
loneliness of the spot. This crime was reserved for the myrmidons of the 
Government” (p. 359). 


Our space obliges us to cut short the narrative of the measures taken by 
the police in order to maintain “ Catholicism and the religious feelings of the 
people,” by the prosecution of those who ventured to pray at the place. 
An end was put to this at last by the personal interference of the 
Emperor. 

We must end our notice; and we do it with less regret because we 
hope we have said enough to induce our readers to read Mr. Lawlor’s book 
for themselves. 





Illustrations of Jack Cade’s Rebellion, from Researches in the Guildhall 
Records ; together with some newly-found Letters of Lord Bacon, &c. 
By B. Brogpen Orriper, F.G.S. To which are added Contributions 
by W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A., on the Rising of Cade and his 
Followers in Kent and Sussex. London: Hotten. 1869. 


HE popular notions of Jack Cade are derived from Shakespeare. He 
comes upon the stage at Blackheath, in the second scene of the fourth 

act of the Second Part of “ King Henry VI.” He announces himself as the 
son of a Mortimer by a Plantagenet mother, and the husband of a Lacy ; the 
by-play of his ragamuffin followers qualifying all these statements by a running 
commentary very derogatory to such pretensions. His conduct is generally 
in keeping with that of the leader of such a mob, and the sole good quality 
he exhibits is a certain amount of brute courage. After becoming master of 
the city of London, he fights an indecisive battle at London Bridge, is at last 
defeated at Southwark, and, flying into Kent, is slain by Alexander Iden, in 
whose garden he had taken refuge. There are good reasons for thinking that 
these notions are to a great extent mistaken. It is true that Cude (or what- 
ever his name was) entered the city, where many of his followers so misbehaved 
themselves as to alienate from him the powerful Yorkist party, of which he 
was the avowed leader, and by whose help he had succeeded so far ; that he 
was afterwards defeated, his army scattered, and himself slain. But it seems 
highly probable that his name was not Cade at all ; that, if not the grandson 
of the Earl of March, he was really one of the Mortimer family ; and it is 
certain that he was a person of knightly bearing and presence, and that the 
recruits raised by him, so far from being (as Sir Humphrey Stafford calls 
them in the play) “the filth and scum of Kent, marked for the gallows,” 
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were levied in due form by the constables in many of the hundreds, included 
many of the gentry and yeomen of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, and had amongst 
them persons of such dignity and authority as the Abbot of Battle, the Prior 
of Lewes, and other ecclesiastics. 

A rising took place in Kent in the beginning of the year 1450. It was 
headed by Thomas Cheyney, a fuller of Canterbury, commonly called “ Blew- 
berd.” He was taken and executed, and his head was ordered to be exposed 
at Canterbury ; but the sheriffs of London found it hard to get any one who 
would venture to carry it there, for fear of being killed, so great was “ Blew- 
berd’s” popularity. The more serious insurrection under Cade broke out on 
Whit-Sunday, the 24th of May, of the same year. On the Ist of June, the 
rebel camp was fixed at Blackheath; but they afterwards retreated to 
Sevenoaks, where the Staffords, who went in pursuit of them, were killed. 
After this the men of Kent were joined by strong contingents from Sussex 
and Surrey. Thus reinforced, they marched back to Blackheath, and from 
that to London, which they entered on the 3rd of July. In London they 
received a large reinforcement from Essex. On the 4th, Lord Say, who, as 
Lord Lieutenant of Kent, was particularly obnoxious to them, was beheaded 
by order of Cade’s justiciary, as well as his son-in-law, Crowmer, the Sheriff 
of Kent. It is not clear whether it was by Cade’s orders, or in spite of them, 
that his followers, or a large proportion of them, took to pillaging the city ; 
but that proceeding raised the citizens against them, and, on the night of the 
5th, Cade’s men with difficulty held their own on London Bridge. Reduced 
to such a critical position, he was glad to treat with the king for a pardon. 
But he insisted on the acceptance of the Bill of Petitions, which the Privy 
Council had previously rejected. We need not go into the heads of complaint. 
Enough to say that they were admitted, and a pardon granted, in which the 
leader of the insurgents was plainly called John Mortimer. After being 
pardoned, most of Cade’s followers dispersed ; but, alleging that the pardons 
were insufficient without the sanction of Parliament, he continued in arms. 
A proclamation was issued against him on the 10th of July, in which the 
name of Mortimer was no longer used, but he was called John Cade. 
Alexander Iden, the new sheriff of Kent, was active in his pursuit, and came 
upon him at Heathfield, in Sussex, where the “ Captain of the Commons of 
Kent” received a mortal wound, of which he died in a cart on his way to 
London :— 

“ His head was stuck on London Bridge, with the face towards Kent, and 
his body quartered. One quarter was sent to Blackheath ; a second to 
Norwich, where the bishop (Walter Harp) was supposed to favour the cause 
of the Duke of York ; a third to Salisbury : and the fourth to Gloucester, 
the Abbot of St. Peter’s there being also a favourer of the cause” (p. 34). 


Mr. Durrant Cooper, to whose researches we are indebted for the interesting 
facts we have summarized, does not take much pains to make out (if, indeed, 
it be possible) who Cade really was. Two successive acts of attainder were 
passed, by which his “ goods, lands, tenements, rents, and possessions” were 
forfeited to the king, and his blood was declared corrupt. Mr. Cooper justly 
remarks that, if he had been a low-born person, no act of attainder would 
have any meaning in his case, and it would have been superfluous to declare 
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his blood corrupt. That he was not a “tanner of Ashford” is clear. Mr. 
Brogden Orridge quotes from Dean Hook’s “ Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury” a statement to the effect that he was “an unknown Irishman 
who, in order to give political significance to the insurrection, assumed to be 
Sir John Mortimer, brother to the Earl of March.” The introduction of this 
“ unknown ” quantity complicates the solution of the problem immensely. A 
known Englishman, whether of high or low origin, can easily be conceived 
in the position of Captain of the Commons of Kent, even in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. But an unknown Irishman in that position would be 
the wrongest man in the wrongest place that ever was. It is said that he 
was put forward by the Duke of York to test the feeling of England in 
favour of his family claims, and that was why he took the name of Mortimer. 
But it is admitted that he had served with distinction in the French wars ; 
that his bearing was princely ; and that, to a commanding figure, he added 
“a pregnant wit.” His whole career before entering London was in keeping 
with this character. He levied war according to all the established rules ; an 
eminent merchant in London was his recognized agent ; passports to and 
from his camp were duly signed and issued. There is a fact upon which 
Mr. Cooper, though he refers to it in passing, lays no stress, and that is, that 
Cade (or Mortimer) had his regular “ state” or household, in which no less a 
person than Robert Poynings,* the Countess of Northumberland’s uncle, held 
the post of “Carver and Sewer.” This evidence seems to us very material in 
determining the question whether he was a mock or a real Mortimer. 
Poynings, a devoted Yorkist, saw no degradation in waiting on a prince of 
the true Royal House. But Poynings, a noble Englishman, would not have 
stooped to such service towards a low-born impostor, or an impostor of any 
sort, born at no matter which side of the Channel. All the known facts of 
the case lead to a strong presumption that the Captain of Kent was, what he 
claimed to be, Sir John Mortimer, cousin of the Duke of York, very probably 
born in Ireland, but recognized by his followers in England as a member of 
the rightful Royal family. We have no wish to fall into the bad habit, of 
late too common with those engaged in historical researches, of trying to 
rehabilitate all the recognized rascals of history ; but it is clear, at any rate, 
that Shakespeare’s Jack Cade is a gross caricature of the original, who (to 
make a comparison which a Mortimer would justly think odious) was quite 
as great a hero as the Don Juan Prim of our century, and certainly a better 
gentleman. 

This volume gives many interesting details connected with Sir Thomas 
Cooke, Cade’s London agent. Francis Bacon and Robert Cecil were descended 
from him, and his blood flows in the veins of the present Dukes of Beaufort 
and Rutland and of the Marquis of Salisbury. 





* Father of Sir Edward Poynings, so well known in Irish history. 
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Carlow College Magazine, November, 1869, and February, 1870. Carlow: 
Fitzsimon. 


AST November the Editor of this magazine inserted an article called 
“Objectivism No. I.”; which ended with saying, that the writer 
hoped to continue the subject in the next number. We inferred therefore 
that a sequel was to come, and waited accordingly ; but the Editor explains 
in February that he is expecting ourreply. We have therefore read carefully 
the article of November. 

We gather therefrom, that the writer agrees substantially with our philo- 
sophical views ; but he certainly still considers that his words of last May, on 
the subject of ontologism, do not legitimately bear the meaning which we gave 
them. Now it is most undesirable, that those who are in substantial agree- 
ment on doctrine, should dissipate their strength by mutual contention ; and 
we will say therefore what little we have to say as uncontroversially as 
possible. 

It amounts to this. There are one or two arguments adduced by him 
which do not convince us, and one or two propositions stated with which we 
cannot coincide. But on the whole we must admit, that the sentences to 
which we objected are capable of a different interpretation from that which 
we gave them ; and we must express therefore our sincere regret for having 
assumed that they were intended in a sense, which the writer agrees with us 
in considering objectionable. 

On the other hand we are glad that the writer has been led to explain one 
or two psssages which, as they stood, were open to misapprehension. 





We have received the sheets of Mr. Lewis’s translation of S. Teresa’s 
autobiography ; but too late for notice this quarter. The work itself however 
is so incomparable, and Mr. Lewis’s rare faithfulness and felicity as a 
translator are known so well, that no words of ours can be necessary to make 
the volume eagerly looked for. 





WE are very glad to find the “ Atlantis” again published by the Catholic 
University of Ireland: and we observe that F. Newman has testified his 
continued interest in the periodical, by contributing a paper. The number 
reached us too late to give us opportunity for criticism this quarter, but we 
will not fail to notice it in our next number. 
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F. Borrauua’s long expected volume on Pontifical infallibility will appear 
very soon after our own publication ; and he has most kindly forwarded us 
the proof-sheets up to p. 320. All this part of the volume is occupied with 
the “subject ” of infallibility. Amidst the distractions of bringing out our 
number we have as yet had time for no more than a most hasty glance at it ; 
but we have no hesitation in saying that it is beyond comparison the most 
complete treatise on the subject which has yet appeared in these islands. 
We hope to give it a most careful review in our next number. 





We have to express great regret for an unfortunate mischance which has 
prevented us from giving a notice this quarter of F. Gasparini’s “ Attributes 
of Christ.” We trust we shall without fail give a full account of the excellent 
volume in our next number. 
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Boards, 448 ; the Conscience clause, 449 ; mixed education in Ireland, 
450. 


Mo.ioy (Doctor) on GeoLocy AND REvELATION, 403-417: Object and 
matter of Doctor Molloy’s book, 403, 404; his first chapter, 405 ; the 
Rock system, 406 ; general fabric of geological argument, 407 ; the pro- 
cess of denudation, 408 ; power of water, 409; glaciers and icebergs, 
410 ; the groups of volcanoes, 411 ; hot springs, 412 ; earthquakes, 413 ; 
theological section of Dr. Molloy’s work, 414 ; interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, 415; 1st chapter of Genesis, 416 ; age of the earth, 417. 

Molloy (Rev. Gerald), Geology and Revelation, reviewed, 403. 

Month (The), noticed, 296. 


Nary (Jacobus), De Matrimonio B. M. Virginis, noticed, 244. 
Nepveu (F.), on the Love of Our Lord, noticed, 279. 

Newman (J. H., D.D.), Grammar of Assent, noticed, 535. 
New School History of England, noticed, 289. 


Orripce (B. B.), Illustrations of Jack Cade’s Rebellion, noticed, 569. 


Passe (M.), Cantorbéry, noticed, 285. 

Paula (S.), Sketch of, noticed, 560. 

Pelagius (Patriarch), The English Communion Service, noticed, 265. 
Popular Education at Home and Abroad, reviewed, 1 ; noticed, 227. 
Pye (H. J.), Religion of Common Sense, noticed, 267. 


Ramikre (F.), Papal Letter to, 497. 
———-— Les Doctrines Romaines sur le Libéralisme, noticed, 535, 
Contradictions de Mgr. Maret, noticed, 527. 

Renouf (P. Le Page), Case of Pope Honorius, reviewed, 372. 

Renouf (P.L.), Case of Honorius reconsidered, noticed, 250. 

Renovur’s (Mr.) Repty on Pore Honorivs, 372-402 : ‘General character of 
Mr. Renouf’s reply, 372; the Monothelite doctrine, 373; Christ’s 
faculty of willing, 374, 375; Suarez on the Divine humanity, 376 ; 
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duothelism of Honorius’s letters, 377-379 ; character of Sergius’s letters, 
380 ; questions which concern Sergius, 381 ; historical improbability of 
Mr. Renouf's view, 382, 383 ; instances in which earlier Popes taught 
ex eathedra, 384-386 ; Honorius’s neglect of duty, 387 ; it did not con- 
cern his infallibility, 388 ; judgment of S. Leo II., 389 ; F. Bottalla’s 
statement of the facts, 390 ; acts or definitions ? 391; S. Leo IT.’s con- 
firmation of the sixth council, 392 ; his judgment of Honorius, 393 ; 
meaning of the anathema, 394 ; M. Renouf’s third thesis, 395 ; text of 
Honorius’s letters, 396 ; were they written ex cathedra ? 397 ; the two 
energies, 398 ; Rome's doctrinal guidance, 399, 400; remarks on Mr. 
Renouf, 401, 402. 

Report of Commissioners of Council, reviewed, 1, 

Reports on Popular Education, reviewed, 1. 

‘Rhodes (M. J.), The Visible Unity of the Church, noticed, 259, 537. | 

‘Roman Documents, 497. 

Rome, 28-56 : Rome and Jerusalem both cities of God, 28 ; unworthiness | 
of Jerusalem, 29, 30; conversion of Pagan Rome, 31; presence and 
power of God in Rome, 32, 33; her greatness in the natural order, 34 ; 
her mission in these days, 35, 36 ; contrast of Rome with other modern 
cities, 37; family life at Rome, 38; education in Rome, 39; the 
kingdom of Christ in Rome, 40, 41 ; Rome’s devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, 42-44 ; the institutions of Rome, 45, 46; the Sacred Con- 
gregations, 46-49; the charities of Rome, 50-53 ; the Roman confra- 
ternities, 53, 54; character of M. Veuillot’s book on Rome, 55, 56. 

SaMuELsON (R., M.P.), Studies of the Land, reviewed, 165. 

Scaramelli (F.), Directorium Asceticum, noticed, 246, 544. 

Schemata submitted to the Council, 498. 

Scheeben (Dr.), Der Papst und das Concil, noticed, 247. 

Swetchine (Madame), Writings of, noticed, 286. 

Tennyson’s (Mr.) ARTHURIAN Poems, 418-429 ; Mr. Tennyson’s great fame 
as a poet, 418 ; difficulties of the Arthurian legends, 419 ; the “ Coming 
of Arthur,” 420-422 ; his types of female character, 422, 423 ; the “ Holy 
Grail,” 424, 427 ; the “ Passing of Arthur, 428 ;” exquisite finish of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems, 429. 

Tennyson (Alfred), Holy Grail and other Poems, reviewed, 418. 

THEORY (THE) OF DenomMINATIONAL Epucation—Prospects oF LEGIsLa- 
TION ON Poor Scnooxs, 1-27: Pretensions of the Catholic.Church in 
regard to education, 1, 2; effect of a Catholic atmosphere, 3; the Church’s 
aim in education, 4; the Conscience clause, 5 ; compulsory education, 
6; the higher education of Catholics, 7; resolutions of the Irish 
Bishops, 8 ; non-Catholic character of Oxford and Cambridge, 9-12 ; 
the term Denominational Education, 12; prospgct of a Government 
scheme 13; reports of Government foreign commissioners, 14 ; in general 

_. Sustam the convictions of Catholics, 15; Government contribution to 
| schools, 16-18 ; country gentry, 19; country schools of France, 20 ; 
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f educational statistics, 21 ; commissioners’ propositions, 22-26 ; accord- 
t ance of the present system with English habits and institutions, 27. 
ad Thompson (E. Healy, M.A.), Devotion to the Holy Angels, noticed, 273. 
; Trinity College Declaration, noticed, 535, 
- UL.atuornE (Bishop), Address on Education, noticed, 233. 
; — American Common Schools, reviewed, 1. 
Vatican (The), reviewed, 481. 
Vénard (Théophane), Life of, noticed, 562. 
Vere (Aubrey de), Irish Odes, reviewed, 79. 
—_——_—, Inissfail, reviewed, 79. 
Vere’s (Mr. Ausrey De) Irish Opes, 79-95: Mr. De Vere's public 
character, 79 ; the policy of “levelling up,” 80 ; Mr. De Vere’s “ Inis- 
| fail,” 81 ; quotations from. “ Inisfail,” 82-84; the Irish Odes, 85, 86 ; 
Ode to Industry, 87 ; The Sisters, 88-92; description of Rome, 93 ; 
S | Mr. De Vere’s position among Catholic writers, 94. 
dl Veuillot (Louis), Le Parfum de Rome, reviewed, 28, 
; Week y Register (The), Letters in, reviewed, 481. 
" Westminster (The Archbishop of), The CEcumenical Council, reviewed, 184. 


1 Wiessener (L.), Marie Stuart et le Comte Bothwell, reviewed, 123. 
et ses derniers Historiens, reviewed, 123. 
Wilberforce (F.), Sketch of Dominican Missions in Japan, noticed, 277. 





H YAR of Preparation for the Vatican Council, noticed, 563. 
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